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Lonpon, June 1st, 1895. 
May month this year has been eventful 
The Month in many lands. None of the episodes 
of Jeanne. ; ‘ P 

which figure in the chronicles of the 

month stand out very conspicuously, but there are 
many which, to the eye of the philosophical observer, 
are of great and even of fascinating interest. Take, 
for instance, the renewed evidence which the Orleans 
féte of May 8th afforded as to the increasing influence 
of the cult of Jeanne d’Arc upon the Western world. 
These fétes were celebrated With their usual magnifi- 
cence. The new feature this year was the presence, 
conspicuous among the stately figures in the great 
procession, of the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, who attended to express in his own person 
the homage of Catholic England to the memory of 
the Maid. Some day I do not despair of seeing the 
Prince of Wales among the pilgrims tg Orleans, but 
for that the time has not yet fully come. Mean- 
while, the movement grows apace in France itself. 
Monuments are rising to the memory of Jeanne the 
Deliverer all over France. Her marvellous career 
gives inspiration to French art, and the memory of 
her achievements combines with the lustre of her 
character to renew the faith of France in the 

Unseen. 

Cardinal Vaughan returned from Orleans 

got gy full of admiration for the magnificence of 
* the pageant by which the good people of 

Orleans have for centuries commemorated with pious 
zeal their deliverance by the Maid. He preached at 
Paris upon the reunion of Christendom—for which 
Jeanne prayed so earnestly—and paid public and 
eloquent homage to the memory of the girl whose Voices 
drove the English out of France. All this will help to 


stimulate the growth of the cult of the Pucelle. It isa 
great thing and marvellous withal that the life and 
death of a simple peasant maid of the fifteenth 
century seems likely to have more to do with the 
revival of the faith of sceptical and materialised 
France of the age-end than all the labours of all 
the churches. But so it is. The stake at Rouen 
is becoming a modern variant of the Cross of Calvary, 
and many to whom the man of Nazareth is more or 
less of a myth are learning the lesson of His life from 
the Maid of Domremy. Among all the influences 
which seem hopeful in the future of France, the 
growing realisation of the adorable beauty and divine 
splendour of the Maid of Orleans is the most notable. 
They are the miracle incarnate in the annals of France. 
The supersession of the worship of Napoleon by 
the cult of Jeanne d’Arc is a beneficent a change 
as when Telemachus planted the cross in the bloody 
arena of the Colosseum. 
The Convie- hile France has been manifesting 
tion of Oscar her returning allegiance to the ideal 
Wilde. ‘and the divine, England has been 
engaged in a very different task, although, may be, 
it was equaily an indication of the aspiration of 
mankind after a higher and purer life. The trial 
of Oscar Wilde and Taylor at the Old }Bailey, 
resulting in their conviction and the infliction of 
what will probably be a capital sentence—for two 
years’ hard labour in solitary confinement always 
breaks up the constitution even of tough and stalwart 
men-—has forced upon the attention of the public the 
existence of a vice of which the most of us happily 
know nothing. The heinousness of the crime of Oscar 
Wilde and his associates does not lie, as is usually 
supposed, in its being unnatural. It would be 
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. the criminal 
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unnatural for seventy-nine out of eighty persons. 
It is natural for the abnormal person who is in a 
minority of one. If the promptings of our animal 
nature are to be the only guide, the punishment of 
Oscar Wilde would savour of persecution, and he 
might fairly claim our sympathy as the champion of 
individualism against the tyranny of an intolerant 
majority. But we are not merely animal. We are 
human beings living together in society, whose 
aim is to render social intercourse as free and as 
happy as possible. At present, fortunately, people 
of the same sex can travel together, and live 
together in close intimacy, without any one even 
dreaming of any scandal. Between persons of the 
same sex suspicion of impropriety or the thought of 
indecency has been so effectually banished that the 
mere suggestion of the possibility will seem to most 
an incredible absurdity. Between individuals of 
opposite sexes no such free unfettered communion of 
life is possible. That, however, is the goal towards 
which we ought to progress ; and it would be a fatal 
blunder at the very moment when we are endeavour. 
ing to rid friendship between man and woman of 
the blighting shadow of possible wrong-doing, were 
we to acquiesce in the re-establishment of that upas 
shade over the relations between man and man 
and man and woman. 

At the same time it is impossible to 
_ Sacro- deny that the trial and the sentence bring 

anct Male. . tae 

into very clear relief the ridiculous 
disparity there is between the punishment meted out 
to those who corrupt girls and those who corrupt 
boys. If Oscar Wilde, instead of indulging in dirty 
tricks of indecent familiarity with boys and men, had 
ruined the lives of half a dozen innocent simpletons 
of girls, or had broken up the home of his friend 
by corrupting his friend’s wife, no one could have 
laid a finger upon him. The male is sacro-sanct : the 
female is fair game. To have burdened society 
with a dozen bastards, to have destroyed a 
happy home by his lawless lust—of these things 
law takes no account. But let 
him act indecently to a young rascal who is 
very well able to take care of himself, and who can 
by no possibility bring a child into the world as the 
result of his corruption, then judges can hardly 
contain themselves from indignation when inflicting 
the maximum sentence the law allows. Another 


contrast, almost as remarkable as that which sends 
Oscar Wilde to hard labour and places Sir Charles 
Dilke in the House of Commons, is that between the 
universal execration heaped upon Oscar Wilde and 
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the tacit universal acquiescence of the very same 


public in the same kind of vice in our public 
schools. If all persons guilty of Oscar Wilde's 
offences were to be clapped into gaol, there would be 
a very surprising exodus from Eton and Harrow, 
Rugby and Winchester, to Pentonville and Holloway. 


It is to be hoped that our headmasters will pluck w 


a little courage from the result of the Wilde trial, 
and endeavour to rid our Protestant schools of a foul 
and unnatural vice which is not found in Catholic 
establishments, at all events in this country. But 
meanwhile public school boys are allowed to indulge 
with impunity in practices which, when they leave 
school, would consign them to hard labour. 
The English public has, however, taken 

— hg comparatively little interest in the Wilde 
"ease, partly from the fact that they did 

not understand it, and chiefly because the newspapers 
cut down their reports to the minimum. The great 
interest of May was cricket, and the central figure of 
the cricketing field was Dr. W. G. Grace, who has 
returned like a giant refreshed to the scene of his 
old exploits, and is showing his juniors how to score. 
The letter which the Prince of Wales addressed to 
the veteran champion of English cricket may cause 
some people to sneer, but it is a frank and manly 
expression of the sentiments of the British public. 
Dr. Grace will probably prize it as much as a knight. 
hood. The Prince’s letter is as follows :— 


“ Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W., Ist June, 18)5.— 
Dear Sir,—The Prince of Wales has watched with mueli 
interest the fine scores which you continue to make in the great 
matches this year. He now learns that you have beaten all 
former records by scoring 1000 runs during the first month of 
the cricket season, as well as completing more than 11) 
centuries in first-class matches. His Royal Highness cannot 
allow an event of auch interest to all lovers of our great 
national game to pass unnoticed by him, and he has desired me 
to offer you his hearty congratulations upon this magnificent 
performance.—I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, Francs 
KNOLLYS.” 
The interest which is taken in cricket is healthier 
than that taken in another outdoor sport, and Dr 
Grace, as the Archbishop of the cricket-field, has 
well deserved the Prince’s commendation. 


The distribution of. honours on_ the 


wean Queen’s Birthday excited some remark. 
Ministers, having a difference with the 
Upper Chamber, have passed a_ self-denyins 


ordinance by virtue of which they make m 
Peers—to the no small disgust of the fev 
Liberals and their wives, who feel that they 
have deserved a peerage. The most notable poli 
tical honour was the G.C.B. which Lord Rosebery 
offered to Mr. Stansfeld in a letter, the perfect goof 
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extraordinary epistolary affront with which Mr. 
Gladstone thrust a peerage at the new G.C.B. But 
the honours which excited most remark were not 
political. Knighthoods were bestowed upon Henry 
Irving, W. H. Russell, Walter Besant, and Lewis 
Morris. Some future 
Prime Minister, improv- 
ing upon this precedent, 
will be knighting J. L. 
Toole, G. A. Sala, Rider 
Haggard, and William 
Watson. Our knighthoods 
are becoming like the 
French Legion of Honour, : ‘j 
and it will soon be as indis- 
pensable for journalist, ° 
author, or artist to be a 
knight as it is for a not- 
able Frenchman to have 
the red ribands. Note 
among the minor honours 
Mr. Edward Fairfield of 
the Colonial Office, who has his C.B. Mr. Fairfield, 
the second in command at the Colonial Office, is one 
of the ablest men in the Civil Service, and as a 
journalist one of the crispest and cleverest writers 
of the day. David Dale, of Darlington, one of the 
uncrowned kings of British commerce, receives a 
baronetcy, and Sir H. B. Loch becomes Right Hon. 
On this subject some statistics published this month 


From Moonshine. ]} 


are interesting :— 


The Legion of Honour costs France about 14,000,000f. a 
year. There are 34 Grand Crosses, receiving 3000f. each, 176 
Grand Officers at 2000f, 811 Commanders at 1000f., 4039 
Officers at 500f., and 25,441 Chevaliers at 250f., with 51,011 
military medallists receiving small pensions. The civilian 
members do not receive any stipends. 


While Lord Rosebery was showering 
The Derby. titles and stars upon those who seemed 

worthy in his sight, Dame Fortune quite 
unexpectedly bestowed upon him an honour of an- 
other sort, which he possibly appreciated as much as 
the Garter. His horse, Sir Visto, starting at nine 
to one against him, surprised by 
carrying off the Derby, which his stable companion 
Ladas had won in 1894. Lord Rosebery has thus 
won the Derby twice in succession while he was 
Prime Minister, an achievement hitherto without 
precedent, and one which will probably have no 
parallel. As-a double-Derbied Premier he is the 


every one 


first and last of his race. 
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feeling of which was in marked contrast to the 





A REALLY GOOD TIP. > 


Marr. Dawson (log.): ‘*See what politics have brought you to, my. Lord. 
Stick to horses, man, avd be yourself again.” 
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= While England has been amusing herself 
eGeneral . 5 : 
Election in with cricket and racing, Italy has been 


Italy. passing through the throes of a general 
election. The result of the appeal to the people has 


resulted in an overwhelming victory for Signor Crispi. 
The Socialist vote show san increase, Radicals voting 
for Socialists whenever the 
had the best 
chance of defeating the 
Ministerial candidate, but, 


Socialists 


°S as the net result, Crispi will 
> have in the new Parlia- 
ment 328supportersand 150 
opponents, of whom 19 are 
Radicals, and 18 Socialists. 
Mr. Stillman of the Times 
treats this majority as a 
triumphant vindication of 
Crispi from the accusa- 
[May 25, 1895. tions brought against him 
of malversation 
ruption. But 
suffrage in a country where 
the Pope’s policy sterilizes half the electors is a 
very one-legged affair, and as such is capable of 
being swayed from one side to the other by con- 
siderations which have little to do with the 
merits and demerits of any particular case against the 
Ministry of the day. The result does not prove 
Crispi to be innocent ; it does not even prove that 
the electors believe him to be innocent. What it 
does prove is that Crispi is still the man on horse- 
back, and that no one can as yet snatch the bridle 
rein from his hand. Italy therefore for another 
term of years will continue to be Crispi. 

The Fal!) North of the Alps in her next-door 

of Count : neighbour there has been a change in the 

Kalnoky. Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary. 
Count Kalnoky, who had occupied the position for 
fourteen years, fell, owing to the difference of opinion 
between him and Baron Banffy, head of the Hun- 
garian Government, as to the degree of liberty which 
should be allowed to the Papal Nuncio. Mgr. 
Agliardi had allowed himself considerable latitude in 
expressing his sympathy with the opponents of the 
policy of the Hungarian Cabinet, and although 
Count Kalnoky did not approve of the Nuncio’s 
indiscretion, he did not take so serious a view of it 
as Baron Banffy. Personal differences and 
understandings aggravated by indiscreet communi- 
cations to the press, precipitated the crisis, and 
Count Kalnoky found his second resignation accepted 


and cor- 
universal 


mis- 
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by the Emperor. It is difficult for English readers 
to follow intelligently the movement of affairs in 
Austria-Hungary. But if we remember that Count 
Kalnoky is Austrian 
and strongly Catho- 
lic, while Baron 
Banffy and the 
Hungarian Liberals 
are Liberal and 
anti-Clerical, it is 
easy to understand 
how the indiscretion 
of a Papal Nuncio 
could embroil the 
situation so as_ to 
# necessitate resigna- 
tion on one side or 
the other. Count 
Kalnoky’s successor 
is Count Goluchow- 
u ski, a Catholic and 
ungary. 

4) (Photograph by V. Angerer, Vienna.) a Pole. Heis young, 
’ not much over forty 
§ years of age, and he has a large private fortune. 
His policy is like his predecessor’s, plus a shrewd 
eye to the risks of collision with Magyar anti- 

clericalism. 





COUNT KALNOKY. 


Ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs in Austria- 
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Anti-Semi- For the moment there is victory all along 
tism in the line for the Liberals of Hungary. 
Vienna. But as these Liberals are largely anti- 

clerical and strongly pro-Jewish in their sympathies, 
the discomfited clericals seeking for support against 
the enemy have naturally bethought themselves of 
an anti-Semitic alliance. The anti-Semitic movement 
which prevails wherever German is spoken—it may 
be found elsewhere, but it is strongest among German- 
speaking men—is strong in Vienna, where Dr. Luger, 
the leader of the anti-Semitic party, was last month 
elected Burgomaster. He refused to serve, but his 
election led the Government to dissolve the Municipal 
Council, and appoint a Commissioner to govern the 
city until the new elections, which will be held in 
September. As the result of this the anti-Semitic 
propaganda—which in its essence is directed not 
against Hebraism but against the man with the 
shekels—has received a fierce stimulus, and it is 
expected the party will win twenty seats when the 
ballot-boxes are open. The Catholics are not indis- 
posed to support the anti-Semites for the sake of 
embarrassing the Liberals. The outlook is threaten- 
ing, but the Emperor King, who has ridden two 
horses all his life, is not likely to lose his footing 
now. 
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The anti-Semitic movement which 
threatens such mischief in Vienna, made 
itself felt last month in Paris. The 
Chamber of Deputies spent a day over an anti- 
Semitic interpellation, apropos of a Jewish scamp 
who had been dismissed as delinquent from the 
office of departmental treasurer. Anti-Semitism 
in France is merely the cloak under which the 
Socialist stalks his prey. In England our Socialists 
do not seem to have discovered the possibility of 
exploiting race hatred and religious rancour in the 
interests of a policy of plunder. But the anti- 
Semitic movement is making the promenade of 
Europe, ard it will ere long take the steamer for 
Dover. Since the Barings fell the Jews are supreme 
in the City, and who knows how long it will be 
before Mr. Hyndman or Mr. Keir Hardie discovers 
that the sacred cause of the disinherited people 
may compel the raising of the ancient cry, “ Hep! 


Hep!” 


Hep! Hep! 
in Paris. 


eats While these discords are 
ofthe Kiel troubling the internal peace ‘of States, 
Canal. international animosities are apparently 
less acute. The most notable event of the month of 
June will be the opening of the Kiel canal, at which 
all the Powers will be represented, including France. 
The hotheads of the Revanche objected to the 
presence of French men-of-war at a German function, 
M. Hanotaux defended this act of international 
civility ; and the tricolour will not be absent at the 
opening of a canal one of whose objects is to increase 
the naval strength of Germany in any future war. 
The canal is a great engineering work which, as is 
well shown by the map reproduced from the Times, 
will enormously reduce the distance between London 
and the Baltic ports. To spend millions in expedi- 
ting the shrinkage of the world is a piece of work 
eminently characteristic of the end of the century, 
which is becoming quite intolerant of time and 
space. 


intestine 


The German Reichstag has closed its 

Bismarck on ; : P 
Womenin session, after having achieved an almost 
Politics. ynexampled record. Of ail the measures 
announced from the throne not a single one has 
become law. The chief disappointment of the session 
from the Ministerial point of view was the rejection 
of the anti-Socialist Bills. On this point Prince 
Bismarck has expressed himself in a fashion which 
somewhat surprised those who are accustomed to 
regard him solely as a man of blood and iron. He 
said he was not sorry that the anti-Socialist Bill had 
been rejected, “for if it had not, those to whom we 
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look for remedies against the evils of the land would 
have arrived at the conviction that they had achieved 
something, and could now rest on their laurels. This 
conviction would have been erroneous, and I am 
therefore glad that the pillow of rest which those 
gentlemen intended to prepare for themselves has 
been taken away.” For his part, he relied much 
more upon the influence of women than upon the 
defeated Bill. Here is what Prince Bismarck said 
to a deputation of Silesian ladies on May 13th :— 

T always regret that so little influence in politics{is allowed 
to the better half of the human race. I do not expect ladies 
to deliver speeches in Parliament, but I believe that the results 
of our elections would be more national and more satisfactory 
if they were more under female influence than now. Honest 
German women, wives and mothers, do not appear in public as 
Socialists, and I therefore believe that female sympathy with 
our political institutions is a much stronger bulwark against 
Social Democracy than our Revolution Bill would have been 
if it had been passed. 

Really, after this Prince Bismarck ought to be elected 
Hon. President of the Woman’s Franchise Asso- 
ciation. 

Meanwhile the Prince is said to be 
preparing to qualify himself for the 
presidency of another struggling cause. 
Herr von Kardorff last month told the German 
Bimetallist League that Prince Bismarck told him 
the other day that in reality he had always been a 
bimetallist from the bottom of his heart, but that 
when he was in office he was so occupied that he 
could not devote the necessary attention to the 
matter. Herr von Kardorff added that Prince 
Bismarck would shortly express himself publicly in 
favour of bimetallism. Without waiting for Prince 
Bismarck’s plunge, the Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet has, after two days’ debate, passed the follow- 
ing motion by 187 votes to 92 :— 


And asa 
Bimetallist. 


The House urges the Government to request the Chan- 
cellar to take immediate and energetic steps calculated to 
lead to an international regulation of the currency question, 
with the final object of securing international bimetallism with 
the participation of England. 

England, however, at present shows no indication 
of any approximation to bimetallism, international 
As the great creditor of the world, 
John Bull naturally shrinks from receiving his in- 


or otherwise. 


terest in depreciated silver, which is what the debtor 

nations are aiming at, for as a writer in one of this 

month’s reviews put it, bimetallism with many people 

is simply a new way to pay old debts. 

onside In the United States the silver question 

v. Silver in seems as if it were destined to submerge 
America. 4]] other questions. The Memphis Con- 


vention has declared in favour of sound money. 






ee 
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Silver is now at thirty to one; to endeavour to re- 
monetise it at sixteen to one would inevitably result 
in silver monometallism. A million copies of this 
declaration, with Mr. Carlisle’s speech thereupon, are 
being circulated through the South, where the silver 
men have hanged 
Mr. Carlisle’s 
efigy by way of | 
indicating their 
difference from 
his opinions. Pre- 
sident Cleveland, 
who is in office 
till 1897, has | 
written a letter | 
pointing out the 
disasters that 
would follow the | 
adoption of silver 
monometallism, 
and Senator Hill, 
for a wonder, was 
on the same line. 
If therefore the 
Democrats of the | 
South and West 
make silver a 
shibboleth, their 
party will go to 
pieces. That, how- 
ever, may not 
weigh with them 
much. They are 
sO _ passionately 
and _fanatically . 
devoted to silver 
that the sacrifice 
of their party 
would seem but a 
‘ght thing in 
comparison.  [f, 
however, the 
slight revival of 
trade were to 
strengthen — and 
wages have been going up 10 to 15 per cent. in 
the iron trade—the silver mine would probably 
fall into the background, for the next Presidential 
election would turn on some other issue that would 
not involve the disruption of the party organisations, 
which seem to be almost as dear to Americans as 
their Constitution itself. 








MR. GULLY, Q.C., 
The New Speaker of the House of Commons. 
(From a photograph by Russell.) 
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Th The allegiance of the American to the 
e Supreme (Yiiined : 

Court and the Constitution is absolute. The Supreme 
Income Tax. Court having been reinforced by its one 
absent member has now reconsidered its views as to the 
income tax, with the result that the whole law is de- 
clared to be uncon- 
stitutional. The 
principle of an 
income tax is that 
every onemust pay 
according to his 
means. The prin- 
ciple of the Con 
stitution of the 
United States is 
that direct taxa- 
tion must be ap- 
portioned accord 
ing to representa- 
tion—that is to 
say, the only direct 
taxes which the 
central Govern- 
ment at Washing 
ton can impose are 
taxes which are 
apportioned _ac- 
cording to the 
number of the 
citizens in each 
of the federated 
States, and not 
according to the 
number of dollars 
in the pockets of 
each citizen. Any- 
thing, therefore, 
that is to be done 
in the direction of 
progressive taxa- 
tion in America 
must be done by 
the separate 
States, not by the 
Federal Legisla- 
ture. Itseems a pity that the Supreme Court could 
not be authorised to state the law in advance and 
so save the waste of a whole Session. 

Politics at home have been dull and un- 
interesting. The Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill drags its slow length along— 
proceedings in Committee being purposely protracted 
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primarily by the obstructive tactics of the Opposition, 
but they are aided by the reluctance of the Liberals 
to clear the decks for the decisive and possibly fatal 


ZZ 





THE LATE EARL OF SELBORNE. 
(Photograp' by Bassano.) 
struggle over Local Option. According to the 
Whips—so at least the story goes—there is a 
majority against the Bill on the second reading. 
There certainly is not a strong enough majority in 
its favour to give it the remotest chance of passing 
even through the House of Commons. As the Irish 
Land Bill must be passed, Liberals both in town and 
country are asking why, in the name of common- 
sense, Ministers do not hold over Local Option and 
press on with their necessary legislation. It is no 
doubt very heroic to propose to dia for the cause of 
Local Option. 
Governments. 


But suicide is not a virtue even in 


One of the most interesting of the minor 
episodes of the month at St. Stephen’s 
was the strenuous attempt made by 
Lord Selborne to escape his banishment to the House 
of Lords. Lord Selborne’s death made Lord Wolmer 
an Earl and a Peer of the Realm. The new Earl 
contended that, although a Peer of the Realm, he 
was not necessarily a Peer in Parliament. He there- 
fore maintained that he had a right to retain his seat 
in the House of Commons. That contention being 
supported by other sons of Peers eager to have the 


A Peer 
malgré lui. 
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chance of avoiding exile from the popular House, a 
Committee was appointed to examine into the ques- 
tion. This they did, and reported by a majority of 
five to three that a Peer of the Realm must also be 
regarded as a Peer in Parliament, and therefore 
It is 
singular to note the reluctance of these young Peers 
and heirs of Peers to migrate to the Chamber which, 
at this present moment, is more powerful than the 
House of Commons. 
the House of Lords more than counterbalances the 
advantage of being the predominant partner in the 
legislature. 

The relaxation of the American tariff has 
set the mills of Bradford agoing, 


incapable of sitting in the House of Commons. 


Possibly the deadly dulness of 


Is Trade and 
Reviving ? f * aie a eta 
trade in the West Riding is distinctly 


better. The rise in the price of wheat has given 


some gleam of hope to our forlorn agriculturists, 
and Sir W. Harcourt, speaking in the City, spoke as 
The 
best evidence procurable, however, is that which the 
President of the London Chamber of Commerce read 
before the Chamber at its thirteenth annual meet- 
ing last month. He said that— 

In order to get at both the foreign and home trades he had 
taken the opinions of the chambers of commerce throughout 
the country, with the following results :—Twenty-eight of them 
replied that their trade was good, twenty-two that it was 
moderate, and twenty-three that it was bad; thirty-two said 
that the prospects of trade were good, twenty-three that they 
were moderate, and thirteen bad. The prospects were said to 
be bad in the cotton, coal, iron, glass, lace, and hosiery trades; 
moderate in shipping and shipbuilding; and good in the 
woollen, engineering, building, and leather trades. 


if he believed that better times were at hand. 





wre : 
THE NEW EARL OF SELBORNE. 
As a whole he gave it as his opinion that the 
causes adverse to trade were decreasing, and that. 
those favourable to it were increasing—which is very 
satisfactory if it be correct. 
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The Budget, which is at once the National 
The Budget. Balance Sheet, and a calculation based 
upon the most careful estimate of the best 
informed financial authorities in the country as to 
the probable course of business, does not encourage 
too sanguine hopes. We are paying our way. Paying 
off debt at the rate of six millions a year, and 
notwithstanding the heavy expénditure on the Navy, 
we are reducing taxation—to an infinitesimal extent it 
is true, but still we are reducing it’: The extra six- 
pence a gallon on the spirit duty has been repealed 
as a sop to the Irish members, but the temporary 
duty on beer is maintained. The Budget was 
commonplace to the last point, but evidently did 
not indicate any very sanguine confidence at the 
Treasury as to a very great or very early revival 
of trade. 
The Date Be Whitsun holidays have scattered 
ofthe Ministers and Members all over the 
Dissolution. country. Lord Rosebery, whose health, 
I am glad to say,has much improved, has gone 
cruising a second time, down the Channel. Members 
have scattered here and thereand everywhere. Nor 
is there much disposition to indulge in Recess 
oratory. What every one wants to know is what 
nobody is in a position to tell—viz., when is the 
dissolution coming? Ministers will hang on, and 
ought to hang on, till they are beaten, but when 
they will be beaten néd one knows. There is 


‘the unhappy dispatch offered them by the Local 
Option Bill, suicide a grande vitesse, or there is 


REVIEW OF 


: JoHN BULL: 
soci A GERMAN VIEW OF THE JAPANESE SITUATION. 
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the policy of persistence, 
which would at least pro- 
tract their existence till 
January. The bye-elections 
of the month seem to indi- 
cate that the Unionist rift 
closed, that the 
dissidents are as 


has been 
Socialist 
rancorous as ever, and that 
whenever the Election comes 
the Liberals will be in a 
_ minority. The loss of a seat 
-. at Walworth, the failure to 
pull down the Unionist ma- 
jority at Leamington, and the 
state of the poll in Edin- 
burgh all point one way. Mr. 
Chamberlain is naturally 
much elated, and the Tories 
speak as if they had hardly 
patience towait forthe decease 
of the Cabinet before entering upon its inheritance. 
Meanwhile, the Liberal Ministry continues to 
administer the affairs of the Empire in so satis- 
factory a fashion that even the most acrimonious 
critic cannot lay a finger upon anything 
approaching to a job,» a scandal, or a blunder. 
Ireland is peaceful as Ireland has never been for 
thirty years. The Home Office is vigilant and alert, 
while the Foreign Office, with half the world on its 
hands, can find no more formidable critic than Sir 
Ashmead Bartlett. 
The policy of the Government in Armenia, 


From Der Wahre Jacob, 
June 1, 1895. 





**T want diversion.” 


Armenia : ; . 
and the which’is that of active co-operation with 
Powers: Russia and France, has, so far, borne no 
fruit. The Grand Turk never travels post when 


reforms are concerned, and is about as prompt in 
considering the Note of the three Powers as if he were 
invited to consider the extraction of his eye-teeth by 
a syndicate of enterprising dentists. He will, of 
course, shuffle and dawdle, and throw dust in the 
eyes of Europe by bogus reforms and sham conces- 
sions. But if he protracts this beyond a given point 
it is expected that the three Powers will invoke 
the Concert of Europe, and we may see a repetition of 
the events of 1876-8, when the Berlin memorandum 
of the three Powers—Austria, Germany and Russia— 
was followed by the Conference at Constantinople, 
which in turn gave way to the armed intervention 
of Russia. For the sake of Armenia it is to be hoped 
that this will be the case, but if Russia intervenes in 
Armenia, England this time must also bring effective 
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From Kladderadatsch.] 
JAPAN AND CHINA—ANOTHER GERMAN POINT OF VIEW. 


(March 31, 1895. 


pressure to bear at Constantinople. Our ironclads 
may have to thread the Dardanelles once more, but 
this time they will menace, not the Russian army of 
Liberation, but the Turkish oppressor. 
he ‘enema the farther East the policy of the 
and their Government is one of formal abstention 
Treaty. from concerted pressure on Japan, com- 
bined with informal representations that she would 
do well to lend a ready ear to the suggestions of 
Russia, France, and Germany. Japan has not only 
yielded on paper to the representations of the three 
European Powers, but is said to be actively engaged 
in evacuating the Liao-tung Peninsula. She has 
promised to quit Port Arthur, but she will 
naturally remain, both at Port Arthur and at 
Wai-hai-wei, until her in- 
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refused to sanction the proposal to join the three 
Powers in intervening against Japan. 
It is announced that we are to stay in 


The Future Chitr 


ef Chitral. al—worse luck. It may be necessary, 


but it is ruinously expensive, as Sir Lepel 
Griffin takes care to point out in one of this month’s 
magazines. Chitral cost us heavily in the lives of 
brave men ; it will cost us still more heavily if we 
have to keep a permanent garrison at that out-of- 
the-world station among tribes whose pastime is war, 
and whose special science is the attack of fortified 
places. If only we could have cleared out of Chitral 
as we cleared out of Corinto! But although we feel 
this, and feel it very strongly, it is not a question in 
which the public at home would be justified in inter- 
fering with the discretion of the responsible autho- 
rities in India.. 
London society has been enlivened this 
season by the visit of the heir apparent 
to the throne of Afghanistan. Nasrullah 
Khan, the first Afghan prince of note to visit this 


The Ameer’s 
Son in 
London. 


country, the son of the Ameer Abdur Rahman, has 
been royally entertained by prudent hosts who 
shrewdly imagine that there will be less likelihood of 
any necessity for repeating the march to Kabul if 
the heir to the Afghan throne is adequately im- 
pressed.by the might and majesty of the British 





demnity is paid. As Japan 
is to receive an_ extra 
£10,000,000 for giving up 
Port Arthur, she has the 
opportunity of giving the 
world an object-lesson in 
the power of naval arma- 
ments which would not be 
forgotten. Suppose Japan 
spends the ten millions in 
building ten first-class iron- 
clads and thirty cruisers, she 
would be able to sweep the 
Pacific of every foreign flag. 
Such a fleet would be a far 
greater increase of offensive 
strength than Port Arthur, 
which, in that case, she 
could retake whenever she 
pleased. We have not yet 
seen the end of this inter- 
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vention, and, Mr. Greenwood 
notwithstanding, I am not 
sorry that the Cabinet 





THE REAL HERO OF THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN. 


A Mule with the Maxim Gun Carriage which Captain A. L. Peebles invented. 
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Empire. Her Majesty, with a salutary dread of 
the consequences of lodging oriental princes in royal 
palaces—the Shah, it will be remembered, used to 
wipe his nose upon the costly curtains of Buckingham 
Palace—farmed out her guest at Dorchester House, the 
most magnificent private palace in London. Nasrullah 
Khan has been taken to see the Queen, and the Zoo, 
and the Derby, and he has, besides, been entertained 




















SIRDAR NASRULLAH KHAN, 
Second son of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
(From the picture by Dr. J. A. Gray.) 


with an endless round of visits and reviews and amuse- 
ments until his head ached, and he must have wished 
himself back at Kabul. It is all right to try to impress 
Nasrullah, but it may all be wasted. No man suc- 
ceeds in Afghanistan merely because he is the son 
of his father. Succession to the throne among these 
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tribes is settled by civil war, in which heirs and 
pretenders enter as for a go-as-you-please race, aid 
none can say who will come out first. Nasrullah’s 
chances will depend far more upon his capacity for 
rough-and-ready generalship than upon his sonship to 
Abdur Rahman, and of his skill in war no one can 
as yet form any idea. 

Last month there befel two of the ablest 
women of our time—two, moreover, who 
incarnate as much of the modern spirit 
as any*of their sex—the cruellest fate which can 
overtake a woman. Olive Schreiner and Mrs. 
Asquith each became mothers, only to learn in 
the same hour that their children were dead. 
Olive Schreiner had described such a sorrow 
in her story of the South African farm as hap- 
pening to her heroine. It has now overtaken 
herself. No one of woman born has more maternal 
instinct than Olive Schreiner, and the news of her 
bereavement will excite universal sympathy. There 
is an interesting article in one of this month’s 
miscellanies which goes to show that learned women 
don’t marry. It would be sad to have to infer that 
when women of genius marry, their books are their 
only offspring. There are so many, so very many, of 
the other sort. 

Arthur Orton, better known as Sir Roger 
Tichborne, has at last made a clean breast 
of the colossal fraud which he practised 
so long on the British public. His confession, which 
is being published week by week in the People, is an 
interesting sequel to a trial, the reports of which all 
England read day after day for twelve months at a 
time. I remember being nearly mobbed in Darlington 
by his admirers for protesting against the scandal of 
“Sir Roger’s” public appearances. I wonder what 
these credulous Tichbornites think to-day of their 
quondam. hero. Another rare rogue, in the shape 
of Jabez Balfour, was a good deal before the Courts. 
last month. He will reappear at the Old Bailey, 
and then we may expect to hear no more of him for 
some time to come. Nemesis has leaden feet, but even 
justice comes to him who knows how to wait. Un- 
fortunately the waiters sometimes die before they 
come to their own. 


Death in 
Birth. 


“Sir Roger” 
and Jabez. 
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DIARY FOR MAY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
May 1. May Day Demonstrations. 
Public Park at Wavertree presented to the 
Corporation of Liverpool. 
Sher Afzul and other prisoners left Dir for India. 
Conference of Liberal Unionists at Shrewsbury. 
2. Annual Meeting of the Liberation Society. 
Mr. James Torr appointed Recorder of Deal. 
The Reichstag passed the Customs Law Amend- 
ment Bill. 
Annual Meetings of the London City Mission 
and the Church Pastoral Ald Society. 
‘Treaty of Shimonoseki ratified by the Chinese 
Emperor at Pekin. 
3. The Reichstag voted 1,700,000 marks for the 


expense of the Festivities at the opening of 


the Baltic Canal. 
New York Senate adopted a resolution 
sympathising with the Cuban Insurgents. 
Afghan Government agreed to hand over Umra 
Khan to British custody. 

4. Royal Academy Banquet. 

Brazilian Congress opene 1. 

British Warships left Corinto for Panama ; and 
Nicaragua’s Minister in London was officially 
authorised to accept Terms of Settl:>ment with 
Great Britain. 


» 





G. 


E. ARMSTRONG, 
New Editor of the Globe. 


MR. 


6. Jabez Balfour arrived in custody at Southamp- 
ton. 

Conference of the Congregational Union opened. 

Japan renounced her claim to t.e final posses- 
sion of Liao-Tung Peninsula, including Port 
Arthur, 

8. Reception at the National Liberal Club 

Centenary Conversazioue of the Loudon Mission 
Society. 

Debate opened in German Reichstag on the Anti- 

Revohitionary Bills. 

H.M.S. Renown launched at Pembroke Dock. 

Italian Chamb.r of Deputies dissolved by King 
Humbert. 

Ratifications of the Treaty of Shimonoseki 
exchanged at Cheefoo. 

9. Memorial Tablet to the late Professor Adams 
unveilel in Westminster Abbey. 

Budget Statement submittei to the Sydney 
Legislative Assembly. 

Debate in the Belgiau Chamber on the Pvo- 
tectionist Bill. 

London School Board decided to borrow £200,000 
from the L.C.C. for the erection of New 
Schools, ete. 

10. Keturn of Queen Nathalie to Servia. 


12. 


16. 


li. 





THE HON, ALFRED LYTTELTON, 
New M.P. for Warwick aud Leamingto:. 


toyal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Administration of Military and Civil Ex- 
penditure in India. 

Mr. E L. Berkeley appointe Commissioner aud 
Consul-General for uganda. 

Scheme for reforms in Armevia drawn up by 
the Powers was presente | to the Sultan 

Reichstag rejected the Auti-Revolutiouary 

Bills. 

Reichstag rejected the Tobacco Taxation 


Meetings 

Convocation of Canterbury openet. 

Hungarian House of Magnates reje ted the 
important provisions of the two Evclesiastical 
Biils. 

Count Kalnoky teadered his resigaation a second 
time, which was a-cepted. 

Mr. Satow appviute] Eavoy Extraordivary at 
Tokio. 





MR. JAMES 
New M.P. for 
(From @ photograph 


BAILEY, 
Walworth. 
by C. Vandyk.) 


18. 


20. 


24, 





. General 


Earthquake shocks in Italy. 

Salisbury declared capital of Rhodesia. 

Dr. W. G. Grace made his 100th century in 
First Cluss Cricket. 

Certain Powers asked Japan to state amount of 
indemnity demanded for the retrocession of + 
Liao-Tung Peninsula. 

German Reichstag adopted a Bill providing for 
Punishment of Slavery ; and also passed the 
Sugar Taxation Bill. 

American Iucome-tax declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. 


. Conference of the Women’s National Liberal 


Association. 
Spanish troops inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Cuban Insurgents. 


. Conference on the Manitoba Schools qzestion 


held at Ottawa. 
Germau R-ichstag passed Second Reading on 
the Spirit Taxation Bill. 


. Deputation to Lord Rosebery on the Armenian 


Question 

Sir H. Parkes’s motion of want of confidence in 
the Reid Ministry defeated. 

Lord Leigh and Sir Henry Loch were appointed 
Members of the Privy Council. Other birth- 
dy bovours anneun-e |, 


MR. W. A. LOCKER, 
New Editor of the Morning Post. 
(From a photo. by Lafayette.) 


Deputation to Lord Rosebery on the Inter- 
Imperial Postal and Telegraph Routes. 

Sir W. Whiteway announced in the Newfound- 
land House of Assembly that all obligations 
would be met on June 30. 

Nasrullah Khan, second son of the Ameer of 
Aghanistan, arrived at Portsmouth. 

Portuguese Government announced the sup- 
ee of the native revolt on the Incomati 
tiver. 

Queen Victoria completed her seventy-sixth year 

Mass meeting at the Albert Hall supporting the 
Local Option Bill. 

Sir C. Boyle’s award with regard to disputed 
te: ms of the Board of Trade settlement in the 
boot industry issued. 

Conference of delegates, in Paris, from Arme- 
nian Associations in Europe. 

Election in Italy — Crispi’s party 
returned with a large majority. 

Indian Exhibition opene! at Earl’s Court. 

L'eputation to Mr. Fowler of delegates repre- 
senting the Laucashire Cotton Trade on the 
Indian import duties. 

H.M.S. Terrible launched at Clydebank. 
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SIR HENRY IRVING. 
(Photograph by Walery.) 


Admiral Culme-Seymour received by the 
Khedive at Alexandria. 

Pacific Mail. Company’s s.s. 
160 lives lost. 

28. Conference on Railway Rates for Foreign Mer- 
chandise. 
29. Melbourne Legislative Assembly opened. 

Fifty Armenians arrested at Constantinople for 
crying ‘* Long live Armenia!” 

30. Prince of Wales consented to be nominated fot 
the Chancellorship of University of Wales. 

Newfoundland Loan ratified in London. 

Attack on Consuls at Jeddah by Belouins; 
British Vice-Consul shot dead. 

Arrival of Sir Hercules Robinson, the new 
Governor, at Cape Town. 

Mikado made a triumphal return to Tokio, 

Japanese Forces landed in, Formosa, and some 
fighting took place. . 

M. Hanotanx, iv the French Chamber, made an 
important statement on the Foreign Policy of 
France. 

Earthquake mooie in Greece. 


Colima wreckel ; 


GENERAL DUCHESNE, 
In Command of the French Expedition ia 
Madagascar. 
(Photograph by Pierre Petit.) 








BY-ELECTIONS. 


May 14. Walworth :— 


15. 


On the death of Mr. Saunders, a by-election was 
held with the following result :— 

Mr. J. Bailey (C) .. ie oe ©=2,676 

Col. Reade (L) oe es o. 2,105 

Mr. Lansbury (I) .. PS a 347 





Con. majority .. 571 


n S92: 





Lib. majority 296 
West Dorset :— 
On the death of Mr. H. R. Farquharson, a by- 
election was held with the ae result :-— 
Col. R. Williams (C). . ee 3,538 
Mr. G. Wood Homer (l L).. ee $2,325 
Con. majority 1,213 
In 1892: 
(C) 3,691 
(L) 2,813 


Con. majority 878 


. Warwick and Leamington :— 


On the retirement of the late Speaker, Viscount 
Peel, a by-election was held with the following 
result :— 

Hon. A. Lyttelton (U) aw eo 2,815 

Alderman Duckworth (L) .. oo 506 





Unionist majority .. 579 
In 1885: 
(L) 2,644 
(C) 2,272 





ano 


Lib. majority 372 


In 1886 and 1892, Viscouut Peel was returned un- 


24, 


- 


—) 


30. 


May 1. 


zr & 


opposed on each occasion. 

Croydon :— 

Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie was returned unoppose:l 
on the succession of the Hon. Sidney Herbert 
to the Earldom of Pembroke. 

Ediuburgh (West Division) :— 

On the succession of Viscount Wolmer to the 
Earldom of Selborne, a by-election was held 
with the following result :— 

Mr. Lewis McIver(U) .. oe 3,783 

Master of Elibank (G) .. ¢e 3,075 


Unionist majority 708 
In 1892: 
(U) 3,728 
(G) 3,216 


Unionist majority 512 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 
Sir Henry James, at Shrewsbury, on the 
Unionist Alliance. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, on State Con- 
ciliation. 

Mr. Goschen, at Westminster Palace Hotel, on 
Economic Science. 

Lord George Hamilton, at Acton, on the 
Unionists. 





. Lord Ripon, at Holborn, on the Colony of 


Western Australia. 


. Mr. Chamberlain, at West Lavington, on 


Schools. 


. Mr. Balfour, at Holborn, on the Press. 


Lord Tweedmouth, at Bath, on Welsh Dis- 
establishment. 

Lord Rosebery, Sir W. Harcourt, Earl Spencer 
and others at the National Liberal Club. 


- Lord Ripon, at Guildford, on Government 


Legislation. 
Dr. Elgar, at the Japan Society, on Japancse 
Shipping. 


ping, 
. Mr. Balfour, at Holborn, on Local Self-Govern- 


ment. 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Holborn, on ditto. 
Duke of Devonshire, at Derby, on Disestablish- 


ment. 
i3. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, on ‘‘A Journey in Eastern 


Asia Minor.” 
Mr. J. L. Myers, on ‘* Journeys in the Peninsula 
of Halicarnassus.” 


. Mr. Balfour, at the Imperial Institute, on 


Medical Science. 
Mr. Goschen, at Pimlico, on Current Politics. 
Dr. Welldon, at the Hdétel Métropole, on 
Imperial Aspects of Education. 
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MISS ELIZABETH A. DAWES, 
The First Lady D. Litt. 
(Photograph by Mayall.) 


17. Mr. J. Thornycroft, at the United Seryje: 
Institution, on Torpeco-boat Destroyers. 
19. Sir Frank Lockwood, at the Hotel Métropole, on 
the Press. 
21. Lord Ripon, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, on the 
+ Liberal Party. 
22. Lord Salisbury, at Bradford, on the Government 
Policy. 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, at 
St. James’s Hall, on the Unionist Policy. 
Sir W. Harcourt, at the Mansion House, on 
Trade and Finance. 
Lord Brassey, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, on 
Factory Legislation. e 
23. Lord Salisbury, at Bradford, on the Armenian 
Question. 
Sir F. Jenne, at Holborn, on the Press and 
Literature. 
25. Sir J. Lubbock, at West Islington, on Libera) 


Unionism. 
Mr. Balfour, at Westminster Town Hall, on the 
Political Situation. 


. Lord Tweedmouth, at Stoke Newington, on the 


Radical Party. 


. Duke of Norfolk on the Prospects of a Dissolu- 


tion. 


. Lord Salisbury, at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, on 


the County Council. 





MR. LESLIE BALFOUR-MELVILLE, 
The Amateur Golf Champion. 
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28. 


29. 





30. 






3. 





May 2. Court of Law Fees (Scotland) Bill 


28. Consolidated 








Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, on the Poli. 
tical Situation. , 

Mr. J. Morley, at Newcastle, on the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Holman Hunt, at Oxfor!, on ** The Obliga- 
tions of Universities towards Art.” 





PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

passed 
Committee. 

Bill to amend the Matrimonial Causes 
1857 and the law relating to the Marriages 
of Divorced Persons read first time. 

Mr. Speaker’s Retirement Bill read second 
time. 

Bill to codify the law relsting to Marine In- 
surance read first time. 

Sea Fisheries Regulation 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker’s Retirement Bill read third time. 

Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill read third time. 

Bill to reconstitute the University of London 
introduced. 

Naturalization 
second time, 
Report Stage concluded of the Sea Fisheries 
Regultion (Scotland) Bill—Lord Salisbury’s 
amendment carried by 73 to 45. 

Metropolitan Police (Receiver) Bill and the 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall Bill read third 
time. 


Scotland) Bill passed 


(Residence Abroad) Bill read 


. Naturalization (Residence Abrvad) Bill passed 


Committee. 

Midwives’ Registration Bill read second time. 

Local Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill passed Committee. 

Solicitors’ (Ireland) Bill read third time. 

Life Assurance Companies Bill read second 
time. 


. Debate on Railway Rates and Charges for Home 


and Foreign Merchandise. 

Debate on the Third Reating of the Sea Fisheries 
Regulation (Scotland) Bill. 

Cruelty to Animals (Scotland) Amendment Bill 
passed Committee. 

Church Patronage Bill passed Committee. 

Law of Inheritance Amendment Bill rejected by 
107 to 52. 

Debate on Uganda. 

Extradition Bill read second time. 

Lord Rosebery introduced a Bill to secure fulle” 
representation of Colnial interests on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Councii. 

Marine Insurance Bill read second time. 

Fund (No. 2) Bill and Budget 
Bill read third time 

Divorce Amendment Bill read second time. 

Wild Birds Protection Bil! read third time. 

Royal Assent given to Consolidated Fund 
(No. 2) Bill, Budget Pill, and several others. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 


, (Photograph by Fradelle and Young). 


Act of 


May 1. Corrupt and [legal Practices Pre- 
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28. 


. Adjourned debate on Clause 1 of the 


. Criminal 


. County Councils 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


vention Act (1883) Amendment Bill 
referred to Standing Committee on 


Law. 

Mr. Macdona moved Second Reading 
of Parliamentary, Franchise (Women ) 
Bill. 

Sir W. Harcourt made his Budget state- 
ment. 

Adjourned debate on Second ' Reading 
of Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill. 

Naval Works Bill withdrawn. 

Budget resolutions agreed to 

Discussion on the Duke of Coburg’s 
annuity. —Mr. Morton’s hostile reso- 
lution negatived by 193 to 72, 

Welsh Disestablishment Bill—Clanse 1. 

Land Transfer Bill read second time. 





Welsh Disestabliximent Bill. 

Law and Procedure ([re- 
land) Act (1887) Repeal Bill rea 
second time. 

Old Age Pensions Bill withdrawn. 

Debate on George Trevelyan’ 
motion concerning appointment ci 
Scotch Grand Committee. 

Budget Resolution reimposing adidi- 
tional duty on beer carried by 230 w 
206. 

Discussion raised by Lord Selborne as 
to the right of a leer of the Realm tu 
remain a Member of the House. 

Welsh Disestablishment Bill—Clause 
1 carried by 192 to 173. 

Budget Bill read a first time. 


Sir 


. Select Committee appoiuted to inquire 


into the Earldom of Selborne. 
Debate on Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill—Clause 2. 
Land Tenure Bill read second time. 
Bill to amend the law relating to 
Friendly Societies intro inced, 
Buiget Bill read second time. 


- Grievances of Post Office employés discussed. 


Debate on Tied Houses. 

Welsh Diszstablishment Fill—Clause 2 agreed to. 

Debat2 on Report of Select Committee on the 
Ea: ldom of Selborne—New writ issue |. 

Mr. Broaihurst introduced a Bill to amend 
the licensing law relating to Tied Houses, 

Welsh Disestablishment Bill—Clause 3 carrie1 
by 192 to 174. 

Agricultural Education in Elementary Schools 
Bill read second time. 


. Stinding Committee on Scotch Bills appointed. 


Mr. J. Lowther’s amendment to Clause 4 of the 
Budget Bill rejected by 190 to 61. 

Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill read second time. 

Women’s Parliamentary and Local Franchise 
Bill was withdrawn. 

Buiget Bill passed Committee. 

Committee of Supply—Civil Service Estimates. 

Sir J. Pease’s resolution condemning the Opium 
Trade rejected by 176 to 59. 


. Discussion on the L.C.C, (Tower Bridge Southern 


Approach) Bill. 

Debate on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill— 
Clause 4. 

Budget Bill read third time. 

Motion to adjourn over Derby-day rejectel by 
221 to 174. 

Welsh Disestablishment Bill—Clause 4 carried 
by 221 to 174. 

Naval Works Bill passed Committee. 

Agricultural Education in Elementary Schools 
Bill referred to Standing Coramittee on Trade. 

(Ireland) Bill read second 


time. 

Westminster (Parliament Street, etc.) Improve- 
ments Bill rejected by 200 to.78 on the second 
reading. 

Committee of Supply—Civil Service Estimates. 


- Debate on the Civil Service Estimates—vote on 


account of £5,310,020 agreed to. 





OBITUARY. 


May 1. Mr. William Saunders, M.P., 72. 


2 
3. 
4. 





. Canon Moberley. 


Karl of Pembroke, 44. 

Lord Selborne, 82. 

Countess of Kimberley, 70. 
Mrs. J. K, Spender (novelist). 








THE 


MISS GRACE CHISHOLM, 


Doctor of Philosophy ‘at the University at Gittingen. 


(Photograph by Russell and Sons.) 


. Sir George Buchanan, M.D., 64. 


M. Karl Vogt (German biologist), 78. 
Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe, 81. 
Sir Robert Peel, 73. 

Sir Cyril C. Graham, 61. 

Sir Jerom Murch, 88. 

Mr. Charles H. Parkes, 78. 

Mr. Joseph Whitaker, 75. 


. Duke of Hamilton, 50. 


Lieut.-Gen. Fielden, M.P., 70. 

Hon. G. C. Hawker (late Speaker of the South 
Australian House of Assembly). 

Admiral Sir C. Elliot, 76. 

Professor Chamberlain, D.D., 70. 

Mr. Gresham (Americ«n Secretary of State}, 63. 

Mr. Locker-Lampson (poet). 

Mr. G. Bentley (publisher), 66. 
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THE RIGHT HON. JAMES STANSFELD, M.P., 


R. STANSFELD has intimated that he will not 
offer himself for re-election when Parliament is 
dissolved. The new House of Commons that will 

assomble next year will be without the familiar presence 
of one of the noblest 
and best representatives 
which county or burgh 
ever sent to St. Stephen’s. 
For moral worth, for 
sagacious statesmanship, 
and for that heroic ele- 
ment which is the saving 
salt of public life, Mr. 
Stansfeld stands easily 
first among all our legis- 
lators. That he has not 
been more generally re- 
cognised as foremost 
among the foremost of 
our public men is due 
almost entirely to the fact 
that Mr. Stansfeld has the 
faults of his qualities. 
The most modest of men, 
he could not be induced 
to indulge even in that amount of self-assertion that 
was necessary to remind the heedless world of his 
existence ; the most chivalrous of politicians, he never 
hesitated at self-immolation when temporary effacement 
was the indispen 

sable condition of 





In 1870. 
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feld, on principle, refused to take any pains to compel 
the public to appraise him at his proper worth. 

In the House of Commons, where he has been one of 
the most respected and most universally liked of all 
memberg for more than the lifetime of a generation, Mr. 
Stansfeld has no enemies. When the somewhat prepos- 
terous suggestion was put forward, after Sir William 
Harcourt had vetoed the choice of Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man—that Mr. Stansfeld should be elected as a stop-gap 
Speaker—the only argument in favour of adopting a 
course equally opposed to the traditions of Parliament 
and the wishes of Mr. Stansfeld, was that it would have 
afforded members of all parties a welcome opportunity 
of attesting, by an absolutely unanimous vote, the high 
esteem in which they held the senior member for Halifax. 
Yet, although Mr. Stansfeld is one of those who stand in 
danger of the woe pronounced upon those of whom all 
men speak well, no one can venture to suggest that he 
has gained his proud position by being; all things to all 
men. Mr. Stanstfeld has ever fought in the van. He has 
never been found absent when an unpopular but righteous 
cause was to be championed, and he did not hesitate on 
occasion to smite even his leader in the face when—as 
not unfrequently happened when dealing with such 
non-party questions as the reception of Garibaldi, the 
Repeal of the C. D. Acts, or the Enfranchisement of 
Women—Mr. Gladstone played an unfriendly part. A 
bold, thoroughgoing, uncompromising Radical when he 
entvred Parliament, he remains to this day a bold uncom- 





the success of his 
cause. A much 
smaller man with a 
little more personal 
ambition would 
have figured much 
more conspicuotsly 
in the estimation 
both of his party 
and his people ; and 
a less heroic max, 
with a keener eye 
to the profit and 
loss side of public 
virtue, could have 
established a higher 
reputation for self- 
abnegation and 
devotion to the 
public interest with 
no more stock-in- 
trade than a pe-- 
centage of the assets 
which stand to Mr. 
Stansfeld’s credit. 
Too much modesty, 
although a private 
virtue, becomes in 
this way a public 
vice, and England 
is the poorer to-day 
becanse Mr. Stans- 
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seenagee.| Radical—more sturdy and stalwart, indeed, 
han multitudes of the younger men of our later day, 
who like to swagger as the “advanced” members of 
the party. Yet the staunch old Tories, who shudder at 
his affinity with revolutionists like Mazzini, have not a 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


one of dissent, of protest, and of assertion of individual 
conviction against the dogmatism of the majority, en- 
forces reflection, and breeds of necessity men of stronger 
character than that which is generated in the hothouses 
of State establishments. It was in such a household Mr. 
Stansfeld was born, in such an atmosphere he was reared, 





word save of admiration and respect to say of Mr. 
Stansfeld. It is the triumph of per- 


and the shaping influence of the 
Unitarian matrix has remained with 





sonal geniality, transparent sincerity, 
and an utter absence alike of self- 
seeking or of party rancour. Our 
public life might have spared a doze 
other public men better than one Mr. 
Stansfeld. 

Mr. Stansfeld is notable in other 

respects—especially, for example, as 
the last surviving link between 
English Radicalism and the Revolu- 
tionaries of the Continent. He alone 
among existing M.P.s has been 
sworn comrade with insurgent Pole 
and revolutionary Russian, with 
rebel Magyar and conspiring Italian, 
to say nothing of the Frenchmen of 
the barricades. The present genera- 
tion of English public men are woe- 
fully parochial—almost as parochial 
for the most part as the Congress- 
men of Washington or the Aldermen 
of the City of Chicago. Gambetta 
once declared that it was the mission 
of John Morley to be the literary 
expositor of French ideas to the 
British public—a kind of interna- 
tional middleman in the world of 
thought; but Mr. Morley has long 
since found more engrossing occupa- 
tion in administering the affairs , of 
the Isle of Saints. Mr. Gladstore used to keep up a fitful 
connection with the Continent, the basis of which was 
quite as much ecclesiastical as political; bat Mr. Glad- 
stone is in retirement, and Mr. Stansfeld is left almost 
alone to represent the enthusiasms and the aspirations 
which, fifty years ago, remodelled Europe. Mr. Stansfeld, 
both in his earlier phase and in his latest, was always 
an international man. He is one of the comparatively 
few politicians who have harangued continental audiences 
in other than their native tongue. His retirement createsa 
great gap in the public life of Britain—a gap which every 
one can feel, but which no one can fill. 


I.—ANCESTRY AND EDUCATION. 

Mr. Stansfeld is now in his seventy-sixth year. He 
was born early in the century, when the paths of stalwart 
Radicals in politics and Nonconformists in religion were 
not so pleasant as they have been in the last twenty-five 
years. His father was a solicitor in Halifax, who filled 
for many years the office of County Court Judge in that 
thriving West Riding borough.. Mr. Stansfeld, senior, was 
a‘ Liberal in politics and in religion a Unitarian, a sect 
which has always been in the van of social and political 
progress, however much it may be excommunicated by 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. There is a distinct advantage 
in being born a Dissenter, especially an unorthodox 
Dissenter. It has no doubt many disadvantages, but one 
advantage outweighs them all. No one who is born a 
Nonconformist of the Nonconformists can ever sink into a 
comfortable, apathetic, complacent acquiescence in things 
as they are. Every Nonconformist merely by being a 
Nonconformist is compelled to think. His position being 
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him to the last. 
HIS UNITARIAN UPBRINGING. 

The Unitarians among whom 
Mr. Stansfeld’s lot was cast were a 
sect cultured, comparatively leisured 
and well-to-do. ‘lhere was among 
them no wild and fervent gospelling 
such as that which helped the 
Primitive Methodists to evangelise 
the savages of the mine; but there 
was inits stead a healthy enthusiasm 
of humanity, making itself manifest 
in rigid regard for rightness of in- 
dividual conduct and a keen sense 
of the obligations which were due 
to society and to the State. Most of 
the best of the New Englanders, from 
Emerson to Lowell and Holmes, were 
Unitarians of thistype. It is a high 
type, with a morality not surcharged 
with emotion, but full of tenderness 
and aspiration—lacking alas! only 
in that faculty of propagandism 
which alone secures the perpetuity 
of religions. 

“GOODERER,” BUT NOT “GOODY-GOODY.” 

In the Stansfeld household there 
was a tradition that the boy James 

on one occasion made a notable prayer—a prayer 
which the whole of his after-life seems in some 
fashion to have been spent in fulfilling. He prayed, 
“Make us all gooderer and gooderer until we can’t be 
no gooderer ’’—a finely phrased but ungrammatical aspi- 
ration after the ideal to which Mr. Stansfeld has always 
been true. But with all his “gooderers” James Stans- 
feld was ever a fighter from his youth up. When quite 
a small boy at school he succeeded in establishing, 
almost inadvertently, a solid reputation for pugnacity, 
which he stumbled into unawares. There was much of 
the old Puritan breed in James Stansfeld. His mother’s 
father had been Unitarian minister at Halifax for twenty- 
seven years, and he had been reared from the cradle in 
the devout sanctities of prayer. 

But like many children he took it up rather oddly, and 
one of his earliest recollections of school life is that of 
going to sleep night after night after stormy days of 
fighting in the playground, muttering as rapidly as he 
could, as a kind of scriptural charm, “Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath! Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath,” until the monotony of the repetition 
brought slumber to his eyelids, and he slept to wake 
next morning refreshed and. ready to incur fresh obliga- 
tions of wrath, which he seemed to think did not matter 
if he could only discharge them before sundown. 


THE CHILD AS FATHER OF THE MAN. 


The combination of healthy hard hitting with an 
instinctive shrinking from the cherishing of a grudge 
or the nursing of malice has always been characteristic 
of Mr. Stansfeld. In this as in many other respects the 
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child was father of the man. The influence of his mother 
and his sisters—he had seven sisters and no brothers 
which encompassed him from his earliest years did not 
have the mischievous results so familiar in histories 
of the only boy in the family. He had a sister older 
than he was—an excellent thing for all boys. For 
as all our ideas are formed in earliest childhood, it is well 
that the boy when he is first beginning to walk and 
run and enter into life, should be continually con- 
fronted by the consciousness that his elder sister, although 
a girl, is stronger and wiser and braver than he. 
Such experiences implant salutary lessons as to the 
equality of the 
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he had not a notion as to the equal rights of all classes; 
as he said, “I was an aristocrat in my small way, an 
aristocrat of caste but not of sex.” In those days of 
careful housekeeping servants were very poorly paid and 
they worked very hard. If their mistress was a good 
housekeeper she kept them hard at work, as servants 
would never work now, but in return she watched 
over them, and in fact was the mother of them. 
They were kept under a kind of tutelage. They 
could not dress as they liked, or do as they liked. 
It was indeed the close of the patriarchal system, and 
whatever that may be, it is not based on the theory 

of equality, but 








sexes which are Peres eae 

never eradicated. SS = SS 
Mr. Stansfeld, 
although one boy 
among seven 
sisters, was not 
spoiled. When 
he was not more 
than seven, his 
sense of justice 
was so strong that 
one of the most 
familiar incidents 
of the nursery left 
on him an im- 
pression which is 
remembered to 
this hour. “J 
remember,” said 
Mr. Stansfeld, 
when we were 
talking of this 
question, ‘that 
on one occasion 
we children were 
brought up to 
afternoon tea. 
Mother gave us 
each a piece of 
tea-cake, but one 
piece remained 
over. Children 
at that time did 
not have many 
good things, and 
we wondered 
what was to be 
done with that 
one piece. My 
mother said that 
I was to have it. 
One of my sisters 
asked ‘Why?’ My mother said because I was a boy. 
I did not like it—I remember I did not like it. It was 
before I was seven years of age, but it gave me a feeling 
which I have never forgotten. I regret to say I ate the 
cake, though I did not accept the reason for which it 
was given to me.” 
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A BOYISH ARISTOCRAT. 


It is very interesting to look back to the beginning of 
one’s political and social ideas and to see the first 
germ of our maturer convictions. When Mr. Stansfeld 
was a boy in the days before the first Reform Bill, 
although a Radical in politics, in the narrower field 
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MR. STANSFELD IN 1850. 





rather upon its 
exact opposite. 
“T can remem- 
ber,” said Mr. 
Stansfeld, “ when 
= I was at school 
in Liverpool a 
coachman talking 
to me of equality. 
I did not like it 
then, but I believe 
it set me thinking. 
I think I had that 
aristocratic feel- 
ing up till I was 
about ten or 
twelve years old. 
I think I lost it 
when I went to 
school, because 
every one is equal 
at school.” That 
coachman had 
much to answer 
for. James 
Stansfeld hav- 
ing started a- 
thinking, went 
ahead; and when 
he entered Parlia- 
ment many years 
later he was prob- 
ably the most un- 
compromising 
assertor of equal- 
ity in the then 
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school, Mr. Stans- 
feld came up to 
London in 1837 
to attend University College. He met new people 
with new ideas, to which from heredity and con- 
viction he took as kindly as to his mother’s milk. He 
became an ardent politician, collogued with the moral 
force Chartists, but held a sufficiently independent posi- 
tion to be denounced in full forum by one O’Brien as a 
bloated capitalist who had entered their ranks in order 
to plunder the working man. Young Stansfeld, who was 
passing rich on £100 a year, living in lodgings at a pound 
a week in Grafton Street, Gower Street, felt somewhat 
flattered by this discovery of his capitalistic enormities. 
COLLEGE LIFE IN LONDON. 

In those days there was no collegiate life at London 

University. To this day there is very little, to the shame 
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and discredit of London be it said. It would almost 
seem as if in London man ceased to be a gregarious 
animal. Possibly the gregarious instinct receives sufficient 
satisfaction in the aggregation of so many millions in the 
pived desert, and there is none to spare for the creation 
of those kindly human ties which exist in smaller com- 
munities. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Stansfeld, when 
asked as to his mature conviction on the comparative 
advantages of London to the older universities, replied : 
“I prefer Loidon. But, of coarse, it depends upon the 
Iad—what kind of stu¥ there is in him and what you 
wish to make of him. I see certain advantages in the 
elder universities, but there are more temptations not to 
work. If you choose to work, to have been in the old 
mniversity is an advantage to you in after life. Take 
Mr. Asquith for instance—he made a high reputation a‘ 
Oxford, and it has been of advantage to him ever since. 
Certainly to have had a career at Oxford or Cambridg¢: 
was always considered so much of an advantage in M.. 
Gladsto:e's eyes that men without it were badly handi- 
eapped. Still I think that the Lond on University is a very 
imperfect institation. Tere ought to be some collegiat. 
life under proper management.” 
CRABBE ROBINSON AND HIS SEL. 

Although collegiate life there was none, social inter- 
eourse of another kind was not lacking. Not'ing is so 
much overlooked in estimating the influence of the 
churehes as the extent to which they operate as social 
introducing-houses, where people are able to affiliate 
themselves to small circles of friends, and realise in a 
small, imperfect, but nevertheless very real fashion, the 
eommunion of men and women, if not the conmunion 
of saints. The Sunday-school and the choir, the 
Methodist class and the prayer meeting, have a very 
potent, although indirect, influente which the veriest 
Freethinker might do well to recognise with gratitu.le, 
and which it would be well if he endeavoured to sup!y 
for those who are outside the ecclesiastical pule. 
When Mr. Stansfeld came to London as a young man he 
fot! naturally into the Unitarian sct. Much the m st 
mteresting person whom he met in those early days 
Henry Crabbe Robinson, who, like himself, wa: a 
Unitarian. “TI used to go and breakfast with him,” Mr. 
Stansfeld told me, speaking of those early days. ‘“He 
fived at the Temple then, and afterwards at Russell 
Square. He used to give breakfasts and, later, dinners. 
I met a number of men who made their mark at his 
house. lLavard was often there, and I used to see 
Hatton of the Spectator. The breikfasts used to be at 
haif-past nine. There was always a mixture of political 
and literary men at his house. He was intimate with 
Wordsworth, and he knew Gocthe and Wieland, and, 
mdeed, numerous others of the literary élite of his 
time. 

THE DECAY OF THE. SALON. 

Discussing with Mr. Stansfeld the relative advantages 
of breakfast, lunch or dinner. as. the best mods of inter- 
eourse, Mr. Stansfeld of to-day gave his verdict unhesi- 
tatingly against breakfast. He did not think, he said, 
that it was a good institution. “ You take the cream off 
the day before you begin to work, and you excite your- 
self by social converse which ought to end the day. It 
was in the days when London was much smaller that the 
salon existed. People were able to pass charming 
intellectual evenings at very little cost. There was not 
30 much to read; much less was done by reading than 
by talking. At that time the art of conversation 


was eultivated in this country as it uscd to be in 
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France. People met and prepared themselves for con- 
versation on a certain subject. That kind of art still 
lingers at the older Universities. University men are 
familiar with the notion of meeting together and con- 
sidering who is the best talker.” The idea of conversa- 
tion as a fine ari has, however, largely died out among the 
hurrying, worrying crowd which pours through the streets 
of the great Babylon. 
CALLED TO THE BAR. 

After taking his degree Mr. Stansfeld decided to 
follow his father’s profession and devote himself to the 
study of the law. His father had a gond practice as a 
solicitor, and Mr, Stansfeld after serving for some time 
as a special pleader, a functionary who as a functionary 
is now as extinct as the dodo, was in 1846 called to the Bar 
one year after he was married. He was not, however, 
called until he was on the verge of giving up the law 
altogether as a profession. Tunis change in his career 
was brought about by the increasing attraction of politics. 
The law, he saw, was an exacting mistress. If h+ had to 
make his way at the Bar he must give up all hope of dis- 
interested d3votion to political causes which he hat at 
heart. ‘lhe attrastioa of politics outweighed that of the 
legal profession, but it was politics in a much wider 
sensc than what the word is supposed to signify by 
the Tapers and Tadpoles of party organisations, Mr. 
Stansfeld was being swept into the vortex of the 
Europein revolutionary movement, and in the excite- 
ment of that supreme time it is no wonder that he 
eagerly welcomed the first opportunity of abandoning a 
proiession in which he might have excelled, but which 
was naturally not very congenial. 


II.—MAZZINI AND THE REVOLUTION. 


Before his marriag2 in 1845 Mr. Stansfeld had ‘not 
been connected with any political organisation beyond 
an association which bore the somewhat extraordinary 
title of “My Mama.” This was an association of young 
men who had not more sense than t» dub themselves 
“The Metropolitan Young Men’s Anti-Monopoly Associa- 
tion.” The initials of this long concatenation of words 
spelled “ My Mama,” and as “ My Mama,” therefore, the 
association was known—a title which probably helpel 
to dig its grave. 

HOW HE MET MAZZINI. 

Mr. Stansfeld married Miss Ashurst, a daughter of Mr. 
Ashurst, of Ashurst, Morris and Cv. It was through his 
acquaintance with the Ashursts that he met a man who 
more than any one else exercised a dominating influence 
on his life. That man was Mazzini. His friendship with 
Mazzini was brought about by so casual a circumstance 
as a review by Mazziniof one of the Miss Ashursts’ literary 
efforts. The Italian exile praised the English lady’s 
translation so highly that an introduction was effected, 
and from that moment Mazzini made the Ashursts’ 
house his home. Mazzini, upon whose character his 
recently published love letters throw a flood of light, 
lived solitary in London, but spent his evenings with Mr. 
Stansfeld and the Ashursts. Mrs. Stansfeld’s sister, who 
afterwards became Madame Venturi, was as much under 
the influence of Mazzini as her sister and her brother- 
in-law. It is not surprising that this should have been 
the case. Mr. Stansfeld and the Ashursts were young 
and enthusiastic, full of ideals, and in thorough sym- 
pathy with the movement of European nationalism, which 
was even then beginning to make itself felt beneath the 
shaking thrones of kings and emperors. In the cultured 
and leisured home of the Ashursts Mazzini found all he 
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MAZZINI. 


desired in the way of social intercourse and of the stimulus 
which comes from the meeting of intelligent and sym- 
pathetic friends. As for his hosts, they simply worshipped 
him. Great and extraordinary was the personal fascina- 
tion which Mazzini succeeded in exercising over 
those with whom he came into close personal contact. 
Mazzini was pre-eminently a magnetic man. The per- 
sonal influence which he was able to exert, not only upon 
those who knew him well, but upon persons to whom he 
was merely a name, was almost incredible. 


THE GREATNESS OF MAZZINI. 


Looking back over the history of Europe during the 
century which is now drawing to a close, there are few 
names which shine with as bright a lustre as that of 
Joseph Mazzini. In European politics hardly any 
personality has counted for quite so much. Among the 
scores of men who have swaggered on the foretop of their 
respective states, statesmen who have made wars, over- 
thrown dynasties, created kingdoms and empires, there 
are many whose names will be forgotten when that of 
Mazzini is still fresh in the minds of millions. Mazzini 
represented a great idea, and represented it with an 
absoluteness and a sincerity almost unique in this 
faulty and imperfect world. All his greatness was 
due to that fact, and yet so great was the influence 
of his personality—so immense was the ascendency of 
his authoritative character — that it is difficult to 
say whether he owed more to the idea or the idea to 
him. Excepting his idea and his genius, there was 
nothing to give him position and power. He was a plain 
Italian, simple Joseph Mazzini, no more and no less, an 
indistinguishable unit in a mass of some million other 
units living in the Italian peninsula, who were arbitrarily 
partitioned off into one or other of a conglomeration of 
heterogeneous principalities and kingdoms. He was 


neither rich nor noble; he had neither patron nor 
sovereign; he was a mere human item—a grain of sand 
in the Sahara desert; and yet that man, the moment 
he began to deliver his message and to realise the pro- 
gramme which he had marked out for himself, was 
recognised at once as sufficiently great and powerful te 
need to be driven into exile and hunted like a wild beast 
throughout Europe. 


THE MORNING STAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Poor, solitary, forlorn and proscribed, an unnoticed 
refugee in the streets of London, nevertheless, by the mag- 
nificent strength of his character, the inspiration which 
burned in him as in one of the sons of God, he was able, 
after many vicissitudes and some catastrophes, to achieve 
what had been scornfully declared to be a_ political 
impossibility—the resurrection of the Italian nationality. 
Bismarck unified the German Empire, but Bismarck had 
at his back the disciplined battalions of the Hohenzollerns; 
he was the man in the king’s cloak who wielded the 
sceptre of Prussia, and he had all the advantages which are 
conferred by being undisputed master of all the material 
resources ofa great State. Mazzini had nothing, only 
his eloquent voice, his electric pen, and the faith which 
can move mountains. Even now, although he has 
been dead and gone for nearly a quarter of a century, 
he stands out in the midst of the obscure millions of 
his contemporaries like the morning star. Small wonder 
is it that the magnetic attraction of this marvellous 
personality took Mr. Stansfeld captive. But few friend- 
ships were more natural, more spontaneous, and more in 
accordance with the nature of things. For Mr. Stansfeld, 
nurtured in the traditions of liberty, subjected from the 
earliest childhood to the strong and bracing atmosphere 
of moral restraint, with a heart beating high in sym- 
pathy with all noble endeavour, especially in the political 
tield, bowed instinctively before Mazzini with the rever- 
enct which the true disciple ever pays to the true mastec 
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THE PAPA RE. 

“Mazzini was a master who never doubted his mastership. 
Phere was nothing of vulgar domination about him, but 
he had the natural imperiousness of a man whose home 
is in the absolute. Among the small circle of his friends 
and familiars he was kuown as Il Papa Re, the Pope King, 
for the proscribed exile lived and felt as if he were the living 
embodiment of the theocracy which finds a faded emblem 
in the papacy, and as if at the same time he wielded the 
secular authority of the heir of a hundred kings. When 
you compare him with other men, teachers, agitators and 
statesmen, it is as if you compare with the gas lamps 
of the street the great arc lights which in many 
western towns shed a brilliant light from towers soaring 
high above the surrounding buildings. Yet, notwith- 
standing all the innate imperiousness of the Papa Re, he 
was tender and loving, capable of exciting in the mind 








SAFFT. 


of those with whom he came in contact a passionate 
devotion of personal affection more resembling that 
natural to a woman than to a man. 

ON THE EVE OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 

At the time when Mr. Stansfeld made Mazzini’s ac- 
quaintance the great European earthquake which shook 
down so many thrones in 1848 was in the birth-throes. 
The charged mine of European discontent was almost 
ready for an explosion, and Mazzini, more than any other 
man, held the wires along which there was to flit the 
electric spark at the destined hour. There was a 
breathless suspense and intense tragic interest in the 
moment before the revolution burst upon Europe. ‘lo 
be intimate with Mazzini in those days was a far more 
thrilling experience than to be allowed to handle the 
apparatus of the engineer who fired the charge that blew 
up Hell Gate. All the interest which naturally attaches 
to politics on a great and heroic scale was heightened 
by the intense personal interest excited by the anxiety for 
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the safety of Mazzini. If any man counted not his own 
life dear unto him, it was Mazzini. He seemed marked 
out tu be the predestined victim of the cause to which he 
had devoted his life, and no one knew from day to day 
whether before night the summons might not come which 
would call the proscribed exile to a desperate adventure 
more likely than not to end in the dungeon and in death. 

Looking back over that time with the cool reflection 
which comes to one who has passed his threescore years 
and ten, Mr. Stansfeld finds a subtle, and by most men 
unobserved, element in common between himself and 
Mazzini. “ What attracted me to Mazzini more than 
anything else,” said Mr. Stansfeld, “was the idea of 
nationality, of which he was the incarnate embodiment 
and the inspired apostle. Great conservative prin- 
ciples are naturally attractive to me, and the con- 
ception of nationality, although at first and in its 
accident revolutionary, was aw fond distinctly con- 
servative. Mazzini and Kossuth were the two 
figures in the European drama which from the first 
fascinated my attention, but of the two Mazzini was far 
the greater.” 

THE STORMY PETREL OF EUKOPE. 


Mazzini was in all things so wonderfully true. 
His perspective was so far removed from that of the 
everyday world, he was never led astray by the mists 
and shades which deceive men who stand nearer the 
earth. With him the idea of Nationality was a religious 
creed, rational, idealised, and intensely practical. His 
religious conceptions governed everything, from the 
economy of states to the relations between men and 
women. All that he wrote was illumined with a burning 
faith in God and the people. Side by side with ‘the 
announcements of the sublimest truths, this uncom- 
promising idealist had to work from day to day with 
untiring industry over the minutest details of a great 
movement, the ramifications of which covered Europe 
from London to Stamboul. His emissaries were in every 
Jand carrying messages to trusted agents in every 
capital. How innumerable were the subterfuges 
which had to be adopted to secure the safe delivery 
of these missives of revolution! The Post Office could 
not be trusted; letters were tampered with or confis- 
cated as they passed through the mails. Even in our own 
country Mazzini’s correspondence was opened and read. 
Hence the most extraordinary measures were adopted for 
circulating among the revolutionary ranks the instructions 
of its chief. Letters were reduced to the smallest com- 
pass, and were written on the finest paper; they were 
then sealed in the hollow of a tooth, there to remain 
safely until the messenger arrived at his destination. 
Revolutions are not made with rosewater, and in the 
organisation of a revolution you have to deal with many 
men who are far from being saints. Yet although 
Mazzini had constantly to be in communication with men 
far removed from his own lofty soul, and had constantly 
to work with them in a way which must have been repug- 
nant to his nature, he always maintained that nature. 
Dwelling ever in the absolute, he had a tendency to become 
very dogmatic upon everything, he could not bear to 
have his opinions disputed even in the smallest details 
of fact or of taste, such as, to take one instance, 
a triviality as to the superiority of the flavour of 
English or Italian fruit. This was due to the extent 
to which with him the categorical imperative ran into 
everything. All his polities were based on religion. 
The only matter in which he was at all behind the present 
times was in the question of women’s place in politics. 
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The question had hardly arisen fifty years ago, and the 
conception that women could have any direct influence 
in politics was foreign to him. He was rot hostile as 
much as uninformed. 

Those who were of the inner circle of his friends knew 
pretty much what Mazzini was doing. Those whom he 
trusted, he trusted, but they were few. When he went 
abroad in 1847 he did not correspond much, but his friends 
were kept pretty well informed of everything that he was 
doing. Although Mazzini believed in the Revolution, he 
believed much more in Italy. In France he did not 
believe, nor did the action 
of France in crushing the 
resurrected Republic of 
Rome dispose him to recon- 
sider his adverse judgment. 
With Louis Blane he was 
at open feud, nor was it 
possible to Mr. Stansfeld to 
remain friendly with both. 
He had to choose, and he 
threw in his lot with 
Mazzini. 

MAZZINI AND THE PAPACY, 


When I was talking over 
these old times with Mr. 
Stansfeld before the large 
open hearth, where a wood 
fire was burning in the 
old part of his hospitable 
mansion at Castle Hill, I 
asked him if Mazzini did 
not believe in a regenerated 
papacy. “No,” said Mr. 
Stansfeld, “his theory was 
that a nation in some 
supreme moment would 
indicate its belief to some 
religious council of the 
people, and that that belief 
would become the estab- 
lished religion of the 
country, subject of course 
to natural development. 
The most marvellous proof 
of Mazzini’s power, and 
there is nothing like it, 
was that he compelled the 
whole of Italy, whether 
ignorant and venal, cynical 
and French, to respond to 
the cry of ‘God and the 
people.” They all swore 
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in his bed in London. “TI asked him once,” said Mr, 
Stansfeld, “‘ how it was that he managed to cross France 
at a time when the Imperial police were tracking the 
footsteps of every person who bore even the remotest 
resemblance to the hated Mazzini. ‘It was very simple,’ 
replied Mazzini—‘I shavel my face and travelled like 
an English gentleman.’” 

Mr. Stansteld occasionally accompanied his friend on 
these perilous journeyings. He said, “Every time he 
went abroad we were simply in agonies about him. I 
went with him in order to watch over him; one felt 
towards him almost as 
towards a woman. You 
felt that you must stand 
between him and difficulty 
and danger, although he 
was marvellously capable 
of looking after himself. 
I once went abroad with 
him before the coup détat. 
We presented our passports 
at Calais. I think he had 
a Swiss passport, while 
mine was English. They 
passed Mazzini without 
hesitation, but looked at 
me suspiciously. I asked, 
‘Why are you troubling 
me and not him?’ The 
man answered, ‘ Because 
Monsieur is a citizen of a 
Republic, the Republic of 
Switzerland.’ And all the 
time, if they could have 
got him they would have 
done for him.” 


“THE MAN WHO STANDS 
BY HIS FRIENDS.” 


Mr. Stansfeld’s connec- 
tion with Mazzini led to 
the first interruption in his 
political career. It was 
quite at the beginning of 
things—more than thirty 
yearsagonow. Iremember 
it so vividly because of a 
trifling incident. I was 
then an errand boy on 
Tyneside. Passing the 
office of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, I saw with some 
surprise—for it was not 
oe ; usual in those days to dis- 





they believed it because 
Mazzini believed it; in 
reality they did not believe 
it at all. Mazzini’s idea was that if you have a people, 
no matter how sunken it may be in cynicism and 
scepticism, in the throes of a revolution, you can rouse 
them to such a height of enthusiasm that they will be 
able to conceive a religious idea. Italy, he ‘thought, 
would raise a banner which would command the religious 
allegiance of the world.” “s 
IN PERILS OFT. 

_ Mazzini seemed to Lear acharmed life during the years 
in which more than one of the most powerful courts in 
Europe strained every nerve to secure him either for the 
dungeon or the scaffold, and he survived to die peaceably 


HE MAN WHO STANDS BY HIS FRIENDS. 





play portraits in office 
windows—the portrait of a 
long-haired man _ seated 
on a chair, with a cigar between his fingers. Coming 
nearer I read the inseription, “Mr. James Stansfeld, M.P. : 
a Man Who Stands By His Friends.” The Newcastle 
Chronicle in those days was edited by Mr. Joseph Cowen, 


jun., aman whose general influence in the district can 


best be described by saying that it is exactly the antithesis 
to all that his influence is to-day. 
“JOE COWEN.” 

Thirty years ago Mr Joseph Cowen, jun, represented 
the party of Hope. He labouréd in Faith, and if he was 
nct remarkable for Charity, he had more than his fair 
s':are of the generous enthusiasms of youth. He was the 
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sworn friend of Garibaldi, of Mazzini,.of Kossuth, of 
Herzen, the French exiles, and the uncompromising foe 
He even hated the 


‘Turk in those days, while as for Napoleon of the coup 


of all despots at home and abroad. 


état, for the Hapsburg 
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thing, that Mr. Stansfeld should have been brought 
into contact with all the revolutionary chiefs. There 
were few leaders of the forces of revolt in Europe 
with whom Mr. Stansfeld was not on intimate terms. 


Herzen, the Russian, 
Louis Blanc, Garibaldi, 





and the Pope, and for 
the English Government 
in Ireland and Russian 
rule in Poland, he con- 
founded them all alike 
beneath the vigour of 
his invective and the 
vehemence of his hate. 
At his feet as a local 
edition of all the 
heroes of the European 
revolution, young Tyne- 
side sat, ana continued 
to sit for long, regarding 
him as a living link 
between the fervid 
Radicalism of the North 
and the somewhat turbid 
flood of the European 








Kossuth—all knew him 
as a sympathiser and a 
comrade. With Garibaldi 
he was on terms of almost 
affectionate intimacy, and 
it was in connection with 
Garibaldi that Mr. Stans- 
feld first came across Mr. 
Gladstone. The two men 
seem to have been born 
under opposing stars, for 
again and again from first 
to last Mr. Stansfeld and 
Mr. Gladstone, while 
heartily in accord upon 
general principles, found 
themselves in sharp con- 
flict over the details, in 








Revolution. The episode 
which led Mr. Cowen, jun., 
thus to exhibit Mr. Stans- 


feld’s portrait was the cause of the first break in Mr. 


Stansfeld’s administrative career. 


THE MAZZINI LETTERS. 
Mr. Stansfeld can best tell the story in his own words, 
“Tt came about in this way. Mazzini was in correspond- 


ence with revolutionists all over the 
Continent. They were always in- 
triguing and constantly engaged in 
conspiracies. One of these persons, 
whether a real or a pretended 
assassin, was found to have addressed 
letters to Mazzini at my house. 
These were opened by order of the 
Government. This was before the 
Easter of 1864. There was a discus- 
sion in the House of Commons about 
the affair. I was in a rather difficult 
position. First of all, I was bound 
in honour to be true to my personal 
friend, and secondly, I was bound in 
honour to the Government, which 
had admitted me as its youngest 
member, not to get them into any 
difficulty. The true solution was 
for me to resign. I wanted to resign. 
Palmerston at first played the grand 
role, and said that I must not resign. 
I knew perfectly well that he must 
want me to resign, and I insisted 
upon doing so.” Mr. Stansfeld’s 
action in this matter was approved 
by every one. His old friend, Henry 
Crabbe Robinson, notes it at the 
time in his journal. 


III.—THE YISIT OF GARIBALDI. 
It was inevitable owing to this 


ship with Mazzini, who was the head centre of every- 





Lb 


intimate friend- 


GARIBALDI AFTER MENTANA. 


the same cause. 
frank, and above-board, true to principle and disdainful 


carrying out the common 
policy, and always the 
antagonism arose from 
Mr. Stansfeld was straightforward, 


of consequences; Mr. Gladstone was subtle, astute, with 





ead 
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one eye fixed on eternal principle, and with the other 
close clapped on the expediency of things. 


The incident arose out of the 
somewhat mean and _ time-serving 
attempt of the Whigs of that day, 
among whom was Mr. Gladsone, to 
do the dirty work of Napoleon ITI. 
by stifling the demonstrations of 
enthusiasm which Garibaldi evoked 
during his visit to England. Mr. 
Stansfeld kept silence on this subject 
for thirty years, but when the late 
Duke of Sntherland revealed the 
story of this shameful intrigue in 
high places against the Italian hero, 
Mr. Stansfeld felt he was free to 
speak. 

HOW GARIBALDI WAS JOCKEYED. 


This is his version of the episode :— 

“When Garibaldi came to England, 
the first call he made was upon me, 
and I became his confidential adviser 
from that moment. I arranged for 
him to go to Mr. Seeley’s House, but 
they got him away to Stafford House. 
I received an invitation to attend a 
meeting at Stafford House with 
Garibaldi. I knew that they were 
bent upon getting him out of the 
country. I went because I was 
asked. Mr. Gladstone attended, 
and several others, among them 
the Duke of Sutherland. Mr. Glad- 
stone made a speech, addressing him- 
self to Garibaldi, based upon the 


assumption that he was not unwilling to leave, om 


the score of health. I did what I felt bound to do, 
and told them that Garibaldi did not wish to leave 
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the country. I simply informed them of a fact. Then 
Garibaldi was called in, and said in his grand and 
knightly way that their wish was sufficient ; he 
had been so kindly received that nothing would 
induce him to refuse their advice. Therefore, he said, 
everything was at an end, and he would abandon 
the propose. mectings in the country. ‘Those who 
wished to get rid 
of him objected 
that there might 
be some row 
amongst the Irish 
population. But 
the proposal was 
simply this—that 
Garibaldi should 
go to four great 
cities. Every- 
thing would be 
arranged so that 
there should be 
no dangerous 
manifestations. 
‘You can satisfy 
yourselves that 
that will be all? 
I told them; ‘he 
will then ‘go 
away, and no 
mischief will be 
done’ They 
would have none 
of it; he must 
depart at once. 
That was the end 
of the meeting. 
I was the person 
whom Garibaldi 
consulted. When- 
ever he wished 
to know really 
how things stood, 
he asked me. He 
said, ‘Do you 
think there will 
be a demand on 
the part of the 
people that I 
should stay?’ He 
thought that the 
people of England 
might demand 
that he should 
not be sent away ; 
and naturally 





such a demand 
would not have 
been unpleasing 


to him, even if he 

could not have acted upon it. I said, ‘No, they 
do not move quick enough in this country.’ He 
replied, ‘ Will you write me a farewell address?’ TI said 
‘yes, and wrote the address which appeared under his 
name, One day he was invited to visit old Lord and 
Lady Russell in Richmond Park. When we were driving 
across the park he again asked me, ‘Do you think there 
will be any outery?’ I replied that I did not think 
there would be. Then he said, ‘Send the letter to the 
Press at once.’ I sent it and he departed.” 





MRS. STANSFELD. 
(From a photograph by the Stereoscopic Company.) 
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“What was the motive of this working against 
Garibaldi ?” 

“TI believe that it was due to direct pressure from 
abroad.” 

I well remember as a boy the commotion which ‘was 
made over the smuggling away of Garibaldi, and it is 
extremely interesting to have 


at last the authentic 
account of the 
way in which the 
gallant general 
was humbugged 
by the Govern- 
ment of the day. 


Lord Palmer- 
ston’s dealing 
with Napoleon 


from the time of 
the Crimean War 
downwards had 
always justified 
the worst suspi- 
cions of good 
Liberals. 


IV.—HIS 
POLITICAL 
CAREER. 

This is not a 
biography of Mr. 
Stansfeld, but 
rather an attempt 
to indicate, in a 
more or less cur- 
sory fashion, that 
which is most 
significant in his 
character and 
that which is 
most notable in 
theservices whic 
he has rendered 
to his country. 
Few men have 
had a wider or 
more varied ¢x- 
perience of Par- 
liamentary life. 
THE CONSTANCY 

OF HALIFAX. 

For thirty-six 
years he sat in 
the House of 
Commons, repre- 
senting uninter- 
ruptedly the town 
in which he was 
born. That he is 
now retiring from 
Halifax is ent 1ely 
owing to his own wish, and that he had _ persisted 
in a resolution due largely to a natural desire for 
rest, in opposition to the strenuous and repeated repre- 
sentations of his constituents. There is something 
very touching in the way in which constituencies 
will sometimes cleave to the representatives of their 
choice. The fidelity of Wolverhampton to Mr. Villiers 
has almost reached the region of the idyllic, while Halifax 
is not far behind in its devotion to Mr. Stansfeld. To 
have occupied the same seat uninterruptedly for thirty- 
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six years, and never during all that time to havo 
flinched from expressing your convictions, even al- 
though they placed you in opposition to your party 
—this is an achievement of which Mr. Stansfeld may 
well be proud. No doubt, as he frankly says, he 
has disappointed the expectations of his constituents, 
who always thought more highly of him than in his 
natural modesty he thought of himself, and were always 
expecting him to go in for this or that great position 
from which he shrank. Nevertheless, as far as Halifax 
is concerned, the connection between member and con- 
stituency might be like that of marriage—a union for 
better or for worse until death do us part. Mr. Stansfeld, 
however, thinks that thirty-six years of uninterrupted 
service in the House of 
Commons is a_ long 
enough innings for any 
man, nor does he, at the 
age of seventy-five, pro- 
pose to prolong his Par- 
liamentary servitude past 
the next General Election. 
THIRTY-SIX YEARS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

As a Parliamentarian, 
Mr. Stansfeld represents 
the older rather than the 
more modern school of 
statesmen. He entered 
public life with a definite 
code of political principles 
which were far in advance 
of those of the men among 
whom hesat. Heremained 
faithful to them through 
good and ill report, and 
now that he is retiring, 
he can look back over all 
his votes and speeches and 
challenge any critic to put 
his finger upon one vote 
or one speech which is 
inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples with which he 
entered Parliament. I 
asked Mr. Stansfeld what 
he thought of Parliament 
as it is now and as it was 
when he first entered it. 
He said: “Parliament 
used to be considered the 
best club in Europe, but 
now a great many people have no desire to get into Par- 
liament. There is too much work, with nothing to show 
for it, and they are worried by their constituents. In the 
old days, we had many more full dress debates and much 
less worry. There were many splendid speakers, but 
there was no one equal to ,Gladstone, or anything like 
him. Bright was not really a debater. In this new 
Parliament there are a greater number of good speakers 
than in any Parliament in which I have been in. You 
do not have so much full dress debating, because that 
is not the fashion to-day.” 


MR. STANSFELD IN DEBATE. 


Without being in any sense a garrulous Member of 
Parliament—being indeed rather to blame for reserve 
and reticence than for too much speaking—Mr. Stans- 








LORD HALIFAX (SIR C. WooD) 
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feld has always cultivated what may be regarded as the 
older school of oratory. He is one of the few me 
who can make set speeches and make them well, 
His speech would be a finished performance, with an 
introduction, a connected train of carefully thought out 
arguments leading up to a peroration in which, in 4 
passage of sustained eloquence, the speech closes. It js 
not very often of late years that Mr. Stansfeld has lai 
himself out to make speeches in his old style; but from 
time to time, when the opportunity has occurred, the 
House has recognised in his silvery and persuasive 
speech the voice of an orator who, although not the 
foremost, did not come far behind the great masters of 
Parliameutary debate. 

AS ADMINISTRATOR 

As an administrator 

Mr. Stansfe'd has always 

been successful. There i 
“at this moment not : 

blunder connécted with 

his name nor a single 
false step charged to his 
account. Even in office 
in which he served in 
subordinate capacity he 
left his mark. A reformer, 
he left behind him 
nothing but pleasant 
memories when bis time 
came to go. He lias 
served in the Admiralty, 
the Treasury, the India 

Office, and the Local 

Government Board, of 

which, indeed, he may be 

said to have been the 
creator. Everywhere and 
always his sound com- 
non sense and capacity 
for business and his fac: 
lity for getting on with 
all sorts and conditions oi 
men, won him the cordial 
affection of his subordi- 
nates and the confidence 
and respect of his chiefs 

He was a comparatively 

young man when during 

his first tenure of office 
at the Admiralty he ela: 
borated the idea of the 
modern ironclad. 

THE GERM IDFA OF THE CITADEL IRONCLAD. 

Mr. Stansfeld is a landsman, and had no knowledge 0! 
naval construction, but Sir Edward Reed, who was then 
chief constructor of the navy, gives Mr. Stansfeld the 
credit of foreseeing the idea which practically led step by 
step to re-creating the fighting fleets of the world. I! 
came about in this wise :— 

“When I went to the Admiralty I immediately begat 
to think out what we wanted and what was,the best way 
of getting it. I said ‘ Offence is better than defence, and 
therefore we must have a gun. We have got the gun. 
Then we want a water carriage for the gun, and that is 
the vessel. You want that vessel defended, and therefor 
you must put the gun upon a turn-table, and that upon al 
armour-clad tub, Then you must put a head and a tail t” 
the tub in order to get speed.’ Reed said, ‘ But you will 
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not get stability.’ I replied,‘I thought you would if you 
took care that the specitic gravity of the head and the 
tail were the same as that of water.” 
LORD HALIFAX, 
I asked Mr. Stansfeld who had been his best friend from 
the commencement of his political life. He replied :— 
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MRS. NASSAU SENIOR. 
The First Woman Poor Law Inspector 


“ My really best friend was Sif Charles Wood. He was 
not generally sufficiently appreciated. Few people knew 
how true and right-minded, how benevolent and affec- 
tionate he was, but 1 had reason to knowit. He took up 
three young men and favoured them—Lord Ripon, Lord 
Northbrook, and myself. When I was dining at the 
National Liberal Club Lord Ripon was at my right hand, 
and he said that Lord Halifax had been a father to him. 
He was wanting in imagination, but perfectly truthful and 
sincere.” 





AT THE POOR LAW BOARD. 

Mr. Stansfeld’s chief administrative work was that 
which he did when he presided over the Poor Law Board 
and succeeded in transforming it into the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Mr. Stansfeld was one of the best, if not 
the very best,administrators whom the Poor Law Board has 
ever had. Hisideas were advanced, and were far beyond 
those of the men with whom he was associated, but, not- 
withstanding this, he was never out of touch, either with 
the public or with the officials. Speaking of this, Mr. 
Stansfeld remarked the other day :— 

“A head of a department cannot administer that 
department if he relics simply upon the secretariat ; he 
must summon his inspectors, who are his diplomatic 
representatives, who go over all the country. He must 
balance them against the. secretariat. He must receive 


deputations and fight with them; he must stand 
between the permanent secretariat and the pnblic. The 


number of people who have failed by not being able to com- 
prehend that simp’e thing is inconceivable. You need to 
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grasp the essence of the thing, which is, that you are at the 
department not to represent its officialism, but to control 
it in the interests of the public. You must be in touch 
with the public! ” 

THE APPOINTMENT OF MRS. NASSAU SENIOR. 

Mr. Stansfeld was always in sympathy with the public, 
and this gave him strength and confidence and enabled 
him to accomplish great things. By the appointment of 
Mrs. Senior as a Poor Law Inspector, he made the first 
breach in the male ring which up to that time had 
mouopolised all Government appointments, but not even 
this brought him into disrepute with the service. 

“T did the thing which they hated the most. I 
imposed a woman upon them, I made a woman a Poor 
Law Inspector. I think I appointed her in 1872. Before 
I left the office I made the appointment permanent, so 
that they could only get rid of her upon abolition terms. 

Sut unfortunately she broke down and died. Many 
of the officials could not endure the appointment, and 
it was the greatest trial for them; but to aman they were 
always kind and true to me.” 

The initiative so boldly taken by Mr. Stansfeld so long 
ago as 1872 has never been adequately followed up. 
There has always been some kind of female inspector, but 
so far no attempt has been made to redistribute the 
offices with anything like the proportion to the relative 
number of men and women under surveillance. All the 
more honour, therefore, to Mr. Stansfeld, who in this, as 
in many other things, was a pioneer and a reformer. Of 
Mr. Stansfeld’s views as to the reform of the Poor Law 
it is unnecessary to speak; they were expressed by him 








MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


with much clearness and detail in an interview which I 
published two or three years ago in //elp. He antici- 
pated, and in some cases went beyond the recommenda- 
tions of the recent Royal Commission on the Relief of the 
Aged Poor. 
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THE TRILUNE OF WOMANHOOD. 


Mr. Stausfeld, although for thirty-six years a member 
of Parliament, and for many years in high official position, 
has retained a genuine enthusiasm and chivalrous sym- 
pathy in relition to all questions which concern women 
that characterised him whena boy. No leading statesman 
of our time has laboured so sedulously in good repute and 
ill to widen the field of woman’s work, to multiply her 
opportunities of usefulness, and to enable her to feel that 
she also is a citizen of no mean city. It may indeed be 
siid that for some years Mr. Stansfeld held a watching 
brief onbehalf of women, and whether he was in office 
or out of it made no difference in the assiduity with 
which he served the cause of his fair clients; nor were 
they on their part ungrateful or unmindful of the enthusi- 
asm and prescient statesmanship of their foremost cham- 
pion. Hanging in the hall of the charming retreat which 
Mr. Stansfeld has built for himself near Rotherfield, in 
Sussex, there is an illuminated address signed by the 
foremost women of our time, which recognises in terms of 
the warmest sympathy the services which he has rendered 
to their sex. The terms of this address are so excellent 
and the signatures so weighty that I venture to quote it 
in full :— 

To the Right Honourable James Stansfeld, M.P., 
On the appointment of Mra. Nassau Senior to the office of 
Inspector under the Local Government Board. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned, believing that the Law of God is 
one and indivisible and equally binding upon all, that the 
one sole duty of Humanity is the right to the free and responsible 
fulfilment of duty, that the duty of every human being is 
the gradual discovery and fulfilment of the Divine Law, that 
obedience to the Divine Law involves the fulfilment by every 
human being of a threefold duty towards humanity, the father- 
land and the family, 

That the human laws and customs which have hitherto 
restricted Woman to the fulfilment of the last portion of this 
duty only are opposed to the design of the Almighty, who by 
endowing Woman with special aptitudes and faculties, com- 
plementary to the faculties and aptitudes of man, has assigned 
to her equally with him the duty of their full development 
and employment in the execution of a joint mission on earth, 
and acknowledging 

That you have been the first English Minister to recognise 
the great religious truths indicated above, and that by the 
appointment of a woman to an office’ of public trust and 
responsibility, you have taken the first step towards the 
practical realisation of these truths in the political system of 
our country, 

Gladly forward to you this heartfelt expression of our 
enduring gratitude and esteem. 
Harriet Martriseav, Amble- 

side. 

Kate AMBERLEY, Ravenscroft. 
Ernestine L. Rose, New York. 
Evita Asnurst VENTURI. 


IsaBeLLa M. S. Top, Belfast. 

ELIzABETH MALLESON. 

JOsEPHINE E. Butter, Liver- 
pool. 

Catu. Taytor, Hampstead. 

E iz. C. WoLsTENHOLME, Lon- 
don. 

MentT1A Taytor, London. 

AMELIA H. ARNOLD. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Lon- 
don. 

Mary Carrenteg, Bristol. 

Lucy Wi:soy, Leeds. 


V.—THE CRUCIAL TEST. 


This brings us by a natural transition to the work which 
put a supreme seal upon the disinterestedness and courage 
of Mr. Stansfeld. The part which he took in leading, and 
ultimately in bringing to a triumphant close, the cam- 
paign against the C. D. Acts was a piece of work the like 
of which has not been done by any man in our time. It 
is comparable in some degree to the heroic exertions 
made by Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Lloyd Garrison to 
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secure the emancipation of the slaves and the abolition 
of the slave trade. Although the work was no less 
arduous it was far more repulsive, and entailed upon 
those who carried it on a measure of public obloquy 
of which the Abolitionists were happily ignorant. 
The work which was begun by Mrs. Butler, and 
carried to a triumphant close by Mr. Stansfeld, pos- 
sessed almost all the attributes necessary to muke 
it a supreme test of character. There was nothing to 
gain by it and everything to lose. There were arrayed 
against it all the classes, both the services, and almost al] 
the doctors. 
FOR THOSE WHO HAD NO HELPER. 

The victims of the medical tyranny established by this 
exceptional legislation were not only persons without 
votes, but women without character. They were there- 
fore not only voteless and practically speechless, but 
some measure of the opprobrium pertaining to their 
miserable calling was easily attached to all those who 
endeavoured to aid them in flinging off this new 
tyranny. ‘The horror of the subje-t was such that it 
could hardly be explained on the platform or exposed 
in the press. The system was bolstered up by an 
elaborate and colossal method of organised lying which 
could be only demolished by patient sap and mine, 
But those who had an instinct for liberty and a 
sincere conviction as to the importance of the moral 
law were not for a moment deceived. The C. D. Acts 
were an attempt to make a short cut to better health 
at the risk of worse morals. The foundation on which 
the whole agitation was fought was that such short 
cuts were really the longest way about, because they 
ignored the essential factor of the unity of the law of 
life. What is morally wrong can never be politically 
right, is an old maxim, and it only required a small 
alteration to convert it into the dictum, that which is 
morally wrong can never be hygienically right. Mr. 
Stansfeld fastened on this point at once, and by a long 
series of. study pursued for years, at last was able to 
demonstrate the truth of his theories by the very figures 
of the official apologists of the regulation system. 

COME OVER AND HELP vs! 

Mr. Stansfeld came to the subject, as did most men, in 
response to an appeal from women. ‘The Acts were passed 
by Parliament in a fit of absence of mind, Mr. Gladstone 
being one of the Ministers nominally responsible for this 
outrage upon liberty, law, and morality. The law wonld 
have still been disgracing the statute-book, and the 
system which was confined to garrison towns would have 
been extended to all the civil population, had it not leon 
for the heroic protest of Mrs. Butler and her friends. 
When she arose like Deborah, a prophetess in Israel, a 
body of men and women gathered round her from all 
parts of the kingdom. Foremost among the stalwarts 
who defended the good cause in those days of obloquv 
were Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Wilson, of Sheffield, Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone, then of Derby, Miss Lucy Wilson, Dr. Bell 
Taylor, and many another tried and true advocate of 
justice and right. The women connected with the 
agitation from the first recognised that in Mr. Stansfeld 
was their best hope of doing anything inside the official 
ring. His position was a difficult one. He was then 
President of the Local Government Board, and had a 
seat in the Cabinet ; and Mr. Gladstone showed no desire 
to face the question. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S INDIFFERENCE. 

Every schoolboy knows the story of how Nelson 

clapped his telescope to his blind eye at the battle of 
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MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


From A PuHorocGkarH BY THE SreExEoscopic Comurany. 
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Copenhagen when the signal was given to cease firing, 
and declared that he.could not see anything. Mr. 
Gladstone has the same convenient blind eye, but he 
goes one better than Nelson, for he can use his telescope 





REV. J. P. GLEDSTONE. 


SIR H. JOHNSTONE. 


for twenty years at atime. Brilliant as have been Mr. 
Gladstone’s services to freedom and to humanity, and 
immense as is the debt which we all owe him for innu- 
merable services rendered in the moralization of our 
foreign policy and the refashioning of our fiscal system, 
his indifference to the hideous outrage on law and liberty 
inflicted by Acts passed during his tenure of office, and 
maintained and enforced while he was Prime Minister, 
is a blot on his reputation which has perceptibly chilled 
the enthusiasm of many of his warmest admirers. Very 
different is the record of Mr. Stansfeld, who was much 
less responsible for the legislation than Mr. Gladstone. 
AN ATTACK ON MR. STANSFELD. 

The first move that was made was the appointment of 
a Royal Commission, and, curiously enough, the first 
incident in the struggle for the repeal with which Mr. 
Stansfeld was so closely identified found him figuring as 
the object of the attack of the repealers. Mr. Stansfeld’s 
own account of the extraordinary little episode is as 
follows :— 

“They appealed to me to do something. I said, ‘A 
Commission has been appointed, which will report, and 
then I will decide upon what course I will take, and not 
until then.’ They got up an attack upon me at Halifax. 
T suddenly found that there was to be a meeting at the 
Mechanics’ Institute. I said, ‘No; I will wait for the 
report of the Commission, and will not declare myself at 
once. I will give you my principles, and when the 
Commission has reported I will decide upon my action.’ 
At the meeting I suddenly found that the place was 
overcrowded, and there was a tremendous row. The 
whole place had been set on fire with leaflets which had 
been previously distributed. The mill-girls had been 
told that they were all to be examined. I went to the 
largest building I could get, and we began. I fought 
them. I would not give way in the least. ‘I will not 
declare myself on details,’ I said, ‘ until the Commission 
has reported.’ It resulted ina drawn battle. The Commis- 
sion reported as we went out of office, and I immediately 
took the lead, with Sir Harcourt Johnstone, of the Parlia- 
mentary Campaign.” 

THE CAMPAIGN FOR REPEAL. 

Most men would have been sickened by this intemperate 

attack made upon them by the very people whom they 
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were prepared to succour even at the cost of the sacrifice 
of position and of reputation. Mr. Stansfeld, however, 
never looked at things in that light. He knew pretty 
well who were the authors of the intrigue which had got 
up the agitation against him at Halifax, and when he 
had triumphed over their opposition he definitely threw 
in his lot with the repealers. Speaking of his subsequent 
course, Mr. Stansfeld said :— 

“T then took up the question, and my first speech the 
Times reported verbatim magnificently. Every one said 
‘We are going to do it.’ I said, ‘I don’t know about 
that. What I have to do is to attach myself to this 
cause, and if it goes down J go down with it.’ I took up 
the subject when no one else of Cabinet rank would; the 
womanhood of England was calling to some man to take 
it up, and I did not dare refuse to respond. It changed 
the whole tendency of my life. It was a great sacrifice. 
It was not only that I lost political friendships, that I lost 
position and office and that kind of thing, but it was 
the awful and disgusting nature of the subject and 
the extreme difficulty of dealing with the question.” 

THE WINNOWING FAN. 

Notwithstanding all this Mr. Stansfeld persevered. He 
had counted the cost, and was prepared to sink with the 
cause if he could not carry it to victory. In the long 
agitation, which followed, the movement for repeal was 
iar in public meetings held in almost every part 
of the. country; the cause acted as a winnowing-fan, 
dividing the wheat from the chaff. To this day, if in 
any town or village you wish to find the best men and 
women who can be relied upon to do good and self- 
sacrificing service for their fellow-men, you will find that 








YVES GUYOT. 


their names were on the local committees for the repeal 
of the C. D. Acts. M. de Laveleye and M. Yves Guyot, 
in Belgium and in France, with Signor Nathan in Italy, 
helped to make the movement of international importance. 
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CHARACTER: SKETCH. 


THE FINAL VICTORY, 

The Parliamentary leadership of the repeal exuse was 
#tin Mr. Stansfeld’s hands, and he suffered no one to 
terfere with him in the discharge of the duties which it 
volved. Mrs. Butler and her friends conducted the 
fitation in the country, and Mr. Stansfeld Cixected the 
wliamentary strategy in a Hcuse of Commons Com- 
ittee, which sat three sessions; a motion for the repeal 
compulsory surgical examination was passed by a vote 
the House of Commons, and finally the Bill was carried 
the Parliament of 1886; immediately before which 
, Gladstone invited Mr. Stansfeld to enter his Cabinet. 
hat gave the official seal to the victory which had been 
ined only after twenty-five years’ hard fighting, many 
them directed against the apa.ny which Mr. Gladstone 
ul so persistently maintained. 


VI—IN THE CABINET. 
All through this sketch the reader may have noticed 
comparison between Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Gladstone, 
no means always to the detriment of the former. 
he fact is, that they 
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ask the cause of their resignations. I don’t want to 
come in and then have to leave.’ He assented. But it 
ended in this way, that I pnt my views into writing and 
left it to him to determine whether I should join or not; 
aml he decided to take me in. ‘The Unionists, in my 
opinion, ought never to have left the Liberal party. 
If they had determined to remain they could have tied 
Mr. Gladstone’s hands. He would have been compelled 
to retain them in his Cabinet; the instinct of the Prime 
Minister would have been to keep the Cabinet together. 
It was a great tactical mistake in my view to vote against 
the second reading of the Bill.” 
MR. GLADSTONE IN CABINET. 

Cabinet secrets are Cabinet secrets, of course, and none 
are more jealously guarded. But although no details of 
the deliberations of the Cabinet can be published, it is 
possible for Cabinet Ministers to discuss the methods of 
their colleagues in conducting the business of the country. 
I asked Mr. Stansfeld, with some curiosity, as to how 
Mr. Gladstone behaved in the secret conclayes at 
Downing Street. Mr. Stansfe!d replied :— 

“Mr.  Gladstone’s 
conduct in the Cabi- 
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whose rights 
sever been the fore- 
st champion. The 
her, although im- 
msely more gifted, 
hs, With all his out- 

ts of enthusiasm, 
@ very antithesis of 
, Stansfeld. But although Mr. Stansfeld continually 
tt this lack in Mr. Gladstone, he was far too loyal to speak 
it save to his most intimate friends, and he never 
ted up his heel against his leader in public. It is true 
at he opposed him to his face both within the Cabinet 
d out of it, and notably on one occasion, in the House 
Commons, when the question of woman suffrage came 
) for discussion, he censured Mr. Gladstone publicly 
a sturdy and uncompromising fashion. Mr. Glad- 
me did not like this, and although he could not help 
specting Mr. Stansfeld, he has given him the cold 
oulder more than once. 


THE HOME RULE crisis, 1886. 


But in 1886, when Mr. Gladstone was in straits owing 
the desertion of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
fevelyan, he turned to Mr. Stansfeld, and appealed to 
m to enter the Ministry. The following is Mr. Stans- 
?’s account of how it came about :— 

“Trevelyan left the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone sent for 
* I did not want to go, but he pressed me. We 
ked matters over. I said,‘ Chamberlain and Trevelyan 
ve left you, and before I can join the Cabinet I must 
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net was very curious. 
When I first joined, 
in 1871, I naturally 
thought that his posi- 
tion was so command- 
ing that he would be 
able to say, ‘This is 
my policy; accept it 
or not as you like.” 
When Sir James 
Graham was examined 
before a Committee 
on Admiralty Admin- 
istration hewas asked, 
‘What would happen 
if a member of your 
Board did not agree 
with your policy’? 
He answered, ‘He 
would cease to be a 
member of my Board.’ 
I thought Mr. Glad- 
stone would have 
taken the same line. But he did not. He was 
always profuse in his expressions of respect for the 
Cabinet. There is a wonderful combination in Mr. 
Gladstone of imperiousness and of deference. In the 
Cabinet he would assume that he was nothing. I 
thought Mr. Gladstone should have said, ‘This is my 
policy. What do you think of it?’ and then have 
fought it out until they had come to an agreement. 
He always tried to lead them on by unconscious 
steps to his own conclusions. 


GLADSTONE AND GARIBALDI. 


“There is a most curious similitude between the action 
of Mr. Gladstone, a highly educated statesman in 
public affairs, and the tactics of Garibaldi, who was 
intellectually a perfect savage. Garibaldi was always 
ruséin his military tactics. He did the unexpected 
thing. Where they expected to find him they never 
found him. He almost persuaded himself that he was 
going another way till he reappeared. He acted 
instinctively, and this has often seemed to me true of 
Mr. Gladstone. His tactical genius seemed to me often 
more likej an instinct than the ordinary reasoning 
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processes of a great and a highly trained and cducated 
wind.” 
GLADSTONIAN GRATITUDE. 

When the Gladstonians were once more in opposition 
Mr. Stansfeld took an active part in the advocacy of 
Home Rule, and few of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues 
bestirred themselves more on behalf of the cause to 
which Mr. Gladstone committed his party. This, together 
with other considerations, led every one to believe that 
Mr. Gladstone would at least treat Mr. Stansfeld with 
ordinary courtesy when he was framing his last Cabinct. 
I happened to mect Mr. Stansfeld just before the last 
gencral election, and knew from him that he did 
not wish (though he would never have refused) to 
form part of the new Ministry, and was all in favour 
of the introduction of new blood. No:hing, therefore, 
would have been easier for Mr. Gladstone than to have 
sent for Mr. 
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veteran whose faculties are unimpaired he watches with 
the keenest interest the progress of movements and 
parties with which he has been associated in tho 
past. 

A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Modern Italy. has perhaps been his greatest disap- 
pointment. The high hopes which had been excited 
when the flower of the nation went forth joyfully to 
martyrdom, if so be that by their death they might 
mike their nation to live, have been somewhat rudely 
disappointed by the course of events. Italy is a nation, 
and from the Alps to the Adriatic the idea!s of Mazz:ni 
and of Garibaldi have materialised into a concrete 
political fact. When that is said, all is said. A popu- 
lation taxed to the bone, a Parliament crowded with 


m2diocrities, and ministries in which there is only 
one notable figure 





Stansfeld and in 
a few friendly 
and hearty 
words conveyed 
his recognition of 
his services in the 
cause of Home 
Rule and ex- 
pre ised his regret 
that he was not 
ab'e to offer him 
a place in his 
Cabinet. In that 
case Mr. Stansfeld 
would have as- 
sured him that he 
had no wish to 
return to cffice, 
and that he might 
count upon his 
loyal support. 

Instead of that, 
if report speaks 
true, Mr. Stans- 
feld was excluded 
on the score of 
age, as to which 
this at least may 
be raid, that public opinion did not endorse the 
exclusicn. 

That Mr. Stansfeld felt keenly the method of his 
treatment is generally known or believed, and that he 
declined the offer of a peerage is indubitable. But what- 
ever he may have felt, he never showed it in the House, 
and was as steady a supporter of Mr. Gladstone to the end 
of his last administration as ever. He has now accepted 
an honour not hereditary, that of the Grand Cross of the 
Bath, from te sympathetic hands of Lord Rosebery. 





VII.—RETROSPECTS AND FORECASTS. 


Mr. Stansfeld lives for the most part in a charming 
eountry seat in a pleasantly-wooded ground at Castle 
Hill, close to Crowborough, the highest point in Sussex. 
There, amid his rhododendrons, his lakes and his. hot- 
houses, busied with the making of roads and the laying 
out of plantations, Mr. Stansfeld enjoys to the full the 
innocent pleasures of a country gentleman’s life. Ie 
thas well carned his right to repose, but like many a 
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—that of Signor 
Crispi—it was for 
far other results 
t'an these that 
Mr. Stansfeld la- 
boured and hoped 
in the fervour of 
his early youth. 


THE REVERSE. 


On the other 
hand, if Italy has 
beer a disappoint- 
mert, the pro- 
gress of the 
weman move- 
ment has ex- 
ceeded his most 
sanguine expecta- 
tions. The inci- 
dents which have 
marked the ar- 
rival of a whole 
sex at the stage 
of independent 
citizenship ap- 
pear to him ful! 
of hope and 
encouragement. Whether in education, in politics, in 
alministration, or in philanthropy, women have done 
better than he ever believed to be possible, and their 
achievements in these fields fill him with hope for the 
future. 

THE COMING OF THE CENTRE PARTY. 


As to the immediate outlook in politics, Mr. Stansfeld, 
like every one else, marvels how the present majority has 
kept together so long. Nothing can explain tis mystery 
excepting the exceeding slackness of the Opposition, a 
slackness due to the natural dread of the Tories of 
placing Mr. Chamberlain in a position of Dictator- 
General. Looking further afield than to the mere 
vicissitudes of the ins and outs, Mr. Stansfeld has indulged 
in some interesting speculations as to the probab‘e trend of 
events. It seems to him extremely probable that before 
Jong we shall witness the formation of a great Centre party, 
towards which will gravitate all those who, alarmed by 
the tissiparous tendency of modern groups, are determined 
to create, if they can, a governing unit sufficiently com- 
pact to be able to answer for the administratioa of the 
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Empire. The first duty of this Centre party would be 
to restore the efficiency of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Stansfeld is strongly of opinion that this is a task 
which is not so difficult of accomplishment as most people 
believe. 

THE REMEDY FOR OBSTRUCTION. 


All that is needed to overcome obstruction and to 
make the House of Commons an efficient instrument 
of legislation is to order that every Bill shall be debated 
according to a time-table drawn up by the House for 
each measure. By this time-table arrangement the House 
would decide how much time should be devoted to the 
consideration of each important Bill; and having done 
this, it should still further decide how much time is to 
be devoted to the discussion of each of the clauses. If 
this system were worked intelligently, and with sufficient 
elasticity to adapt it to the needs of the situation, 
Mr. Stansfeld thinks that obstruction would be stopped, 
and the House would once more become an efficient 
instrument of legislation. 

As might be imagined from his antecedents, Mr. Stans- 
feld is not much enamoured of many of the watchwords 
of the Social Democrats. He deprecates the formation of 
labour parties or the nomination of labour candidates, 
excepting in constituencies where it is distinctly under- 
stood that the working class wishes to be represented by 
aman of their own order. As in politics Mr. Stansfeld 
sees the growth of a Centre party which will attract to it 
the more stable portions of both the Liberal and Tory 
Parties, so he sees in our social evolution a change which 
is not exactly analogous, but which is related to it by 
way of contrast. 

THE DECAY OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 


The palmy days of the middle class Mr. Stansfeld con- 
siders are gone never to return. Speaking of the early 
days of the century, when he was a boy, he said :— 

“The middle class of that day was very economical. 
There was no miserliness in the home, but we had to 
adapt ourselves to the circumstances. We have changed 
all that since that time. Now the youth of the middle 
class is trained to luxury and enjoyment, and you cannot 
get the middle class itself to work as it used todo. Even 
if they would work as they did in the old days, they 
would not flourish as their fathers did before them. The 
wealth of the country has been made by the middle class 
at the time when machinery and the opening up of new 
markets enabled them to make fortunes. That time is prac- 
ticallyover. The bulk of the great middle ciass cannot keep 
their sons up to the same level. It cannot find adequate 
outlets for its sons anywhere in the world. The working 
class will take goc i care that the middle class shall not 
make such fortune: gain. The way this diiliculty can be 
met is, it seems to me, to be sought in two directions. 
The increased cheapness of the necessities of life, if you 
condescend to be a little careful in their use and con- 
sumption, enables every one to live much more cheaply 
than we imagine, and secondly, we must look to the 


great advantages which are to be derived from associa- 


tion. ‘The middle class cannot continue to exist in its 
habits of retinement if it refuses to associate together in 
order to obtain them. They will have, for instance, to 
have their kitchen and reception-room and many other 
things in common.” 

LOCAL OPTION AND THE TRADE. 

Tt is a remarkable fact that Mr. Stansfeld, working with 
advanced Liberals all his life, has never been called to 
account for carrying on a business which many of the 
good people who worked with him regard with the pro- 
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foundest disgust. For Mr. Stansfeld, as we have stated 
previously, is a brewer. Mr. Stansfeld’s business is 
rather peculiar ; he explained it himself as follows :— 

“T went into business with the explicit intention of 
just making sufficient to live upon, and devoting the rest 
of my time to public objects. That was the result of the 
events of 1817 and 1848 on my mind. 

“You have never been so much attacked by the teeto- 
talers as might have been expected ? ” 

“No, I have not. I faced them at first, and afterwards 
I went with them as far as local option, but not local 
veto. I agree with the principle that there should be 
local option in this matter under strict conditions. 

“‘ My headquarters are at Walham Green. One result of 
my political thinking and sense of responsibility has been 
that I modified, not to say transformed, my business. When 
I took an active part in it 1 declined to push the tied 
house trade, yet I might have done so with some advantage. 
I sought mainly to supply private houses. This is 
much more troublesome and requires an enormous staff. 
You could do the same amount of trade with very much 
smaller cost in the shape of expenses if you had a public 
trade. We have’to solicit orders, to deliver the casks, and 
run the risk of bad debts, and in order to keep up 
with business we have to constantly increase our 
area. At present it is one of the largest private trades 
in London. We have eight or ten different depots in the 
outskirts, and redeliver from them to an outer circle the 
radius of which is certainly not less than twenty miles. 
We have a large staff of horses, I should say as many as 130, 
when I last remember. I prefer the private trade with 
all the extra trouble, because I do not like the idea 
of the public trade. There is an essential difference 
between the business of the big brewer and the private- 
trade brewer.” 

“If the public-houses were shut up, would it affect you 
materially ? ” 

“No; excepting so far as it would drive the other 
brewers into the private trade, which would be bad, of 
course, for us. Iam astonished that after all the tem- 
perance agitation, and of late years the possibility of 
one of the political parties taking the matter up, that the 
amount of money lent on public-houses has been con- 
tinually increasing. Brewers lend more money by far 
than what they did forty years ago. Of course they get 
a handsome profit.” 

Therewith I oroke off the notes of my conversation 
with one of the few public men of our time who after a 
long and honourable career still retains in his old age 
the enthusiasm and faith of his early manhood. Of his 
home life at Castle Hill, and of the gracious lady who 
sits as queen of the fair demesne where he intends to 
spend his closing years, I have not left myself space to 
speak. It is enough to be brought for a brief space into 
the presence of one of the old heroic breed whose lives 
ennoble the generation in which they live :— 

Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Trath be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the tield, 

So bountiful is Fate ; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stand self-poised on manheod’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN JHE REVIEWS. 


—<——__ 


ANTI-ENGLISH FEELING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A STRANGE BUT SIGNIFICANT STATEMENT. 

Tue trouble to which we were recently put, in order to 
teach the Nicaraguan Government the elementary prin- 
ciples of international law, has created quite a ferment of 
anti-English feeling in the United States of America. 
Most people will flatly deny it, asserting that it is quite 
inconceivable that sensible people like the Americans 
could possibly work themselves up into a state of indigna- 
tion over wn act of international policy which was as 
profitless and troublesome as the capture and drubbing 
of a street-arab by a constable. But there is no greater 
mistake than to underestimate the nervous irritability 
of our American kinsmen. 

DR. ALBERT SHAW'S WARNING. 

Here is Dr. Albert Shaw, for instance, one of the best 
informed and most influential writers in the United States 
of America, printing column after column in the American 
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Review of Review's under such headings as “ The English 
Invosion of Nicaragua,” “American Feeling against 
England,” and so forth, gravely warning the British of 
the danger they run in provoking American sentiment! 
Nething is further from John Bull’s wish or intention 
than to excite any ill-feelings on the part of Americans 
against himself. He would only be too glad if Brother 
Jonathan would undertake to larrnp his own larrikins, 
and if he chose to regard the Central American republics 
as belonging to his own household; but the larrikin 
must be larruped somehow, and if Jonathan will not 
do it, then, when forbearance can endure no more, the 
task must be taken in hand by John Bull, whom the said 
larrikin has insulted and defied. Bunt none the less— 
indeed, all the more on account of this—it is a genuine 
international service which Dr. Albert Shaw has rendered 
in bringing before the British public what Englishmen, 
without distinction of party, would otherwise regard as a 
quite inconceivable misconception of English policy. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CORINTO. 


Things, indeed, have come to a pretty pass in the 
shape of international misunderstanding when Dr. Shaw 


can gravely write, “It seems to be conceded in most 
quarters that’ England did not intend to keep her 
flag flying indefinitely on Nicaraguan soil, and that the 
seizure of Corinto on April 22 had no ulterior motive 
behind it.” Angels and ministers of grace, defend us! 
What midsummer madness is this which is imputed by 
inference to some English-speaking folk in this opening 
sentence of our excellent colleague’s article? Seriously 
speaking, it would not seem to us one whit more ridiculous 
if we were to begin an article by saying, “ It seems now 
to be conceded in most quarters that when the sun set 
last night it did not intend to go down for ever in black 
darkness, but only dipped below the western horizon 
preparatory to reappearing the next morning in the 
east.” Yet that Dr. Shaw should be able to write 
this statement without any sense of the humour of 
the concession which he gravely chronicles, is, in a small 
way, a somewhat alarming illustration as to the extent to 
which two nafions speaking the same language can mis- 
understand each other upon a matter as simple and as 
plain as the nose upon your face. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION. 

The conduct of the United States Government in this 
matter has been admirable, and, inded, it has gone 
beyond the limits of what even the most punctilious 
courtesy could have exacted, in retiring Admiral Meade, 
for indulging in indiscretions to an interviewer as to his 
regret that he was not allowed to use the American war- 
ships under his command to prevent the British landing 
at Corinto. Dr. Shaw tells us that “ we cannot help think- 
ing that our British friends are making a very serious 
mistake in placing so little value upon American public 
opinion upon such subjects.” But to the immense 
majority of our public men and the whole of our pri- 
vate citizens the fact that intelligent Americans could so 
misconceive our policy in this fashion is simply incredible. 
It is not that we undervalue American opinion, but 
that up to the present we have held it in so much 
esteem that we could not believe that mortal men would 
be so egregiously misled by prejudice or misinformation 
as to indulge in such fantasies as this of the British 
invasion of Nicaragua with a view to the conquest of 
that miserable republic. We know so well, all of us, 
whether Tories or Liberals, that we have no ambitious 
aims in Central America. For my own part, I have 
repeatedly and even urgently insisted that the United 
States Government should be invited to take the pro- 
tection of the whole of these rapscallion republics which 
spend their existence in making revolutions. But since 
the thing is so—and as Dr. Shaw assures us that it is, we 
cannot for a moment doubt but that he is right—it 
certainly behoves us to be particularly careful not to 
offend the morbid sensibilities of our American kinsiaen. 

THE SENTIMENT AGAINST ENGLAND. 

Dr. Shaw, after stating that England had no greater 
serious right to intermeddle on the Mosquito coast than 
Nicaragua has to intermeddle on the coast of Wales, tells 
briefly the story of the occupation of Corinto and the 
payment of the indemnity, and then proceeds to give the 
following account of the state of American opinion :— 

Meanwhile, what was the state of public opinion in this 
English-speaking republic of ours? Governor Budd, of 
California, the most influential Democratic leader of the far 
West, and one of the most promising members of his party, came 
out with a ringing proclamation against England, which 
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unquestionably gained the approval of the entire Pacific 
seaboard. Other governors made. spirited protests in similar 
terms. Such state legislatures as were in session took action 
by means of resolutions of the most emphatic character. The 
feeling against England was strong through al] the Northern 
states, and leading Republican politicians were very outspoken 
in their condemnation of British insolence. But the Democrats 
were not less emphatic; and through the South especially the 
feeling was very bitter indeed. The Monroe doctrine has 
neyer been so much discussed since its first promulgation 
seventy years ago as within the past month or six weeks. 
Our Government at Washington did not feel inclined 
to interfere, although it is well known that the ad- 
ministration greatly desired that England should deal 
patiently and courteously with Nicaragua, and above all that 
she should not go so far as to seize a Nicaraguan port and 
hoist the British flag. In our judgment, England has gained 
nothing by thus asserting herself against tiny Nicaragua, and 
she has lost a very great deal in her alienation of the goodwill 
of many Americans who have been greatly stirred up by the 
feeling that this imperial power has played the part of a bully 
against a minute and defenceless people living in our American 
hemisphere and almost under the shadow of the American flag. 
The sentiment against England is the stronger in the United 
States, because this peremptory dealing with Nicaragua has 
followed England’s ‘flat refusal to submit the Venezuela boun- 
dary question to arbitration, although the United States has 
officially requested England to consent. There are some of 
us Americans who understand how trivial these questions about 
Nicaragua and Venezuela appear to English people. 
INTERNATIONAL TOUCHINESS. 

It is unfortunate that there are so few Americans like 
Dr. Shaw who can appreciate the infinite insignificance 
which any Englishman attaches to these miserable little 
worries with Latin-American republics. We do not 
care—none of our people care—what the Duke of 
Wellington used to call a “twopenny damn” for the 
whole of the Central Anierican republics, and have only 
one wish, namely, that they should be taken in hand and 
kept in order by the United States of America. ‘Then we 
should know with whom we were dealing, and should 
lave as neighbours a civilised Government capable of 
acting like the Government of the United States with 
courtesy, dignity, and strength. Dr. Shaw tells us that 
the Americans are, as a nation, “extremely touchy and 
jealous at certain points.” Therein, undoubtedly, he 
speaks the truth. American touchiness is almost in- 
conceivable by the ordinary Britisher. Whether it is 
our pride, or our stupidity, or our stolidity, it is simply 
impossible to make the ordinary Englishman realise the 
irritation which. his actions sometimes excite in certain 
centres of opinion in America. Everyone must agree 
with Dr. Shaw when he says :— 

It is therefore unfortunate for the growth of a perfect 
understanding between Great Britain and the United States 
that the English do not attach sufficient importance to the 
strength of American sentiment. 

THE ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW. 

But is it not going a little too far to maintain that 
even the most intelligent and sympathetic American 
editor is better qualified to lay down what ought to be 
the British policy than Great Britain herself? John 
Bull is not touchy, and is very dull, but he may surely 
be excused feeling a litt!e suspicious when he is told that 
it ought to be British policy to concur in the policy of 
the United States, because the Unitel States Govern- 
ment has practically decided to build the Nicaraguan 
ship canal, and the Republic of Nicaragua therefore 
comes into: very close relations with the United States? 
That is practically admitted, and if the United States 
would make those affairs so close as to be able to 
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manage Nicaraguan foreign affairs we shouid not have 
a word to say. But this does not suit the American 
book. They will take no responsibility, but leave the 
“minute and defenceless” people of Nicaragua to set 
international law at defiance, and to trample on the 
fundamental principles of diplomatic representation with 
impunity. The United States will not interfere, and when 
we are forced to do so we are told that we are dis- 
regarding American sentiment! Here, for instance, is 
what Dr. Shaw himself says :— 

It is true that we have not thought it wise to declare a 
formal protectorate over Nicaragua; but it would have been 
gracious and courteous if John Bull had recognised the relation- 
ship that circumstances have virtually created, and had frankly 
avowed the policy of doing nothing in Nicaragua which would 
not. be most eminently agreeable to the Government and 
people of the United States. : 

But does Dr. Shaw, or any other intelligent American, 
admit for ene moment that they would tolerate such a 
policy laid down by us for their guidance in any part of 
Europe? British policy, it seems, is to do nothing which 
would not be most eminently agreeable to the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States; but at the same 
time no compulsion whatever is to be laid upon the 
Nicaraguans to make them abstain from doing things 
which are most eminently disagreeable to both the 
Government and the people of Great Britain. That is an 
arrangement which could not be worked anywhere. 

A PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION. 

Dr. Shaw admits that :— 

The fact is that the British Government has not for a moment 
intended any discourtesy to the people of the United States, 
and has considered that the orderly diplomatic intercourse of 
nations really made it necessary that Nicaragua should be 
taught a lesson. The peopie of England cannot apparently 
imagine why we in the United States should not be pleased 
rather than angry when a sober and responsible character like 
John Bull proceeds to discipline such an irresponsible person- 
age as the Latin-American of the Isthmus region. Certainly 
it is deplorable that the mutual respect and good will which 
ought always to exist between the United States and England 
should be disturbed on account of such a pitiable affair as this 
recent military invasion of a virtual dependency of ours, for 
the collection of a fine of £15,500 sterling. But until England 
understands American public opinion better, and learns to 
co-operate more tactfully and courteously in the policy which 
cur Government deems wise and right in this western hemi- 
sphere, there must always be more or less of controversy and 
misunderstanding between John Bull and Brother Jonathan. 

But who is responsible for this controversy and mis- 
understanding ? Not the English people, for if they erred 
at all they erred in their blankest ignorance of the real 
state of American opinion. Our public does not read 
American newspapers, and it is compelled of necessity to 
form its opinion as to the policy which Americans deem 
wise and right by the words and the acts of their Govern- 
ment. We were certainly not aware that the United 
States Government at any time during the disputes with 
Nicaragua bad given us to understand that they objected 
to what we were doing. On the contrary, so far as we 
are aware the American Government has recognised 
according to the ordinary usages and laws which govern 
international intercourse, we did nothing at Corinto which 
the United States Government would not have done had 
they been in our shoes. 

WHERE IS THE QUID PRO QUO? 

After recognising the excellence of British Colonial 
Government, and admitting that the British Empire 
belongs to the forces which are doing most for the best 
progress of the world, Dr. Shaw conc'udes :— 
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It is therefore the more important that goodwill, goo 
understanding and a growing habit of co-operation should be 
maintained between the two great English-speaking nations; 
and it seems to us that such relations are, at least, quite as 
desirable for England as they are for the United States. This 
being the case, England might easily afford to give up a 
policy in the western hemisphere which calls forth such 
pronunciamentos as Governor Budd’s of last month, and which 
tends so seriously to impair the friendliness of the masses of 
plain people throughout the United States. It seems to us 
that in matters affecting Hawaii and the Behring seals, as 
well as in dealings with Central and South American 
republics, England might well and safely harmonise her 
policy with ours. 

THE MAN.ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 


We can best express our sense of the obligation which 
Dr. Shaw has conferred upon England by these observa- 
tions by saying frankly that, excepting on his authority, 
no one on our side of the Atlantic could have credited 
the existence of such a state of feeling as he describes. 
It is of the first importance that we should know where 
we stand, and that we should not fall again into the 
mistake of assuming that “the friendliness of the masses 
of plain people throughout the United States” is real 
enough to prevent such a ridiculous misconception of 
our policy as underlies the recent outburst of suspicion 
and resentment. Dr. Shaw holds a position from which 
he can speak so as to be heard by both the English- 
speaking nations, and however much we may deplore the 
news which he has to report, it is indeed well to have 
on the watch-tower an observer so trustworthy and so 
intelligent and so thoroughly well qualified to interpret 
to the more stolid Briton the extreme sensitiveness of 
his own countrymen. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT FIEND, 
Anp How to Exorcise Him. 

THERE is an excellent article by Richardson Evans in 
the Nineteenth Century for June entitled “ Advertis- 
ing as a Trespass on the Public.” Mr. Evans writes 
well and clearly, and gives articulate expression to what 
is felt by the public concerning a nuisance which is 
fast attaining intolerable dimensions. No one who 
has ever travelled in the United States of America 
can possibly regard without a shudder the possibility of 
the defilement and the defacement of the lovely English 
scenery by the hideous yellow liver-pill advertisements 
which suggest the cloaca maxima in the midst of the 
most lovely and romantic scenery of the New World. 
Fortunately America is such a vast continent that the 
advertiser finds places in which to place his hideous 
signs without being promptly lynched. In England it is 
different. We are a small island, and our landscape is 
not sufficiently extensive to admit of the intrusion of 
the hideous hoardings by which certain advertisers think 
it good business to remind the traveller that there are 
other enemies of mankind besides pirates and wolves. 
Hence Mr. Evans's article will be read with great sym- 
pathy. 

A MODERN PESTILENCE. 

Describing the extent to which this disfigurement has 
eaten its way into our country, he says :— 

Our native land, which, till comparatively recent times, 
was one glorious panorama, is, for want of a little prescience, 
becoming a mere background for painted boards along the 
more frequented routes. It is not merely a question of the 


mischief that has been done alrealy. The saddest and most 
serious part of the business is, that in the miserable competition 
of the people who resort to this means of catching custom the 
evil must grow and spread indetfiniteiy. 

The pest, [ grant, is not as yet everywhere. The enthusiastic 
pedestrian can escape easily enough from its immediate 
presence. There are stretches of country still in which no 
jarring emblem spoils the harmonious perfection of the land- 
scape. But wherever the beaten track leads there is either 
recurring disfigurement or the indefinite fear of encountering 
the detested objects. Just as certain microbes abound in the 
soil where certain plants are grown, so this fungoid growth 
fastens on the high-roads and the by-ways. If a village 
becomes a place of pilgrimage by reason of its old-world 
beauty, forthwith descends upon it the shower of enamelled 
placards. The weary seekers of sequestered nooks, driven 
from one retreat to another by the advance of the enemy, 
discover one year that some fishing hamlet has eseaped the 
sweep of the advertising agent. When they return next 
summer they are greeted by the odious soap and the execrated 
pills. 

HAS BEAUTY NO VALUE? 

The advertising fiend deserves to perish by slow 
torture. Mr. Evans says :— 

If a man tried to draw attention to the fact that he wanted 
to sell a cough mixture by blowing up the British Museum, he 
would be punished for destroying property on which the people 
set great store. Why should he be allowed to destroy another 
no less valuable and no less cherished possession—the refresh- 
ing charm of rural views? Is Nature so ridiculously inferior 
to art? Is the attempt of the painter to simulate landscape on 
canvas to be recugnised as a legal chattel and the landseape 
itself to be treated as a thing of no worth? The creeping 
blight of disfigurement has blasted infinitely more beauty than 
creative energy has brought into being. The measure of the 
loss is not the mere area of the ground that has been trans- 
formed into dumping-ground for catchpenny eyesores. To 
recur to our economic truism, the toleration of disfiguring 
advertisements causes every day and every hour wholesale 
destruction of that natural wealth which consists of the restful- 
ness or the beauty of the outlook. 

A LEGISLATIVE REMEDY. 

What then can be done? Mr. Evans asks for the 
passage of the Rural Advertisements Bill. This measure 
is very cautious, but Mr. Evaus thinks that it would be 
sufficient :— 


It does not dream of prohibition. It does not propose to 
arm the central authority with any powers, nor does it ask 
that regulation, even in local hands, shall be universal or of 
one pattern. Only the rural districts come within the scope 
of the Rural Advertisements Bill; interferenee with notifica- 
tions on land and premises relating to business conducted 
thereon is expressly excluded. In brief, the County Councils 
are simply to have a discretionary power of framing by-laws 
for regulating strictly advertising <lisplay. 

A BEATIFIC VISION. 

The Rural Advertisements Bill will do well for a start, 
but Mr. Evans is hopeful that it may be possible to go 
much further before long. This is his vision of the beatific 
future :-— 

I wish to say that I look forward with absolute confidence to 
the time when the use of the alphabet in pubiie places for the 
purpose of catching the public eye will be subject to as rigid 
and effectual municipal ordinances as house-construction, the 
drainage of private premises, the disposal of refuse, street 
traffic. street music, the combustion of smoke, and many other 
things noware. Regulation wouki be a simple matter of rule 
and scale, and when in foree would work a marvellous trans- 
formation. We should hear no more the doleful heresy that 
cities are necessarily vulgar and ugly. . . . But this vision of 
the future has nothing to do with the Rural Advertisements 
Bill. ; 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE ON THE NIGER. 
Tue Story oF A Race TOLD BY THE WINNER. 


THERE is a capital article in the Nineteenth Century for 
June by Captain Lugard, which, although on.a smaller 
scale, teaches the same lesson of confidence and of pride 
which has been taught to our Imperial race by the 
Chitral campaign. Captain Lugard has the disadvantage 
of being his own chronicler, and therefore cannot speak 
as highly as he well might have done of the sterling 
qualities of endurance, pluck, dash, and resourcefulness 
which enabled him to outwit the French in their race to 
Borgu. 

THE REGION IN DISPUTE. 


Of course it is well known that England and France 
are rivals on the Niger. We have the mouth of the 
river, whereas the French have come down from its 
higher reaches. Captain Lugard tells us how he was 
able to seize the key of a debatable position for Great 
Britain. The following is his account of the origin of 
his expedition :— 

On the Upper Niger, between Bammako and Timbuctoo, the 
French have steamers and gunboats, and if they could also 
acquire Borgu, and so obtain a long stretch of the right bank 
of the Lower Niger, they could draw the trade from the 
British regions of the central Soudan to the detriment of the 
British revenues. 

The possession, therefore, of Borgu became a matter of some 
importance to France, but of vital importance to the Royal 
Niger Company if they desired to maintain the sole control of 
the lower waterway by Great Britain. In pursuance of these 
aims France now declared that the British treaties with 
Boussa were valueless as regards the suzerainty of Borgu. 
The leading French journals emphatically insisted that Nikki 
alone was the capital of all Borgu, and its king the ruler of 
the whole country. Convinced that the powerful expedition 
which had suddenly left France for Dahomey on the 24th of 
July, 1894, under Captain Decceur, would reach Nikki long 
before any other could possibly arrive there, they were loud in 
their protestations that whoever first concluded a treaty with 
the King of Nikki would be the real European suzerain of 
Borgu. 

It would seem that the feverish anxiety of France had 
placed in the field some four or five separate expeditions to 
gain her object. In the far west Monteil was advancing on 
Kong with an army of 1,146 soldiers, while towards Borgu 
itself were directed the expeditions of Captain Decceur, 
Captain Toutée, Lieutenant Baud, and M. Alby, “1’Adminis- 
trateur ” of Dahomey (Pol. Col. December 19th, 1894). 


THE RUSH TO NIKKI. 


As a forlorn hope to take up a second line of defence 
against the pretensions of France, Captain Lugard was 
ordered to make a rush in the middle of the rainy 
season for Nikki, upon which four or five separate French 
expeditions were converging. It is nojoke starting in the 
rainy season on the West Coast of Africa. The rivers 
are swollen into torrents; the grass, which grows six feet 
in height, is saturated with moisture; the ground is bog, 
and the luxurious vegetation renders it almost impossible 
for the travellers to have warning of an attack before 
the poisoned arrows are flying among them. Nothing 
daunted, Captain Lugard gathered together his small 
company :— 

The English expedition under my command consisted of 
forty soldiers—undisciplined and raw Housa recruits—ham- 
pered by large impedimenta, numbering over 320 unarmed men 
and some forty donkeys. The “race for Borgu” made it im- 


perative to start without waiting for the cessativn of the rains. 
Landing at Akassa, at the mouth of the Niger, Boussa, some 
650 miles from the sea, was visited on September 15th, the 
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ascent having been maile by steamer as far as Jebba, and 
thence overland for one hundred miles. 


A HEROIC MARCH. 


They had the usual endless difficulties about transport, 
and the caravan as it struggled through the jungle pre- 
sented a line of a mile in length to the attacks of the 
predatory tribes which hovered on its flanks. They 
were attacked once, but repulsed their foes. Captain 
Lugard-was wounded in the head by a poisoned arrow. 
He escaped by consuming all the conceivable antidotes 
which were brought to him, and pressed on. He was 
confronted by an overwhelming force of robbers, but 
suddenly changed his route, dodged his assailants, and 
reached his destination in safety :— 

The whole expedition reached Kiama, the first inland 
district of Borgu, a month later, and on the 10th of November 
I concluded a treaty.with the King of Nikki. Five days after 
we had left Nikki the French expedition under Captain 
Decceur arrived, and it was closely followed by a second under 
M. Alby. In spite of the prior treaty made by myself, the 
Frenchmen determined to conclude one, and the French 
papers state that they succeeded in doing this on the 26th of 
November. 

HOW THE CASE STANDS. 


The French were therefore hoist with their own petard, 
and are wroth accordingly :-— 

The case stands thus: the company claim that the Frencl, 
had no right to enter Borgu east of the mesidian of Say under 
the international agreement of 1830. Apart from this, Borgu 
belongs to whichever Power first concludes a treaty with the 
local king. The company claimed to have done so in respect 
of their treaty with Boussa. In deference, however, to the 
repeated assertions of France, that Nikki was the sole and only: 
suzerain of Borgu, they sent me thither. The British treaty 
(concluded solely in deference to this assertion by France) 
preceded the French treaty by sixteen days, consequently it 
“baffles the wit of man” to divine on what grounds the 
French can justify the continuance of their expeditions im 
Borgu territory, while we on our part are willing to admit the 
error which led to their arrival, and to rest content with their 
immediate withdrawal. 


CAPTAIN LUGARD AND THE KING, 


The following passage shows that Captain Lugard, 
who appears to have been the only Englishman in the 
expedition, showed himself a born leader of men:— 

The British expedition had made many friends at Nikki, 
and the king declared that henceforth the agents of the 
company would be welcomed throughout the length and 
breadth of Borgu. He thanked God, he said, that this great 
event had happened in his lifetime, and declared himself 
especially struck by the strict discipline and supervision 
which had rendered the stay of so large a y of men 
unfruitful of any quarrels with the peasantry, and had 
redressed their lightest complaints. ' 

THE FRENCH AND THE NILE VALLEY. 

Captain Lugard warns his countrymen at home of the 
policy of France :— 

The real objective of France—as I have repeatedly pointed 
out during the last three years—is the Nile Valley. Events 
have now justified my forecast. Her motive is triple. (1) Access 
to the navigable waterway of the Nile, as an outlet for the 
trade of her Central Soudan possessions, a claim she would be 
certain to advance if she had a station on any navigable 
tributary of the Nile. (2) Extension of her African empire 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, an extension for which she 
has long been energetically preparing from her base at Obok 
and Tanjurrah, opposite Aden, and by agents in Abyssinia. 
(3) The embarrassment of England in Egypt by the acquisi- 
tion of the Upper Nile and the control of the waters of the 
river. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


NICHOLAS II, 
A CuarAcTeR SKETCH OF THE NEw Tzar. 

Proressor E. Borges, Pu.D., writes in Harper’s Maqa- 
zine for June the best article on the new Tzar that has 
ever appeared in print. Dr. Borges seems tu be very well 
informed concerning the personal history of the new 
autocrat. . 

A TRUE SON OF HIS FATHER. 

After referring kindly to my description of Alexander 
III., to the accuracy of which he bears emphatic testimony, 
Dr. Borges says :— 

If all signs do not deceive, the character of Nicholas is a 
fortunate and favourable blending of the most desirable and 
praiseworthy qualities of his parents. One thing is sure: 
Nicholas Alexandrovich is imbued with the warm-heartedness 
of his mother and the imperturbable veracity of his father. 
Four qualities, partly inherited and partly acquired by edu- 
cation, shine forth in the character of Nicholas II. Like his 
father, he loves the truth, and hates hypocrisy above every- 
thing. Like his father, he is religious, an ardent supporter of 
the Greek Church, and an ultra-Russian, although he may 
lean more to liberal innovations. 

Hence Dr. Borges concludes, not without reason, if he 
be righ'ly informed :— 

The new Tzar—young, honest, ambitious, and dutiful—is 
just the man to lead his beloved people, that worship him, to 
the position which it deserves on account of its many excellent 
qualities. 

AN ANECDOTE OF THE PEACEKESPER. 

Illustrative of the late Tzar’s character, Dr. Borges 
says that whenever Alexander IIT. 
had to relate to his children his experiences in Turkey, he 
used the opportunity to impress them with his loathing, and 
frequently closed his remarks shuddering in recollection of 
some hideous scene: “ Boys, war is dreadful, horrible, beastly ! 
May God keep you from seeing it, from-drawing a sword!” 

This violent antipathy to war brought the late Emperor 
into a collision with the Tzarevich, which Professor Borges 
describes with an-assumption of knowledge which may or 
may not be justified by the fact. He says :— 

The truth was, a certain not numerically insignificant party 
in Russia, which desired a war with Austria, or even with the 
Triple Alliance, could not persuade the peace-loving Emperor 
to permit their dangerous scheming, and tried to entice the 
Tzarevich into their nets. 

- According to the writer, the Tzar no sooner found out 
what they were after than he abruptly put a stop to 
it all, and sent the Tzarevich on a tour round the world 
in order to cure him of his taste for intrigue. 

THE RUSSO-ENGLISH ALLIANCE. 

Dr. Borges thinks that Nicholas II. will be more in 
favour of the English Alliance than his father. If so, he 
must be very much in favour of it indeed. In illustration 
of this Dr. Borges tells the following story :— 

About a year ago a friend of mine, a German professor at 
St. Petersburg, who frequently published political and socio- 
logical essays on Russia, wrote a series of articles on the 
subject, “ A Political and Economic Union of Russia and 
England.” 

A friend of Professor Borges, whom he calls Mr. W., 
sent this essay to the Times and to the Grashdanin. The 
Times stated that no English journal dared publish such 
an article, which seems absolutely absurd, for there 
is nothing in a plea for a political and economical union 
between Russia and England which any English paper 
dare not print. The editor of the Grashdanin returned the 
MS.. with the brief comment, “ My friend, thou art a fool! ” 

When Mr. W. handed the manuscript of my friend to the 
Tzarevich, and told him of its fate, Nicholas studied it care- 
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fully, and said, “The author is a German idealist, but he is 
correct. I wish it would come true, although I do not see how 
it could. We cannot propose such an alliance, and what 
English statesman would dare to do it?” This remark of the 
new Tzar shows more clearly than all official utterances his 
probable future policy. 

If this statement be correct, there would not be much 
difficulty in arranging such an economic union as sug- 
gested. It would, however, perhaps be as well not to 
hurry things, and to trust to the natural influence of good 
feeling on both sides. 


THE TZAR AS SCHOOLBOY. 


Of the new ‘I'zar himself, Dr. Borges gives us some 
information :— 

During his boyhood the progress in school-work was some- 
what slow, not because he was dull, but on account of his 
frequent physical indisposition to attend the lessons. Nicholas 
Alexandrovich was a sickly boy, whether because he could not 
well endure the severe climate of Russia, or because his father 
insisted upon a system of hardening which was too rigorous 
for his frail constitution, must be left undecided. His early 
reading consisted chiefly of Russian masterpieces fit for his 
age, but scarcely less time was spent upon the reading of 
Grimm’s fuiry-tales, Fénélon’s “tTélémaque,” and Walter 
Scott’s as well as Charles Dickens’s best works. 

THE STORY OF THE POLISH *DANSEUSE. 

Professor Borges permits himself, however, to give the 
following explanation of the romance of the ballet-girl :— 


In all positions and in every situation of his now well-varied 
life he showed fine tact and a presence of mind which, in addi- 
tion to his unbiased judgment, made him a great favourite of 
the ultra-national as well as the liberal elements of Russia. 
This period and the intimate contact of Nicholas with all 
classes of the people brought about the romance of the prince’s 
life. The Tzarevich fell in love. And, strange play of fate, 
fell in love with a daughter of that race which his father 
persecuted with inexorable severity. The prince, who would 
have been a welcome suitor for the hand of any princess in 
Christendom, gave his whole self, his heart and soul, to a poor 
Jewish ballet-girl. A great deal has been said and written 
about his relations to Miss;L. and the jangry interference 
which they brought about from the Tzar. But most of the 
stories are invented, and the truth is simply that Nicholas was 
so infatuated with his beloved Masha, who, by the way, is a 
most beautiful and accomplished young lady, that he was 
determined to sacrifice everything, even his title to the throne, 
for the permission to marry her. Perhapsif his brother George 
had ,not been an incurable consumptive the Emperor would 
have consented. But for the sake of lineal succession and to 
avoid possible future complications he withheld his permission, 
and Nicholas had to obey. 

A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT. 


Professor Borges tells one story, which indicates that 
the Tzar is disposed to encourage the freest possible 
communication between himself and his subjects :— 

The Emperor was driving unescorted in a plain carriage 
through a strect in St. Petersburg. A shabby-looking indivi- 
dual threw a bulky envelope towards the carriage, but missed his 
aim, and the little parcel fell under the wheels. Some passer- 
by shouted in terror, frightened by the thought of a Nihilistic 
bomb, and instantly a number of policemen in uniform and 
citizen’s dress—it is surprising how they grow, like mushrooms, 
on such occasions in the streets of St. Petersburg—surrounded 
the Imperial carriage and tried to grasp the envelope. But 
the T'zar too had seen it, and ordered his aide-de-camp to hand 
it tohim. He opened it quietly, read caretully the letter it 
contained, and said warmly to the petitioner, who stood 
trembling near by, “I.shall do everything you ask for in this 
letter; do you hear.? Everything as you wish it!” And then 
he addressed the surrounding police sternly, “ You let this man 
¢o, and mind well: don’t you dare to hurt a hair of his head, 


,1” 


or to molest him in any way—you or anybody else! 
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JAPAN: FRIEND OR FOE? 
Two Views By Opposinc SEERS. 


Tur Contemporary Review for June has published two 
articles on the altered position of affairs in the East— 
one by Mr. Brett, the other by Mr. Greenwood. Mr. 
Brett calls his article “The Far Eastern Question,” and 
it is nominally a review of Mr. Norman’s book. Mr. 
Greenwood calls his article “The Wilful Isolation of 
England,” and it is the latest sermon he has preached 
upon his time-worn contention that the way to destruction 
for England is to pursue the policy of Isolation. Mr. 
Brett is a Jap; Mr. Greenwood an anti-Jap, in the sense 
of being an anti-Asiatic. The contrast of their views 
is very remarkable. Mr. Brett holds that Mr.-Norman’s 
book on the Far East is as important as, if not more 
important than, Professor Seeley’s “Expansion of Eng- 
land,” which is very high praise, seeing that Mr. Brett 
maintains that — 
the “Expansion of England” led by clear and well-marked 
steps to the Government of Lord Rosebery. 


A DELPHIC UTTERANCE. 

It seems that Mr. Brett has some misgivings as to the 
result that followed the publication of “The Expansion 
of England” ‘The following sentence may possibly 
appear more intelligible.to those within the inner circle 
of Downing Street than it is to the general public :-— 

If it would be imprudent to assume that's Minister, however 
imbued with the sound doctrine of Professor Seeley, is not 
now capable of bombastic interference, of ineffectual remon- 
strance, and of silly miscalculation, it is because to apply with 
unerring skill a novel principle is an art not bestowed upon 
all politicians; and the ordinary statesman, suddenly con- 
fronted with a great idea, strikingly resembles a child into 
whose willing but untrained fingers is entrusted the handle 
of an electric telegraph or the key-note of a flute. 


A BECENT CABINET CRISIS. 


Mr. Brett strongly disapproves of the proposal which 
he fears has been been strongly advocated in the British 
Cabinet of joining Russia, France and Germany in 
settling the terms of peace between China and Japan. 
Mr. Brett says :— 

The key, then, to the Far-Eastern Question is the policy of 
Japan. After a dinner given recently ina German capital it 
was stated on authority beyond dispute that the English 
Cabinet had been torn asunder by the proposal to support the 
three Powers in their protest against the Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki, and that recalcitrance, hostile to Germany, alone 
promoted discord in the concert of Europe. If that be so, 
England has been fortunately saved from an act of extra- 
ordinary weakness and:folly; for if in the future of the Far 
East a quarrel between Russia and Japan is inevitable, it is 
not a quarrel in which England need have a hand. 


RUSSIAN GROWTH AND THE RISE OF JAPAN. 


Mr. Brett is not hostile to Russia; on the contrary, he 
recognises that the peace and progress of the East depend 
upon our friendship with that Power; but friendship is 
ove thing, and an-alliance to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for the benefit of Russia is another. He therefore 
strongly approves of the decision of the Cabinet to take 
no part in the recent intervention; at the same time he 
warns his leaders that— 
time is on the side of Russia, and no Power or combination of 
Powers can permanently hinder the natural outlet of Russian 
energy both through the Dardanelles and into the warm Pacific 
Ocean. Admit this, and then the rise of Japan, redressing the 
balance of power in the Far East, is an unmixed good for 
England and for mankind. 


or REVIEWS. 


ENGLAND AS AN ASIATIC POWER. 


Upon this Mr. Greenwood, as will be seen, has a good 
deal to say. Meanwhile, let us take the good which the 
gods provide us, and do the best we can to develop 
the great regions which have recently been laid open 
to the enterprise of the Western world.:— 

How to,use the enormous superfluous capital of the nation 
is a problem pressing for solution; yet in the Far East, in 
lands under the secure egis of Englaud, there lies vast wealt): 
undeveloped, and awaiting the enterprise of English 
capitalists. Nothing is wanted but confidence in the men 
who rule the Empire, and faith in their stability of purpose to 
maintain the position England holds in the Kast. If a means 
could be found to place the main conclusions of Mr. Norman’s 
book, with some of the enchanting detail with which they arc 
illustrated, in the hands of the masses, thus bringing into com- 
munion our home England with that Greater England 
scattered over the face of the world, much would have been 
done to consolidate the Empire, and to strengthen the resolve 
of those whose allotted task it is to govern England, 
and to recognise that if her place among the nations of the 
earth is to be maintained, she must be primarily an Asiatic 
Power. 

A PROPHET OF GLOOM. 

Mr. Greenwood, in his article, maintains exactly the 
contrary thesis. To his thinking we are standing in 
very dangerous ways, and it must be admitted that the 
co-operation of France and Germany with Russia at 
Pekin justifies many of the warnings which Mr. Greenwood 
has been dinning into our ears for many months past. 
He thinks that whichever way things turn out, we sha! 
go to the wall; but as this is the normal conclusion of 
Mr. Greenwood about almost anything in which England 
has been engaged for the last twenty-four years, the 
public is not likely to be much alarmed, Still there is a 
good deal in what he says. He is a man who thinks for 
himself, and there is, at least, the possibility thatjthings 
will turn out as badly as he predicts; he says that many 
justify the policy of abstention by declaring that the 
Japanese will never clear out of the Liao-tung Peninsula. 
Upon this he comments as follows :— 

OUR PERIL OF ABSTENTION. 
™ Now mark what the whole of this calculation rests upon. It 
is that the Japanese do not consider themselves under a suffi- 
cient weight of coercion to submit. But how is that explained ? 
It is explained by our abstention policy; in other words, by 
England’s refusal to join the three allies in concert. But for 
that, Japan could never have doubted for a moment the 
necessity of submission. It follows that if the Japanese do 
presently turn upon the allies, it will be England who puts 
them to the choive of engaging in a costly war or of backing 
down: England. And these are not Powers in the moon, or 
even in remote and half-awakened Asia. They are our neigh- 
bours; rivals or enemies, or both ; possessing every means of 
making their anger felt, and already acting in concert. And 
yet if they are put to risk, cost, and preconceived humiliation 
by an abstention policy of no real service tu ourselves, we shall 
see how wise that policy was! In one sense, yes; but the 
opposite of what is intended. 

AGAINST THE YELLOW MAN. 

But Mr. Greenwood is. profoundly uneasy as to the 
possible results of the awakening of China. He is an 
European, and therefore, an anti-Asiatic. He refers to 
Sir Henry Maine to justify his belief that we have 
troublous times before us now that the Yellow Man has 
an effective way of using breechloaders and ironclads. 
Sir Henry Maine thought that it might be possible to 
make use of China as against Russia, but he— 
flinched from anything like a compact with Chinamen 
against a European Power. He saw in it a furiously bad 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


example, which might be followed in a more thoroughgoing 
way, and with the most sinister consequences. ‘That, how- 
ever, was not all. Maine was not solely or even chiefly 
occupied with empirical politics; and looking above the 
expediencies, even the higher expediencies, of statecraft, he 
held that any European Power which allied itself in arms with 
the yellow races against another European nation would play 
traitor to the welfare of the whole human race. And why it 
would be a most treacherous, foolish, and wicked part to play 
becomes clear in a minute to any one who thinks for so long of 
what our world and its civilisation would suffer at the hands 
of hordes of Chinese, Japanese, Malays, equipped as were the 
captors of Port Arthur. 

If, however, there is to be an alliance between any 
European Power and the Japanese, it is with Russia, and 
not England, that the new Power will ally itself :— 

A Russo-Japanese understanding is the most probable result 
of admitting Japan to the European system as a probationer. 

THE NAVAL POWER OF JAPAN. 


Even if this is not immediately carried out, should 
Japan content itself with consolidating her naval power, 
Mr. Greenwood is aghast at the possible consequence 
upon the position of England. Here is his argu- 
ment :— 

Heretofore England has maintained the prestige of the one 

reat naval Power in the world ; a Power which, if it refuses to 
join this or that group of allies, can in a moment turn the 
scale against either. But now mark that when another true 
naval Power springs up out of Europe and beyond its complica- 
tions, England’s position in the world is immediately changed. 
The mere fact of the appearance of such a sea Power in 
sudden but yet in full equipment would make a telling differ- 
ence. But suppose the new-risen prodigy remote from the 
European Continent; free of European traditions; hampered 
by none of the obligations, sympathies, antipathies, memories, 
particularisms of Europe; not shy of alliances, but specially 
desirous of them; eager to show its prowess in fair fields of 
comparison, and already dreaming of commercial supremacy— 
what difference then is the rise of such a sea Power likely to 
make in the relations of England with the rest of the world ? 
A difference which, from certain points of view, amounts to 
supersession. England will grant no alliances. Now, here is 
a naval Power approaching to the first class with whom there 
is no such difficulty. Should the opening of a new era suggest 
anew Triple Alliance, to which a fourth strong naval Power 
would be a crowning addition, no need to stand hankering any 
longer for what cannot be obtained. 

All this may be true; and that there are risks to be 
taken in the future as in the past, is undoubted. But it 
is contrary to reason to expect that, whatever we do, 
trumps will always be in our opponents’ hands. It may 
be irrational to believe in England’s luck; it is even 
more irrational that in face of the experience of the last 
hundred years we should assume that we shall always 
be unlucky. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH CHITRAL? 
Keep Ir !—“ Buackwoop.” 


Tue writer of “ Little Wars on the Indian Frontier,” 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, discusses the question as to 
what shall be done with the white elephant our soldiers 
have captured with so much gallantry on the North-West 
frontier of India. The writer is strongly in favour of 
retaining possession of Chitral for reasons which he 
states in the following paragraph :—- 

India has seen enough of the “in-and-out” and “ scuttle” 
policy to know that it.is the most fertile source of frontier 
wars, and the most expensive course in the long run for the 
taxpayers. And to leave Chitral as it was, even with a small 
outpost at Mastuj, dependent upon Gilgit, will no longer meet 
the requirements of the case. The demarcation of the 
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frontier, the Russian agreement, and the necessity for taking 
up a position which, in connection with Peshawur, will enable 
us to exercise a firm control over Chitralis, Swatis, Bajouris 
Boneirwals, the Black Mountain tribes, and the British-Indian 
half of the Mohmunds, are new and urgent facts in the situation. 
All these elans should properly be ruled from Peshawur, which 
is the only military post for which they have any respect. Gilgit, 
-lying inside Kashmir territory, cannot be regarded as a suitable 
centre from which to administer these tribes, and whatever 
force it may be found necessary to ma:ntain among them will 
require a more important base than Gilgit, with its garrison of 
Imperial service troops, can supply. Peshawur is the nearest 
military strength, and the Chitral expedition has shown that, 
even With such roads as exist at present, military communica- 
tion is quite practicable while the passes are open. ‘The whole 
question of maintaining a sufficient garrison in Chitral, 
securing the frontier, and taming the tribes, is resolvable mto 
one of communications. In short, Chitral offers to the Govern- 
ment of India a most favourable opportunity of trying the 
policy of road-making, which the late Sir Robert Sandeman 
put to the test with so much suecess in Beloochistan, as against 
the old, profitless, and never-ending one of punitive expeditions. 


Give 1T up!—Sim LEpPeL GRIFFIN. 


Sir Lepel Griffin writing in the Nineteenth Century 
differs entirely from the writer in Blackwood, and pleads 
strongly for the evacuation of Chitral :-— 

The danger to India at the present time is from financial 
disorganisation, rather than Kussian ambition. In order to 
meet urgent administrative necessities, economy is enjoined in 
every department, and works of pressing public importance 
are everywhere suspended. Yet this is the time selected for 
extravagant political adventure, in defiance of the painfully 
acquired experience of the North-west Frontier. Every one 
possessing an intimate knowledge of the border tribes pre- 
dicted the certain result of placing an English officer with a 
handful of men, without possible support, in an advanced post 
in a hostile country. What have we to do with the private 
quarrels of obscure chiefs, two hundred miles beyond our 
border? ... 

So far from Chitral being an important strategical position, 
it is of very small strategic value, and the idea of a Russian 
invasion by any of the passes to the north is fantastic and 
chimerical. A mere mountain valley, in the midst of lofty, 
snow-covered ranges and reached by passes which are closed 
by snow for six months in the year, Chitral would be useless 
to an invader. 

I cannot but believe that these considerations will commend 
themselves to the Government of India, and that they will at 
the earliest convenient time withdraw the army and abandon 
all idea of a permanent occupation of Chitral. Even should no 
permanent occupation be approved, the construction of a 
military road from British territory to Chitral seems injudicious 
for two reasons. Firstly, it would facilitate, and indeed 
invite, the attack that we desire to avoid... . 

Secondly, a military road through the highlands would turn 
the mountain tribes, now indifferent, into declared enemies. 
Their independence is the one point on which they are 
sensitive, and to threaten it is to unite them against us. If 
we respect it they can easily be persuaded or bribed to fight 
on our side ; if we endanger or destroy it they will as certainly 
join our enemies. These considerations prevented us from 
constructing a military road through the comparatively easy 
Kohat Pass, uniting the neighbouring cantonments of Kohat 
and Peshawur. 

Although the occupation of Chitral, the establishment there 
of English officers and garrison and the construction of a 
military road are inexpedient, it is still possible to obtain some 
useful results from the expedition. A native agent at Chitral, 

referentially a member of a priestly family, will secure us 

th information and influence, and he will not require the 
protection of Indian troops. The tribes along the route may 
be subsidised, and in ordinary times may be counted upon to 
fulfil their engagements. 
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WHY I AM AN AGNOSTIC. 
By Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Herbert Spencer con- 
tributes a short article of a dozen pages to the discussion 
of what he calls Mr. Balfour’s “ Dialectics.” Mr. Spencer 
compares Lord Salisbury’s address to the British Associa- 
tion and Mr. Balfour's attack on Naturalism to the 
slaying of effigies—a practice much in vogue among 
certain races in. primitive times, He considers the 
alternatives which are open to him. Either he must 
notice the attack and waste time and energy in order to 
prove that the thing disproved was not the thing said, 
or he must pass over the attack in silence, when people 
assume that nothing is said because there is nothing to 
say. In this case he considers silence to be the greater 
evil; and as the issue raised by Mr. Balfour is important, 
he reluctantly decides to accept his challenge. He com- 
plains naturally that Mr. Balfour burlesques his doc- 
trines, but before proceeding to set forth his own views 
he subjects Mr. Balfour’s assumptions to a preliminary 
examination. 


WAS THE WORLD MADE FOR MAN? 

He says :— 

Mr. Balfour’s view is a more refined form of that primitive 
view which regards things as all arranged for human benefit 
—the sun to rule the day, the moon to rule the night, animals 
and plants provided for food, and the seasons beneticently 
adjusted to men’s welfare. It is the anthropocentric view. 
But the anthropocentric view does not appear acceptable to one 
who contemplates things without foregone conctusions. When 
he learns that millions upon millions of years passed during 
which the earth was peopled only by inferior brutes, and that 
even now three-fifths of its surface are occupied by an ocean- 
basin carpeted with low creatures which live in darkness, 
utterly useless to man and only lately known to him; and 
when he learns that of the remaining two-fifths, vast Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, and vast desert areas are practically 
uninhabitable, while immense portions of the remainder, 
fever-breeding and swarming with insect pests, are unfit 
for comfortabie existence, he does not recognise much adjust- 
ment to the wants of mankind. When he discovers that the 
human body is the habitat of thirty different species of 
parasites, which inflict in many cases great tortures; or, still 
worse, when he thinks of the numerous kinds of microbes, 
some producing ever-present diseases and consequent mortality, 
and others producing frightful epidemics, like the plague and 
the black death, carrying off hundreds of thousands or millions, 
he sees little ground for assuming that the order of Nature is 
devised to suit our needs and satisfactions. The truth which 
the facts force upon him is not that the surrounding world has 
been arranged to fit the physical nature of man, but that, 
conversely, the physical nature of man has been moulded to 
fit the surrounding world; and that, by implication, the 
Theory of Things, justified by the evidence, may not be one 
which satisfies men’s moral needs and yields them emotional 
satisfactions, but, conversely, is most likely one to which they 
have to mould their mental wants as well as they can. The 
opposite assumption, tacitly made by Mr. Balfour, obviously 
tends to vitiate his general argument. 


THE AUTHORITY OF SCIENCE. 


Proceeding to criticise Mr. Balfour’s discussion of the 
relative claims of reason and authority, he agrees with him 
in his estimate of the relative shares of authority and 
reason in determining our beliefs, but he reminds Mr. 
Balfour that it is impossible to go completely behind 
reason, for if any other ruler is raised to the throne in 
part or for any length of time, it is by reason that this is 
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done. But as Mr. Balfour has appealed to ‘authority, 
to authority, says Mr. Spencer, he shall go:— 

Briefly characterised, Mr. Balfour's book is a plea for 
Supernaturalism versus Naturalism, and unless his section 
insisting on the “beneficent part” which Authority plays in 
the production of beliefs is without any raison d’étre, it is clear 
that the aggregate of influences composing the authority 
which supports religion is set against the aggregate of in- 
fluences by which Rationalism, considered by him as a form of 
authority, is supported. ‘The authoritics which uphold Theo- 
logy and Science respectively are the two in question. Let 
us, then, observe what happens when we test their relative 
values as we test the relative values of individual authori- 
ties. Led by Science mankind have progressed from boomce- 
rangs to 100-ton guns, from dug-out canoes to Atlantic liners, 
from picture-writing on’ skins to morning journals printed 
twenty thousand per hour; and that over all the developed 
arts of life Science now presides scarcely needs saying. 

AND OF THEOLOGY, 

With the Authority of Science, thus daily becoming greater, 
contrast now the opposed Authority. Have the propositions 
constituting current Theology been rendered more certain 
with the passage of time and the advance of knowledge, or has 
the contrary happened? Clearly, then, by the neversceasing 
verification of its dicta and by the increasing efficiency an: 
wider range of its guidance, Science is gaining a greater and 
greater Authority ; at the same time that the Authority of 
Theology is being decreased by the discrediting of its state- 
ments and by its unsuccessful regulation of conduct. Hence 
if Reason, whenever it abdicates in favour of Authority, hax 
to choose between the two, it is compelled to accept the 
Authority of Science rather than that of Theology, where they 
are in conflict. So far from strengthening his own position 
by showing how large a share Authority has, and ought to 
have, in determining our beliefs, it seems to me that Mr. Balfous 
strengthens the position of his opponents. 


FORCE, YES! GoD, No! 


Without following Mr. Spencer through the whole of 
his argument, it is sufficient if I quote the passage with 
which he concludes his article :— 


The difference between Mr Balfour’s consciousness of that 
which lies behind Appearance and the consciousness of those 
he opposes (or, at least, of such of them as do not assume 
that there can be Appearance without anything which 
appears) is that whereas he persists in supposing himself 
to have thoughts when, under close examination, all the 
components of thoughts have vanished, they candidly admit 
that with the vanishing of such components all thoughts have 
ceased, leaving only a consciousness which cannot be put 
into any form. Not only have they dropped those early 
conceptions which imply that the Power manifested in thirty 
millions of suns made a bargain with Abraham—not only 
have they ceased to believe that such inferior passions as 
jealousy, anger, and revenge can be felt by an Energy which 
pervades infinity; but they have surrendered themselves to 
the final conclusion that not even the highest mental attributes 
conceivable by us, can be predicated of that Existence which 
fills all Space for all Time. 

It is not that they wish to do this, but that they must: self- 
deception is the alternative. There is no pleasure in the 
consciousness of being an infinitesimal bubble on a globe that 
is itself infinitesimal compared with the totality of things. 
Those on whom the unpitying rush of changes inflicts sufferings 
which are often without remedy find no consolation in the 
thought that they are at the mercy of blind forces which 
cause, indifferently, now the destruction of a sun and now the 
death of an animalcule. Contemplation of « Universe which 
is without conceivable beginning or end, and without intelli- 
gible purpose, yields no satisfaction. ‘The desire to know 
what it all means is no less strong in the Agnostic than in 
others, and raises sympathy with them. Failing utterly to 
find any interpretation himself, he feels a regretful inability 
to accept the interpretation they offer. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHAT AGNOSTICISM HAS DONE. 
A GRATEFUL TriIBuTE FROM A BELIEVER. 


PRESIDENT SHURMAN, writing in the Philosophical 
Review for May, on Agnosticism, declares his belief that 
Agnosticism has had its day and is passing from the 
world, He says :— 

Agnosticism is only a transitional and temporary phase of 
thought. The human mind can no more surrender its belief 
in God than its belief in a world or in a self. Contemporary 
Agnosticism, strange as it may sound, is in part due to the 
great advance which knowledge has made during the last half 
eentury ; it is blindness from excess of light. The astonishing 
results of scientific investigation have given us new insight 
into the physical universe and the life of mankind; and 
though, in consequence of the immanency of the Infinite in 
the finite, every enlargement and rectification of our view of 
man and nature must also involve growth in our knowledge of 
God, the first effect of this advance has been merely a revolt 
against the partial and inadequate representations of God 
which popular thought has inherited from the ages that ante- 
date the birth of modern science. But the Agnostic fever 
seems already to be burning out. And as reason cannot 
escape from its three fundamental ideas—nature, self, God— 
and the development of reason consists in enriching the con- 
tent of each and adjusting them harmoniously to one another, 
it cannot be doubted—and the history of human thought con- 
firms the expectation—that reason’s next step will be to 
modify or re-interpret the idea of God so as to inform and 
harmonise it with the revelation which science has deciphered 
in the operations of nature and the life of humanity. Nay, 
has not reason already to some extent accomplished her task ? 
Does not the light already shine for all who have eyes to see ? 
The conception of God as spiritual and not mechanical; as 
immanent not external; as working by law not by caprice, and 
with steady infinite patience not by catastrophic outbursts; as 
adumbrated in nature and revealed in the moral and spiritual 
qualities of man, who is the goal of evolution and the epitome 
and abridgment of existence: is not this conception, in com- 
bination with the idea of the divine Fatherhood (which is the 
essence of Christianity), taking possession of the best spirits 
of the modern world and dislodging the Agnosticism by which 
it was preceded and by which, in a sense, it was originated ? 
Even the greatest of living Agnostics—Mr. Herbert Spencer 
—while still strenuously denying that we know anything 
about God, yet advances so far as to posit the existence of 
God as indispensable first principle both of knowing and of 
being. 

But although Aguosticism passes, the good results 
which it has achieved for mankind remain and are grate- 
fully recognised by President Shurman. He says :— 

But as we strain our eyes to catch the first glimpses of the 
blessed morn, let us remember that but for its humiliation and 
chastening in the valley of the shadow of Agnosticism the 
human mind would not in our generation have initiated the 
most important reform since the Reformation—the substitution 
of the spiritual religion of Christ for the speculative religion 
of Christendom. 


Mr. Set, to whom was entrusted the reviewing of 
“The Foundations of Belief” for the Philosophical Review, 
briefly describes Mr. Balfour’s main argument, and then 
says :— 

Where a reviewer is in thorough general agreement with the 

author there is little need of criticism; his chief duty is to 
signalise and to define the importance of the book. That 
importance seems to me to lie in the articulate and striking 
expression which it gives to the current reaction from intel- 
lectualism or rationalism, whether of the scientific or of the 
metaphysical type, from Naturalism on the one hand and 
an-logism on the other; in its insistence upon the higher 
uman “needs”—ethical, «esthetic, and intellectual; in its 
strenuous endeayour to unify the practical with the theoretical 
interests. 
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HAS A MACHINE A SOUL? 

In the Engineering Mugazine Mr. E. A. Outerbridge, jun., 
writes on “ The Educational Influence of Machinery,” and 
explodes what he considers to be a great economic fallacy 
as to the mind-destroying influence of machinery upon 
the worker. Mr. Outerbridge disclaims all association or 
sympathy with what he calls those vague impressions of 
day-dreamers, designated spiritualism, animal magnetism, 
etc. But this only adds more force to the fact that he 
has come to the conclusion :— 


T believe that every novel machine possesses something of the 
personality of its creator. I believe, furthermore, that it is 
possible to trace through the machine, back to the inventor, a 
positive and continuing influence of his mind upon the mind 
of the operator. 

I believe that the special mental development of the present 
generation of American engineers and mechanics may also be 
traced through historical relics to the subtle quality of mind 
with which famous American inventors have endowed their 
creations; these forces have been silently working to mould 
the minds of men in characteristic grooves, so that it is as 
impossible to mistake a purely American machine for a 
foreign production as it is to mistake a Chinaman for an 
Indian. This characterisation may be even more sharply 
defined. It is not an unusual observation among mechanical 
experts to-day that machines produced by one establishment 
may often be distinguished from similar machines of another 
make (without the aid of any name plate) through a peculiar 
“something,” which the Frenchman expresses with a shrug 
and “ Je ne sais quoi.” 

The introduction of new machinery, so far from being an 
oppression to the working man, is his greatest boon; and I 
think the reader will then agree with me that, while the 
university and the high school are grand educational forces, 
the loom, the lathe, the locomotive, and hundreds of other 
machines, great and small, are doing their share, day after 
day, to elevate the less favoured masses to a higher social plane 
through the educational influence of the subtle mental force 
with which the inventor has unconsciously endowed the 
combination of inert materials forming his machine. 

That mind and matter can be so united as to constitute a 
distinct force or quality will seem, at first glance, merely a 
quaint fancy, but [ am more and more convinced, through 
daily observation, of its actual entity; and it is, after all, not 
more strange or mysterious than is the fact that we may 
to-day listen to the fleeting voices of sweet singers and of 
great thinkers who have “ passed beyond,” through the aid of 
that simple combination of dead matter the pkonograph. 


The Electric Railway in Massachusetts. 


THe Annals of the American Academy for May calls 
attention to the immense increase of electric railways 
in Massachusetts. In 1888 there were 534 miles of 
tramway with horses, while none were operated by 
electricity. At the end of 1894, tramways operated by 
horses had gone down to 104, while there were 825 miles 
driven by electricity. The average dividend is 6°1 per 
cent. 

The economy effected by the electric system is shown, 
however, by the fact that while in 1885 the percentage of 
operating expenses to income was 8(*2 per cent., in 1894 the 
proportion was but 69°51 percent. The last decade has shown 
a marvellous increase in the capital invested in street railway 
transportation. ‘Thus, in 1885 the capital stock of all the street 
railway companies in Massachusetts was little more than 
$8,000,000; in 1894 it was nearly $27,000,000. During the 
same period the number of employes has increased from 4,103 
to 7,451; the number of cars from 2,114 to 4,058; the total 
passengers carried from 100,746,786 to 220,461,099; while the 
number of horses used has decreased from 9,785 to 2,014. 
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MRS. BESANT’S THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT. 
A Repty to Mr. GLADSTONE. 


SEVERAL months ago Mr, Gladstone criticised at some 
length, in the Nineteenth Century, Mrs. Besant’s statement 
of what she considered to be the conventional orthodox 
theory of the Atonement. To this he took exception, and 
stated his own views on the subject under twelve separate 
heads. In the Nineteenth Century for June (or May) 
Mrs. Besant replies to this article, but 


instead of analysing Mr. Gladstone’s twelve statements one by 
one, I prefer to put over against them a different “ conception 
of the atonement,” and leave the reader to judge whether of 
the twain appeals most to his intuition and his reason. 


Mrs, Besant’s statement of her views on the Atonement 
will be read with great interest by all those who have 
watched the growth of a singularly open mind, and it is 
probable that her statement of the doctrine will be 
accepted by multitudes who have hitherto looked 
askance at the conventional plan of’ salvation. Mrs. 
Besant begins by postulating the existence of the deity. 
She says :-— 

I need not here argue the question of the Divine Existence, 
whence is our world; for Mr. Gladstone as Christian, and I 
as Theosophist, can agree that our world and our universe 
result from the Will and Thought of the Logos, who was and 
is * God.” 

THE LAW OF SACRIFICE UNIVERSAL. 

She then proceeds to expound the law of sacrifice in a 
couple of pages which might be read with advantage in 
church on Sunday :— 


Now, if we study this physical world, as being the most 
available material, we find that all life in it, all growth, all 
progress, alike for units and for aggregates, depend on 
continual sacrifice and the endurance of pain. Mineral is 
sacrificed to vegetable, vegetable to animal, both to man, men 
to men, and all the higher forms again break up, and reinforce 
again with their separated constituents the lowest kingdom. 
It is a continued sequence of sacrifices from the lowest to 
the highest, and the very mark of progress is that the 
sacrifice from bemg involuntary and imposed becomes volun- 
tary and self-chosen, and those who are recognised as greatest 
by man’s intellect and loved most by man’s heart are the 
supreme sufferers, those heroic souls who wrought, endured, 
and died that the race might profit by their pain. If 
the world be the work of the Logos, and the law of the 
world’s progress in the whole and the parts is sacrifice, 
then the Law of Sacrifice must point to something in the 
very nature of the Logos; it must have its root in the Divine 
Nature itself. A little further thought shows us that if there 
is to be a world, a universe at ull, this can only be by the One 
Existence conditioning Itself and thus making manifestation 
possible, and that the very Logos is the Self-limited God; 
limited to become manifest, manifested to bring a universe 
into being ; such self-limitation and manifestation can only be 
a supreme act of sacrifice, and what wonder that on every hand 
the world should show its birth-mark, and that the Law of 
9 9 should be the law of being, the law of the derived 
ives. 

Further, as it is an act of sacrifice in order that individuals 
may come into existence to share the Divine bliss, it is very 
truly a vicarious act—an act done for the sake of others; hence 
the fact already. noted, that progress is marked by sacrifice 
becoming voluntary and self-chosen, and we realise that 
humanity reaches its perfection in the man who gives himself 
for men, and by his own suffering purchases for the race some 
lofty good. 

Here, in the highest regions, is the inmost verity of vicarious 
sacrifice, and however it may be degraded and distorted, this 
inner spiritual truth makes it indestructible, eternal, and the 
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fount whence flows the spiritual energy which, in manifold 
forms and ways, redeems the world from evil and draws it 
home to God. 


A THEORY OF REINCARNATED CHRISTS. 


Up to this point, if her remarks were read from the 
pulpit, the congregations would probably recognise them 
as distinctly Christian, and entirely in accord with the 
spirit of the teaching to which they have been accustomed. 
It is not until Mrs. Besant begins to give a mystical 
explanation of the Incarnation thei they would discern 
the cloven foot; but although the ordinary person would 
revolt against the doctrine of incarnation which is here 
expressed, there are few to whom religion is a matter of 
personal experience, and not a mere affair of barren 
polemic, who will not welcome more than one suggestion 
in the following passage as very helpful to the evolution 
of their own higher life :— 

The working out of human evolution shows us another 
phase of the great truth, and its bearing on the individual soul. 
The world in which we are, the universe of which it is a part, 
is but one in the mighty chain of universes which runs back- 
wards into the darkness of an infinite past as it stretches for- 
wards into the darkness of an infinite future. Each universe 
has for its harvest a multitude of perfectr-d human souls, grown 
to the “measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” Christs 
that are the outcome of the long training of many lives in 
which experience brought pain, and pain gave knowledge and 
endurance and sympathy, until on tle anvil of life, in the fire 
of suffering, the metal had been wrought into perfection. These 
Christs of one universe are the father souls of the next, who 
generate, within the physical and animal beings evolved by 
lower nature, the embryonic human souls for whose evolution 
‘the universe itself exists. These should they watch over, and 
aid and guide, giving another example of the ever-regurring 
sacrifice in its loftier form, and as ever of self-sacrifice, sacrifice 
for others, vicarious sacrifice. \ 

The soul itself, in its evolution, offers another instance of 
the same law. At first ignorant, it gathers'a little experience 
in its life on earth, and then, passing through death, it spends 
a long period in assimilating and working into its own nature 
the experience gathered ; with this enriched nature it reincar- 
nates on earth, its faculties and its powers depending on the 
amount of experience it has assimilated, and so on, life after 
life... This persistent individual taking on body after body, 
life after life, is, in a very real sense, a Christ crucified in the 
body of this death, and between it and the yet active animal 
side of man there is constant conflict; its continuous memory 
is the voice of conscience striving to rule the lower nature ; the 
reflection of its agony is the remorse that rends us when we 
have fallen ; its hope is the lofty ideal which in silent moments 
shines out before our eyes. This is the Christ thatis being 
formed in every man, for the forming of which the Christ-souls 
travail. 

IN PRAISE OF PAIN. 


The next passage in Mrs. Besant’s remarkable paper 
is a little sermon on the text: “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” a 
text which, although not quoted, recurs irresistibly to 
the mind on reading her remarks :— 

Remains the truth at first repellent. then austere but 
attractive, finally peace-giving and inspiring, that each step 
upward is only won by pain. By pain we learn when we have 
struck against a law, and the law which pierced us when we 
opposed it becomes our strength when we place ourselves in 
harmony with it. By pain we learn to distinguish between 
the eternal'and the transitory, and so to strike our heart-roots 
only into that which endures. By pain we develop strength, 
as the athlete develops muscle by exercising it against 
opposing weights. By pain we learn sympathy, and gain 
power to help those who suffer. Thus only is the Christ-soul 
developed and at length perfected, and when this is once 
realised pain is no longer grievous nor an enemy, but a sternly 
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cious friend whose hands are full of gifts. Nor are these 
gifts for self, as separated, but for all. For men are one by 
their common origin and their common goal; they are one 
body, and every gift won by the pain of each circulates 
through every vessel of the body, and every sacrifice of each 
adds to the general strength. We can neither live, nor die. 
nor enjoy, nor suffer, alone, for that which one feels all are 
affected by, and all gains and losses enrich and impoverish 
the whole. 


THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE WORLD. 


_ Thus, according to Mrs. Besant, vicarious sacrifice 
becomes the foundation-stone of the world, if it is inter- 
preted in a spiritual sense :— 

If the vicarious atonement be made into a merely historical 
event, be regarded ax unique, and be isolated from the general 
law of the world, its defenders are compelled to guard it by 
forensic weapons, and these wound the truth that is defended 
more than they drive back its assailants. Here, as elsewhere, 
“the letter killeth.” But if tie Law of Sacrifice be seen as the 
necessary condition of the manifesting Logos; if it be seen as 
the law of Progress; if it be seen as that by which man 
ultimately becomes united to the Divine Nature; then 
vicarious sacrifice becomes the foundation-stone of the world, 
and in all its forms it is recognised as essentially one and the 
same truth. We shall understand why it appears in great 
religions, and shall be able to separate the essential truth 
from the allegories that often garb it, and the ignorant dis- 
tortions that conceal. All sacrifices made for love’s sake are 
seen as spiritually flowing from the supreme Act of Sacrifice, 
as minor manifestations of the Divine Life in man, as 
reflections of that cross which Plato—holding the ancient 
doctrine here set forth—spoke of as drawn by Deity on the 
universe. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Besant gives the following reason 
for believing that her theory of the Atonement, based as 
itis on the inviolability of law, is better from a moral 
point of view than the forensic which she hopes it will 
supersede :— 

Besides, this conception of vicarious sacrifiee—of atonement, 
if atonement means not a propitiatory offering, but a uniting 
of man with God—leaves no room for the undermining of 
moral laws in the minds of men: a danger from which the 
historical and forensic conception will never be free. That law 
is inviolable in all regions of consciousness, as inexorable in 
the mental and moral as in the physical world; that a wrong 
consciously done must result in injury to the moral nature ; 
that an evil habit formed can only be slowly unwrought by 
painful effort: that the cruellest thing that could happen to us 
would be that disharmony with the Divine Nature, expressed 
in the laws of the spiritual, mental, and physical worlds, could 
bring aught but pain, to become the Christ in str. ngth, not in 
weakness, triumphant not crucified. 

The last words of this remarkable article which, with 
very little alteration, might be reprinted as a tract by 
most of the Christian churches, and circulated for the 
enlightenment of their congregations as to the true 
spiritual significance of the doctrines which, in too many 
cases, have become mere husks and dead bones, are the 
following :— 

Thus . have learned from ‘the teachings of the Divine 
Wisdom, from the Theosophy which is the core of every 
spiritual religion. 

If by Theosophy we are to understand the essence of 
every spiritual religion, then all good people are Theoso- 
phists ; but the only difference between Mrs. Besant’s 
statement of what she believes to be the theosophical 
essence of truth and that which is held by any Christian 
Church, is that in Mrs. Besant’s theosophical scheme 
there seems to be no place for repentance, or for outside 
teinforeement of the inner self which struggles against 
indwelling sin. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Do Le\rNep Lapres Marry ? 

Mr. Harry Quinter, in the Nineteenth Century, sets 
forth his views as to what girls should study. He con- 
trasts the curriculum through which they are forced at 
present in high schools and boarding schools with what 
he would subject them to in the ideal schoo!, where their 
studies should chiefly: be contined to seven subjects. 
They would above all things be compelled to educate the 
body. The chief blot on the present girls’ schools is, he 
says :— 

The omission of physical instruction. This is where the 
instruction of girls has always failed at school, and it fails to- 
day as much, or nearly as much, as ever. [ am speaking from 
actual knowledge and experience when [ say that it is 
apparently impossible to persuade either parents or mistresses 
of the fact tht girls’ bodics require exercise and systematic 
development as much as those of boys, and that the cultiva- 
tion of special organs of tne body is just as much a part of the 
schoolmistress’s duty as the cultivation of speciai qualities of 
brain or heart. Tennis and walking, walking and tennis, and 
a little sham gymnastics, are the sole provision for physical 
development in hundreds and even thousands of English 
girls’ schools. And is there in existence a school which sets 
out with the statement that one department of its endeavour 
will be to develop the various capacities of (say only) the eye, 
the hand, and the ear? If there be such a one, the present 
writer, at all events, can find no trace thereof. 

After set*ing forth his own scheme he gives the follow- 
ing brief résumé of his own suggestions :— 

If a girl learns the seven branches set down therein, as any 
girl of ordinary capacity might learn them in the six years 
from twelve to eighteen, and has lived, too, during that time 
with careful moral an religious training, and the physical 
cultivation I have dwelt upon at the beginning of this article, 
she will be able not only to perform all life’s duties adequately 
and easily, but will be able to enjoy its pleasures with zest 
and intelligence. She should be healthy and strong, morally, 
intellectually, and physically; educated, in the true sense of 
the word, so that what is most vital and admirable in her 
nature will have attained its legitimate development, and what 
is weak, unworthy, and perverse will have been discouraged 
and checked, if it has not been rooted out altogether. 

3y way of pendnt to this article there is an interesting 
paper by Mrs. Gordon, entitled “The After Crreers of 
University Educated Women,’ the moral of which is 
certainly not very much in favour of the higher educa- 
tion of women as regarded solely from the point of view 
of the marrying creature :-— 

The total number of ex-students from Girton, Newnham, 
Somerville Hall, Holloway College, and Alexandra College 
whose after-cireers we have mentioned above amounts to 1486 ; 
of these 68) are engaged in teaching, 208 have married, eleven 
are doctors or preparing to be doctors and medical missionaries, 
two are nurses, eight or nine are in Government employment, 
one is a bookbinder, one is a market-gardener, and one is a 
lawyer. 

The percentage of marriages among less highly educated 
women is greater than among University trained maidens. It 
appears, therefore, that about one in ten of those who take 
honours at Girton marries, as against one in nine who take 
honours at Newnham; while about two in every five marry of 
those who take an ordinary degree at Girton, 

It is a very dangerous doctrine to set forth among the 
people, that the more learned a woman is the less likely is 
she to get a husban‘l, but this seems to be the plain and 
unmistakable moral de lucible from Mrs. Gordon’s paper. 





Gotrers will be interested in reading Dr. Edward 
Black’s paper on “ The Evolution of Golf Links,” which 
appears in Longman’s Magazine. 
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DO WOMEN MEAN BUSINESS? 
Two VIEWS OF THE SAME QUESTION. 


THERE are two articles in the Fortnightly Review which 
discuss the woman question from two different points of 
view. One is by an Oxford B.A., who writes on “ Univer- 
sity Degrees for Women;” the other is by Mr. Harry 
Quilter, who, in an article entitled “A Question of 
Courage,’ approaches the question from the opposite 
side. 

MISS CHISHOLM’S SUCCESS. 


The text of the Oxford B.A.’s paper is the success 
of Miss Chisholm at Gottingen University, where this 
young English lady, who could not get a degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge, was made a doctor. The 
result of Miss Chisholm’s success at Géttingen has 
been that the Oxford Association for the Education of 
Women, on May 4th decided to take steps at once for an 
attack in force upon the Oxford University in order to 
obtain admission for ladies to the B.A. degree. ‘The 
story of Miss Chisholm, which is very interesting, is told 
at length. She is an active young English woman who 
was one of the Jawn tennis champions at Girton in 1892, 
and who was placed between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth wrangler in Part I. of the Mathematical Tripos at 
Cambridge, and in the same year went to the final school 
of mathematics at Oxford and won her first class. Then 
as she could not take her degree at either Oxford 
or Cambridge she went to Gottingen, where she was 
permitted to attend the lectures. In January the faculty 
recommended that she and two American ladies who 
had come over for the same purpose should be allowed to 
take their examination. For six weeks the ladies waited 
without any answer from Berlin, when Miss Chisholm went 
off to the capital, saw the Minister, obtained his sanction, 
came back and passed her examination with second class 
honours. Whereupon she received her degree as Friu- 
lein Docktor. 

THE SEATS OF OLD FOGEYDOM. 

This leads the Oxford B.A. to deplore the policy 
pursued in this country at Cambridge and Oxford with 
regard to women’s degrees. He says :—- 

To all intents and purposes Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin 
stand in a little ring of their own, recognising no degrees from 
anywhere else, and allowing none of their own to anybody but 
men. If properly qualified English women need University 
degrees, they will have them. In point of fact, they can get 
them practically everywhere but at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin; and the refusal there is unjust, unpatriotic, financially 
foolish, and educationally mischievous. Commonsense must 
at length prevail, and it will not prevail the less soon because 
most people will rightly think that the women who will want 
degrees are on the whole a limited and exceptional class. 
The result in practice must be that the action of Oxford and 
Cambridge will drive English lady students away, possibly 
to America or Germany, and that our cleverest women will 
adorn the inferior or even the foreign Universities. 


THE FROTH OF FEMINITY. 


After reading this account of the seriousness with 
which women are devoting themselves to higher educa- 
tion, it is worth while to turn to Mr. Harry Quilter’s 
paper, “ A Question of Courage,” in which he sets forth 
his reasons for believing that notwithstanding all the talk 
of the New Women, they do not mean business, and have 
not the least intention of living up te their high-sound- 
ing professions. The following passage contains more 
truth than is altogether pleasant, but it should not be 
forgotten that the women who read fashion papers, 
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although constituting the majority of their sex, are not 
the women who go in for university examinations, noy 
are they the women upon whom falls the burden and the 
struggle for the right to live a new life :— 

Compare, for instance, their special papers, their newest and 
most popular amusements. There is not one of these which 
does not point in the old direction, which shows any real 
alteration of ideals, or any desire to abandon the old privileges, 
Take up the Lady’s Péttorial, the Woman’s World, the Queen, 
or any other important and profitable feminine newspaper, 
what do we find? We find a mass of matter equivalent in 
weight to about four times that contained in any masculine 
periodical, of which at least half is made up of dress adver- 
tisements, and of the remaining portion, at least two-thirds 
are devoted to pictures of glorified millinery. Here and there, 
sandwiched between the sheets of new bonnets and the latest 
dresses, there is, perhaps, for the sake of appearances, a little 
silly poem or a feeble story; but, broadly speaking, the whole 
journal is a pound of incense to be burnt on the altar of vanity, 
and contains no other idea than the idea of enabling and 
inducing its readers to spend their time and money. in tlic 
adornment of their person. I do not say that this should not 
be so; I merely ask how it is possible that it should be the case 
if women were really engaged in a social revolution, and were 
inspired by the high social ideals of which we hear so much? Can 
it be that they lack the courage of their convictions? Surely 
not, when every platform and every review resounds with 
their utterance. The same is the case with theatrical affairs; 
increased attention and delight in which ean hardly be 
considered a symptom of greater moral earnestness. Moreover, 
it is indisputably the case that, at the very time when men 
are being challenged by women with respect to their mor:l 
backslidings, there are received in society, more freely and 
intimately than was ever before the case, women of whose 
reputation no doubt whatever can be entertained, if only they 
can plead the extenuating circumstances of being singer, 
dancer, or actress. 

For these reasons I think it is fair to assert that our women, 
despite a marked advance in certain forms of artistic and 
intellectual production, are, broadly speaking, neither desirous 
of, nor fitting themselves for, any actual change in their chief 
aims of life. And I believe it would be true to say that, with 
respect to moral courage, there has been rather a retrogression 
than an advance during the past few years. 


Goop ADVICE TO NEw WomEN. 


In the Humanitarian, Florence Hobson, who does not 
say how old she is, but who, at least, is sensible cnough 
to. be of mature years, speaks her mind pretty freely to 
the more foolish and garrulous of the New Women. She 
says :— 

We hear far too much talk of the New Woman and her 
claims. What we want is to talk less and act more. Good, 
quiet work in certain definite directions tells more than any 
amount of vague extollings of woman in the abstract. We 
want to do something for women in the concrete, and to so 
order our lives that we shall, if possible, help, but at any rate 
not hinder a single one of the thousands of women less happy 
than ourselves, who are toiling all over England from morning 
till night to procure a bare subsistence for themselves and 
their children. 


Florence Hobson is, however, no opponent of the 
women’s movement, as it will appear from the concluding 
passages of her article, in which there is a good deal of 
sense :— 

I hold that the full, all-round development of the girl-child. 
both physical and mentak up to the uttermost limits of 
individual capacity, is absolutely essential to| the production 
of a newer and higher type; but I believe thiatt in that higher 
type the most distinct and striking traits wili, as I have said, 
grow out of those qualities which Nature at the outset has 
bestowed more freely upon women, and by the relative neglect 
of the others. For example, the intuitive faculty, the power of 
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sympathetic insight, the gift of order and organisation which 
makes many a woman a small Napoleon in her way, and 
above all the richness of her emotional nature which she has 
in common with the greatest poets and artists of all time— 
that very intensity of feeling which, in its wild state is 
too often dissipated in hysterics and nervousness, may 
in the future, when better understood and controlled, become 
one of the sources of her greatest power. Does not the con- 
ception of the cultivation and control of this rich emotional 
nature by the more perfectly developed intellect and will of 
the new type open up an endless vista of brilliant possibilities 
in imaginative literature and other branches of creative art ? 
Take again a woman’s power of enduring pain, her greater 
patience in overcoming obstacles without the bluster and 
waste of energy which too often characterise masculine 
methods. I haye very lofty ideals for women, and one of the 
most dearly cherished is the hope that in some directions, at 
least, we may be able to improve upon man’s example and to 
strike out new and better lines for ourselves. 
A Key to THE Ricuts oF WoMEN. 

If the women suffragists have not yet decided what 
text they should adopt as their distinctive motto, the 
Rev. Harry Jones, in the Sunday at Home, supplies them 
with a suggestion. He considers the rights of women 
are affirmed in the sentences which the three synoptic 
evangelists ascribe to Christ :— 

“Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is My 
brother, and My sister, and mother.” Man, matron, and maid, 
gre not only set in the same row, but are all alike lifted into 
the highest conceivable rank of humanity, into close kinship 
with the Son of Man Himself. Here is the key to the rights 
of women. There is no recognition of disqualifying sex in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. In the eyes of Christ woman claims her 
true place in showing common and equal obedience with men 
to the great laws of life. 


ONE LAW, ONE COUNTRY. 
Progress TowArps UNIFORMITY IN AMERICA. 


Mr. F. J. Stimson, in the Annals of the American 
Academy for May, in a paper entitled ‘“ Uniform State 
Legislation,” describes the efforts that have been made 
to secure uniformity in the law of the various States 
which possess the federal republic. He says:— 


AMERICA’S FOURFOLD STATE. 

We are living under a fourfold system of law; there is in 
every State (1) the common law of the State as interpreted 
by its courts; (2) the common law as interpreted by the 
United States courts; (3) the statutes of the State; and (4) 
the statutes of the United States. The common law of Eng- 
land has, in thirty States, been expressly adopted by a statute 
of the present State, the statute being adopted in most cases 
soon after the Revolution. In twenty-four other States the 
common law of England, so far as applicable, and not incon- 
sistent with the constitution and laws of the State, or such part 
of it as is adapted to the condition and wants of the people, 
whatever that may mean, is adopted and declared to be in 
force. 

The extent to which the American legislators produce 
new. laws is almost incredible :— 

Professcr Colby—referring to the statement that the yearly 
product of the legislative bodies of all our States is from four 
to eight thousand statutes—unkindly cites this fact to illus- 
trate the natural fecundity of low organisms. 

THE MOVEMENT TO UNIFORMITY. 

In the midst of all this jungle of independent legis!a- 
tive activity, the more thoughtful citizens in various 
States have determined to make definite efforts to reduce 
their laws to something approaching uniformity. They 
have been holding conferences for the last three or four 
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years to discuss what can be done in this direction, and 
at Saratoga in August of this year nearly thirty States 
will be represented :— 

By voluntary and simultaneous action—the same action which 
led to the adoption of the federal constitution—it is hoped 
that the several States may gradually be bronght to enact the 
same statutes on all purely formal matters, on most matters of 
trade and commerce, and in general on all those subjects 
where no peculiar geographical or social condition, or inherited 
custom of the people demands in each State a separate code 
of law. 

A NATIONAL MARRIAGE LAW. 


After describing what has been done in the direction of 
securing uniformity in matters of commercial law and in 
matters of contracts, Mr. Stimson describes the progress 
that has been made towards the arrival at a uniformity 
in the marriage and divorce laws, in which the difficulty 
is very great; but even here progress has been made in 
the right direction :— 

It was strenuously declared—and this at least seemed to 
meet the general approval—that a person who incurred the 
obligation ef marriage should surely be required to go through 
the same formality required of him when he obligated himself 
for goods and merchandise to a greater value than ten pounds 
sterling. Accordingly it was declared that a marriage without 
minister, ceremony or witnesses, without bell, book, and candle, 
without record and without acknowledgment, should at least 
be evidenced by a serap of paper signed by both parties, so 
that the question, if it ever came to trial, migiit be transferred 
to the simpler studies of forgery rather than the more complex 
investigations of what Solomon termed the ways of a man with 
amaid. And the New England delegates further carried 
their point to the extent of getting a recommendation, in the 
form of statute, to all the States that provision be made for 
the immediate record of marriages, however solemnized, or 
when not solemnized at all_—it being held by them that the 
question of matrimony was of greater general importance even 
than that of the proper ownership of an acre or so of wild 
land. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT. 


At the ist conference there was a discussion as to the 
raising of the age of consent, which in America has a 
much wider range than in this country. With us the 
age of consent is strictly interpreted to signify the age at 
which the consent of a yvirl would be held to be a sufficient 
answer to a criminal charge of illicit intercourse, and it 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of consent 
to marriage. In England a girl of fourteen can marry, 
nor would her marriage be invalid on the ground that 
she is not of age; but should she cohabit with any one 
while under the age of sixteen, the man would be liable to 
punishment on the ground that the girl had not yet 
reached the age of consent, which in England is fixed at 
sixteen years. In America it is held to apply also to 
marriage, and the rule is laid down for men as well as 
for women. After rather a stormy discussion at the last 
conference, it was suggested that the age of eighteen 
should be tixed for men, and sixteen for women. 


THE ABUSE OF DIVORCE, 

The following are the resolutions that were drafted on 
the subject of divorce :— 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that no 
judgment or decree of divorce should be granted unless the 
defendant be domiciled within the State in which the action is 
brought, or shall have been domiciled therein at the time the 
cause of action arose, or unless the defendant shall have been 
personally served with process within said State, or shall have 
voluntarily appeared in such action or proceeding. 

“Resolved, That where amarriage is dissolved both parties 
to the action shall be at liberty to marry again.” 
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IN PRAISE OF CYCLING. 
For Men AND WomMEN—EsPECIALLY WOMEN. 

Scribner’s Magazine for June contains a series of four 
articles dealing with various phases of cycling, which is 
declared by the editor to be the most popular outdoor 
exercise in America. The first paper is “'The Wheel of 
To-day,” and it describes the latest features of the best 
cycles, with valuable suggestions as to. long tours in 
summer. lady, Marguerite Merington, writes on 
“Woman and the Bicyele” with much enthusiasm. Mr. 
J. B. Townsend describes the way in which cycling clubs 
have been organised amongst Society people in American 
cities. The last of the four articles is written by Dr. J. 
W. Roosevelt, who discusses cycling from the point of 
view of health and physical development. The articles 
are copiously illpstrated, and will be read with as much 
interest in this country and the colonies as in the United 
States of America. Mr. Hubert thus states, without 
exaggeration, some of the enormous advantages of the 
bicycle :— 

THE CYCLE Vv. THE HORSE. 

A bicycle is better than a horse to ninety-nine men and women 
out of a hundred, because it costs almost nothing to keep, and 
it is never tired. It will take one three times as far as a horse 
in the same number of days or weeks. In touring with a 
bicycle I can make fifty miles a day as comfortably as twenty 
miles on foot, and I can carry all the clothing I need, besides 
a camera and other traps. The exercise is as invigorating as 
walking, or more so, with the great advantage that you can 
get over uninteresting tracts of country twice as fast as on 
foot, In fact, as any bicyclist knows, walking seems intoler- 
ably slow after the wheel; even easy-going tourists, with 
women in the party, can make forty miles a day and find it 
play. Perhaps even greater and more important than its use 
as a touring machine is the bicycle as an everyday help to 
mechanics, factory hands, clerks, and all people who live in or 
near small towns. Thanks to this modern wender, they can 
live several miles away from their work, thus getting cheaper 
rents and better surroundings for their children; they can 
save car-fares and get healthful exercise. 

THE DRESS OF WHEELWOMEN. 

Discussing the vexed question of the proper costume 
for wheel women, Miss Merington’s paper is chiefly 
interesting, because of the evidence which it affords as 
to the ease with which the public becomes accustomed 
to any kind of dress. She says:— 

The eye of the spectator has Jong since become accustomed 
to costumes once conspicuous. Bloomer and tailor-made alike 
ride on unchallenged; tunicked and gaitered Rosalinds excite 
no more remark than every-day people in every-day clothes. 
No one costume may yet claim to represent the pastime, for 
experiment is still busy with the problem, but the results are 
in the direction of simplicity and first principles. Knicker- 
bockers, bloomers and the skirt made of twin philabegs, all 
have their advocates; Pinero’s youngest Amazon has set a 
pretty fashion for the cyclist, and many of the best riders make 
their records in a conventional cloth walking-dress, with cone- 
shaped skirt worn over the silk trousers of an odalisque, or the 
satin breeks of an operatic page. This sounds costly, but it 
need not be. Here and there a costume strikes the spectator 
as an experiment, but the sincerity of all is unquestioned, for 
absence of self-consciousness has characterised the woman 
¢yclist from the outset. 

A DOCTOR ON CYCLING. 

The wheelwoman has evidently come to stay in 
America, when we can be told that the occasional 
denunciation of the pastime as unwomanly is lost, and 
general approval that a new and wholesome recreation 
has been found, whose pursuit adds joy and vigour to 
the race. It was a New York physician’s wife who first 
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learnt to ride a year ago, and became a pioneer among 
fashionable women, and Dr. Roosevelt thus states his 
conclusions as to the safety of bicycling as a woman’s 
sport :— 

It has often been asserted that cycling is injurious to women. 
There is a little truth in the assertion. Paraphrasing one of 
Lincoln’s sentences, I would. modify it and say that cycling is 
harmful to some women all of the time; to all women some of 
the time; but not. to all women all of the time. here is no 
reason to think that a healthy woman can be injured by using 
the wheel, provided she does not over-exert herself by riding too 
long a time, or too fast, or up too steep hills; and provided she 
does not ride when common sense and physiology alike forbid any 
needless exertion: and provided also she does not get the bad 
habit of stooping over the handle bar; and there és reason, not 
merely to think, but to know, that many women are greatly 
benefited by the exercise. There are eertain anatomical and 
physiological peculiarities which make it far more dangerous 
for a woman than for a man to undergo excessive physical 
strain; but if she be careful to avoid strain, cycling is both 
beneficial and safe for any woman who is free from organic 
disease. 

The ordinary idea that cycling is only good for 
strengthening the legs is a delusion. Sedentary persois 
find the practice adds one, two, or three inches to the 
circumference of their chest; the arms grow firmer, 
and increase in size, the muscles increase in tone. But 
I am glad to see that Dr. Roosevelt insists peremptorily 
upon cyclists sitting straight up on their cycles. There, 
is no need for riders stooping over their handle-bars 
in ordinary road riding. Miss Merington finds her 
enthusiasm overflow, and bursts into verse: 


FOR GRETCHEN ON THE WHEEL. 
Good health to all, good pleasure, good speed, 
A favouring breeze—but not too high— 
For the outbound spin! Who rides may read 
The open secret of carth and sky. 


For life is quickened and pulses bound, 
Morbid questionings sink and die 
As the wheel slips over the gliddery ground 
And the young day wakes in a crimson sky. 
Oh, the merry comradeship of the road 
With trees that nod as we pass them by, 
With hurrying bird and lurking toad, 
Or vagabond cloud in the noonday sky ! 


Oh, the wholesome smell of the good brown earth 
When showers have fallen for suns to dry! 

Oh, the westward run to the mystic birth af 
Of a silver moon in a golden sky ! 

Good health to all, good pleasure, good speed, 
A favouring breeze—but not too high-- 

For the homeward spin! Who rides may read 
The open secret of earth and sky. 


MOTOR CYCLES. ° 

Mr. Hubert thinks that when cycles fall to £10 horses 
will go out of fashion. He gives the following account of 
the motor cycles :— 

The motor bicycle, as its name implies, is one to which a 
hot-air motor, worked by naphtha or kerosene, is attached. It 
had been used a little in the western part of this State, but 
until this last show we had seen nothing of it here. In appearance 


‘the motor bicycle is longer than the ordinary “ Safety,” and its 


whole build is stronger and more clumsy ; its frame is solid, and 
its tires are of what is known as the Jumbo type—enormous 
affairs, three inches in diameter. The motor, or_ rather 
motors, for there are two, one on each side of the rear 
wheel, are small enough to be contained in brass cylinders 
about a foot long and four inches in diameter. The supply 
of oil or naphtha is carried in a cylinder placed near the 
handle-bar, from which the oil trickles down to the motor 
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through one of the frame tubes. The pair of motors weigh 
but twelve pounds, and are said to furnish two-horse power 
at the expense of one gallon of oil for one hundred miles. 
The oil is ignited at every stroke of the piston by an 
electric spark. There are foot-cranks for use in case the motor 
should give out. The danger of explosion is said to be nothing. 
On the day of my visit the motor bicycle was not working as 
usual in the basement, owing to some accident. Some of the 
habitués of the show who had seen the thing run, told me that 
it seemed to work well enough, but made a good deal of hissing 
noise. Admitting that it will do all that its manufacturers 
say, the present cost will prove an obstacle to its wide intro- 
duction, the cheapest form being sold at $275, and another—a 
four-wheeled affair—at $500. 
A Frencu Doctor’s VIEW. 

Dr. J. Championniére, of the French Academy of 
Medicine, has written in the Nowvelle Revue an article 
strongly in favour of bicycling for women. He considers 
that it will create a great and favourable modification in 
women’s physical condition, and particularly in that of 
his own countrywomen,’ who, when they become wives 
and mothers, drop their habits of exercise to a greater 
extent than do their English and American sisters. He 
compares the working-women of France with their 
wealthier sisters, and declares that, as regards health 
and longevity, it is the latter who ought really to be 
pitied, since the constant labour of the women of the 
people results in a much more intense vitality, and 
a power of physical resistance to disease, unknown 
to women brought up and continuing in a life of 
habitual repose. He singles out three points, in regard 
to which the use of the bicycle will greatly tend to 
improve health and mental power. The first is, that it 
will insensibly cause women to train. Medical men say 
that their patients do not properly burn up the amount 
of nourishment that they consume; the most sober French 
women “eat with docility ” the meat which is put before 
them, and drink the wine ‘abitually set on the family 
table, and they teach their children to do the same, with- 
out any reference to corresponding conditions of air and 
exercise, and bicycle riding will insensibly teach them to 
modify their meals. 

A second point gained will be a great inercase in 
women’s habits of attention. ‘ One of the first requisites 
for the bicyclist may certainly be considered the faculty 
of understanding a map, of being able to follow mentally 
her own changes of place, so as to fix that which she has 
seen in a local frame. Women rarely acquire the habit 
of reading maps, and it is difficult to make them under- 
stand the use of doing so. Less than two months of 
bicycle touring causes the most refractory girl students 
to study their maps, and if they fail to acquire a perfect 
comprehension, they are at least able to make use of all 
the necessary information thus supplied.” 

Another gain is that of a special kind of courage; the 
most ordinary motion of a bicycle is accompanied by a 
cersain amount of danger, more apparent however than 
real; it is manifestly necessary to take it with coolness, 
and the female rider soon acquires this habit and carries 
if unconsciously into the other conditions of her life. “A 
woman who would naturally cry out and be flustered at 
little accidents, seems able to show complete calmness, 
and another will regularly pass by dangerous places 
Without being in the least afraid. It only requires to 
see such a one crossing on a bicycle one of the crowded 
open spaces of Paris, to realise her gain of self-control ; 
and this, I repeat, is constantly observed even when the 
rider is no longer very young. What an education in 
attention and courage can thus be given to the child and 
the young girl! ” 
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Dr. Championniére lays great stress upon the social 
nature of the amusement—fathers, mothers and children 
can go about together—and he brushes aside con- 
temptuously all the sarecasms which have been and may 
yet be lavished upon bicycling considered as a domestic 
sport. He says that it will bring quite a new element 
into French family life. He hints further that it may 
possibly work great changes as to the habits of whole- 
some intercourse between the sexes. 

Strange to say, this new method of getting over the 
ground has seized the imagination of French women, 
hitherto so much more sedentary than their English 
sisters. Four years ago, very few French women had 
ever mounted a bicycle, but such riders are now counted 
by thousands; they are of all ranks and of all ages from 
children up to middle life. Many people are profoundly 
surprised at this ndvelty, and would wish to consider it as 
a passing fancy. So far from this being the case, the 
Doctor considers that women are more adroit and elegant 
riders than are those of the other sex, and so more really 
adapted for the new method of locomotion. 


IN THE 


THe Bioycte As A MoperNn MIRACLE. 


Mr. Robert Perkins writes a very interesting article 
in the Engineering Magazine for May, on the evolution 
and the perfection of the bicycle, which, he declares, is 
a remarkable achievement. Last year, the number of 
bicycles in the United States reached a total of 400,000, 
and in his article Mr. Perkins takes his reader through 
one of the large bicycle works and describes the gradual 
progress that has been made in diminishing the weight 
of the bicycle without destroying its strength, until at 
last we have now the modern cycle, an absolute miracle 
of mechanical skill. Mr. Perkins says :— 


It would seem absolutely impossible that a wheel 30 in. in 
diameter, with a wood rim and wire spokes so light that the 
whole structure weighs only twenty ounces, should sustain 
without permanent distortion the weight of four men standing 
on its side, with supports at four points only under the rim, 
and no hub support whatever. It also seems incredible that a 
cycle capable of carrying a man of 160 or 175 lbs. in weight 
can be made so light that the whole structure weighs less 
than 9lbs. Yet this has been done; even at the roadster 
weight of 22 or 24 lbs., the cycle carries a greater load with 
safety than has ever been put on any other vehicle. The 
influence of the cycle on social life is already great, and will 
probably constantly extend, as it provides an outdoor sport and 
amusement for women which did not previously exist in any 
form in America. 

An AUTOMOBILE BICYCLE. 


The Homiletic Review for May quotes from La Nature 
an account of the automobile bicycle, a machine which 
appears to be already at work in Germany :— 

This machine in appearance is much like an ordinary 
lady’s wheel, only of larger dimensions. Two features attract 
the eye in its mode of construction. The hind wheel is solid 
and formed of two metal discs, and the whole machine is 
lower than the present style of safety. The rider, seated 
upon the saddle, his feet resting upon stationary pedals, has 
only to remain seated quietly and guide the machine, which 
is operated by a gasoline motor, sometimes furnishing as high 
as two and a half horse-power. The speed, regulated by a 
button placed under the thumb upon one of the handles of 
the bar, is from three to twenty-four miles an hour, though the 
machine weighs altogether, when equipped for a long ride, 
over one hundred pounds. All the essential parts of this 
bicycle are in the inside of its frame, thus being fully 
protected against damage. While the machine is not yet 
perfect, the inventors are hopeful of soon having it so. Their 
success already is such that over fifty of these wheels have 
been in daily use in Germany for some months. 
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THE INNINGS OF THE PHILISTINES. 
AFTER THE FALL oF OscaR WILDE. 


Tue catastrophe that has overwhelmed Oscar Wilde 
has let loose the flood-gates of scornful eriticism. It is 
quite extraordinary to discover how virtuous so many 
people have become the moment vice is locked up. 
It is edifying indeed to read some of the articles in the 
current periodicals, but we can only regret that their 
appearance should have been delayed until the chief 
offender had been safely laid away in Pentonville, It is 
neither a manly nor a noble practice to exult over the 
bodies of the slain. Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield, however, 
and Mr. Harry Quilter, appear to think otherwise, and 
we have two very lively articles as the result. 

“ TOMMYROTICS.” 

Mr. Stutfield writes in Blackwood’s Magazine an article 
entitled “Tommyrotics.” The meaning of the strange 
title is explained in the first sentence :-— 

A most excellent wag—quoted with approval by the grave 
and sedate Spectator—recently described modern fiction as 
“erotic, neurotic and Tommyrotic.” Judging from certain 


signs of the times, he might have extended his description to 


the mental condition in our day of a considerable section of 
civilised mankind. 

Mr. Stutfield takes Nordau’s book on Degeneration as 
his text, and proceeds to deliver a sermon upon the extent 
to which this malady has invaded the literary world. In 
his attempts to diagnose the malady from which we are 
suffering, he finds that the author of all evil was Oscar 
Wilde, which is surely paying an exaggerated com- 
pliment to the author of “ Dorian Gray.” 

Whence sprang the foolish fear of being natural, the craving 
to attitudinise in everything? The answer is plain. It was 
Oscar Wilde who infected us with our dread of the conventional, 
with the silly straining after originality characteristic of a 
society that desires above all things to be thought intellectually 
smnart. Recent events, which shall be nameless, must surely 
have opened the eyes even of those who have hitherto been 
blind to the true inwardness of modern esthetic Hellenism, and 
perhaps the less said on this subject now the better. 

ALL MAD BUT NORDAU. 

Mr. Stutfield summarises Max Nordau’s book, amount- 
ing to a declaration 
that ours may be an age of progress, but it is progress which, 
if left unchecked, will land us in the hospital or the lunatic 
asylum. Neurasthenia and brain-exhaustion are driving the 
upper classes among mankind post-haste to Colney Hatch. 
Mr, Stutfield largely agrees with Dr. Nordau, but he regrets 
that Dr. Nordau should partially spoil an excellent case by 
such palpable over-statement. 

Tere is, however, he fears teo much justification for 
Dr. Nordau’s alarming diagnosis :— 

In literature the effects of brain-exhaustion are certainly 
apparent. A generation that nourished its early youth on 
Shakespeare and Scott seems likely to solace its declining 
years with Ibsen and Sarah Grand, and an epidemic of suicide 
is to be feared as the result! In no previous age has such a 
torrent of crazy and offensive drivel been poured forth over 
Europe—drivel which is not only written, but widely read and 
admired, and which the New Woman and her male coadjutors 
are now trying to popularise in England. 

STUTFIELD TO THE RESCUE! 

It is “Stutfield,” therefore, “to the rescue!” and we 
should have more hope in him as a leader of the crusade 
if he had shown that he possessed the preliminary quali- 
fication of an ability to discriminate between things that 
differ, instead of confounding with an indiscriminating 
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anathema every one of whose literary style or journalistic 
methods he disapproves :— 

It is time that a stand were made by sane and healthy- 
minded people against the “ gilded and perfumed putrescence.” 
Decadentism is an exotic growth unsuited to British soil, and 
it may be hoped that it will never take permanent root here, 
Still, the popularity of debased and morbid literature, especia]ly 
among women, is not an agreeable or healthy feature. It may 
be that it is only a passing fancy, a cloud on our social horizon 
that will soon blow over; but the enormous sale of hysterical 
and disgusting books is a sign of the times which ought not to 
be ignored. 

WHERE ARE THE CRITICS? 

Mr. Stutfield’s crusade is to be waged by means of 
critics, of whom there seem to be a sad dearth at the 
present moment in England :— 

What we lack nowadays is a school of sound, fearless, and 
vigorous criticism. When sober, high-class English reviews 
take to praising such a book as the “ Yellow Aster,” where the 
subject-matter is objectionable, and the style is an affront to 
our poor ill-used mother tongue, one begins to despair of the 
future of criticism. 

Mr. Stutfield believes that decadents in literature 
degenerate into anarchists :— 

Along with its diseased imaginings — its passion for the 
abnormal, the morbid, and the unnatural—the anarchic: 
spirit broods over all literature of the decadent and “ revolting ” 
type. It is rebellion all along the line. Everybody is to be a 
law unto himself. 

MR. GRANT ALLEN. 

Of these revolting anarchists he has no difficulty in 
discerning, now that Mr. Oscar Wilde is in gaol, that the 
natural leader is Mr. Grant Allen :— 

This accomplished gentleman, now that the star of 
estheticism is fading, certainly deserves to be recognised as 
the leading luminary of English cultured anarchism. 

Mr. Stutfield, notwithstanding Mr. Grant Allen and 
his revolting anarchism and degenerate decadents, still 
has faith in Philistia, and he consoles himself by reflect- 
jng that 
the so-called Philistines are still the large majority of the 
population, and if only these would resolutely boycott morbid 
and nasty books and plays, they would-soon be swept, for a 
time at least, into the limbo of extinct crazes. 

A ROD IN PICKLE FOR CRITICS. 

Mr. Harry Quilter has two tries at the subject: one in 
the Nationul Review, in which he discusses his favourite 
theme of criticism and art, and the other, which is much 
the more vigorous and characteristic, in the Cou- 
temporary, and is entitled “The Gospel of Intensity.” 
In the National Review article Mr. Quilter makes very 
serious charges against the critics, or so-called critics, of 
the present day who presume to dogmatise on art, in 
many cases without any knowledge whatever of the 
subject on which they are writing, and in others where 
the critics are known to be swayed by commercial con- 
siderations, Mr. Quilter says :— 

Were it not invidious, it would be easy to point to many 
papers in which the great majority of the art writing is 
connected with and influenced by these commercial considera- 
tions. 

This, of course, is very bad; but every one knows that 
newspapers refuse to review books, the publishers of 
which do not advertise in their columns, while others have 
ably logrolled those whose merits were discernible only 
by those who stood at the receipt of custom and took in 
the money paid by advertisers. Mr, Quilter, however, goes 
much further afield than this. He maintains that it is 
wrong to laugh at an artist, to make a jest of an artist, 
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and it would seem that he would make it as penal to 
¢riticise harshly an artist’s canvas as it is at present to 
ridicule the quality of the silks sold at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s. Mr. Quilter then says :— 

‘The governors of a newspaper have no more right to allow a 
jest to be made of artists’ productions, than they have to declare 
a whole class of shopkeepers dishonest. Why should not an 
artist be equally protected ? He, too, is in very fact a trades- 
man, and a tradesman, moreover, specially dependent on the 
breath of popular opinion, and that popular opinion can only 
find expression through the Press. Why should his livelihood 
be taken away? Just think! Put yourself, gentle reader, 
who are perhaps soldier or sailor, barrister or doctor, clergyman 
or man of business, how would you feél, if over your profession 
or occupation there presided an anonymous body of men which 
instructed the public on every possible occasion that you were 
incompetent, worthless workmen, and should by no means be 
praised or employed? That sounds ridiculous, does it not ? 
and yet it is literally what takes pluce in art criticism. 

From which it would seem that if Mr. Quilter had his 
way, there would be very bad times for many of our 
¢elever young men who dogmatise about art at present in 
the columns of various daily and weekly papers. 





IN PRAISE OF OSCAR WILDE. 


Mr. Artour Newman, in the Free Review for May, 
writes an appreciation of Mr. Oscar Wille. Mr, Newman 
is so far a disciple of Oscar as to indulge in paradox and 
fantastic exaggerations, He proclaims that— 
if the public howls a man down or grins him down, he is 
certain to be possessed of genius. 

He then goes on to assert :—. 

Looked at philosophically, the criminal is really an object 
for admiration. He represents a variation from the ordinary 
type; and variation implies exevss of organic force. No one 
disputes, nowadays, the fact that moral laws are only a con- 
vention. We agree to call certain things moral or immoral, 
just as we agree to call certain objects white or black. But 
in themselves, actions are no more moral or immoral than 
things are black or white per se. 

‘After this little preliminary exercitation after the 
manner of his master, he says of Mr. Oscar Wilde :— 

I do not think I am overstating the case when I say that his 
is one of the clearest and soundest intellects in England 
to-day. Mr. Wilde’s prose is at once sensuous and restrained, 
plastic and ornate. And to the distinction of beauty is added 
the distinction of thought. There is material enough in his 
seattered essays to make an excellent treatise on aesthetic. 
Mr. Wilde’s taste is, it is safe to say, infallible. We never 
find him praising bad work, and never failing to praise work 
that is good. 

Any one who cares for brilliant wit and sound judgment and 
4 polished style will not wait to hear a paradox at second-hand, 
but will read the “Decay of Lying” for himself, and rejoice 
that he has discovered an artist. My object in this article is 
tather to call attention to less-known qualities of Mr. Wilde’s 
genius, and to show my‘readers, if I can, that he is not the 
lackadaisical dandy they have always imagined him to be, 
but one of the best of contemporary critics and poets, with a 
style like polished agate, and a mind that combines most 
curiously extreme sensuousness with extreme virility of grasp 
and penetration. That he is a wit nobody requires to be told, 
and even his enemies will not dispute him the title. 

It would be hard to say how much of Mr. Wilde’s nature is 
paradoxical and how much normal. One would have thought 
that with his genius for delicate humour he would have done 
some work at least of this kind in verse. The curious thing 
is that he keeps all his humour and paradox for his prose writ- 
ings, and is serious—even terribly serious—in his poetry. It 
is still more curious when we notice how almost inexhaustible 
is the fund of whimsicality in him. When he is writing prose, 
it seems an impossibility for him to be serious throughout. 
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HAVE WE GONE PICTURE MAD? 

In Lippincott’s Magazine Mr. Sydney Fairfield has a 
sensible article upon “The Tyranny of the Pictorial.’ 
Although he writes from the American point of view, 
much of what he says applies to English newspapers and 
magazines :— 

We are daft—or at least many of us are daft—over rounded 
arms, snowy shoulders, lips like wine, radiant cheeks, and all 
the other sensuous allurements of a perfect woman; and as 
long as we are thus entranced and will buy these things in 
picture-papers, so long will capital and brains go into part- 
nership to supply the demand. With all this space in our 
publications pre-empted by the pictorial, the gentry who live 
by selling what they write must take metaphorically to the 
woods, for the reading public has suddenly become picture- 
mad. The highest thought, the deepest truth, the most 
exquisite bit of sustained description, poctry. dialogue, love, 
tragedy, humour, realism of any kind, all are subjected by the 
weeklies and monthlies to the tyranny of the pictorial, until 
everything a writer writes, and too often, alas, that which he 
doesn’t write; is seized upon and illustrated as if in the 
endeavour to help him make himself understood. 

Let it not be supposed that I would do away entirely with 
the illustrator. Far from it. What I object to is over- 
illustration, the picture-on-every-other-page idea. Let us have 
things proportioned to their true value. Let the reading- 
matter have the most of the space. The written word is the 
first and the highest expression of thought, and it ever will 
be. To illustrate the perfect literary production does not 
necessarily improve it artistically. To assume that it does 
improve it implies that the writer has produced an unfinished 
work. Are the works of the best modern literary artists 
improved by illustration? Can an artist with his brush or 
pen add anything to the well-developed characterisations of 
our successful novelists? In other words, is not the literary 
art of a master amply sufficient to portray to the appreciative, 
intelligent reader all in his book that is charming or thrilling 
or pathetic or humorous? I believe that it is, and also that 
it is a literary crime for the average illustrator to inject an 
unsympathetic personality into the p:ges of a great work of 
fiction, of whose creative torees he can know no more than the 
reader. Some of this sort of illustration is amazingly clever, 
but most of it is just the opposite. 





Civil Service Reform in Chicago. 

Our Day for May, commenting upon the Civil Service 
Law by the plébiscites of the Chicago citizens, remarks :— 

When William T. Stead explained to a Chicago audience, 
some eighteen months ago, his idea for the federation of all 
the forces for gcod in civie centres, he could scarce have hoped 
such beneficent results. The Civic Federation of Chicago has, 
from the day of its inception, bevn a great power for good. Its 
influence has manifested itself in almost every department, of 
municipal affairs. When the substantial citizens of a com- 
munity, those in whom all the people have confidence and 
upon whose judgment all are willing to rely, consent to lend 
their endeavours toward good government, the results are far- 
reaching. The most significant feature of the Chicago election 
was the adoption of the Civil Service Law passed by the State 
Legislature. By the adoption of this law, the city is assured a 
cleaner government. It is not an ordinance or a set of rules 
made by one council, to be repealed by another, but it is a law 
enacted by the State, and which has now been ratified by a 
popular municipal vote of over forty-five thousand majority. 
The law provides that the Mayor shall appoint three Civil 
Service Commissioners, for one, two and three years’ terms, 
respectively, not more than two of them to be members of one 
political party. Competitive examinations, open to all, shall 
be the test for entrance to municipal service ; promotions are 
to be made on the basis of merit and seniority in service. 
“Politics is not to be taken into account, either in appoint- 
ments or promotions, and no person appointed under the Civil 
Service Rules shall be discharged or removed except for cause, 
upon written charges.” 
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A GOOD TIME COMING. 
From THE Boog oF THE PROPHET QUILTER. 

Ix the Contemporary Review Mr. Harry Quilter, after 
discoursing concerning the fall of Oscar Wilde, the deca- 
dence of the daily papers, and the loathsomeness of Mr. 
Beardsley, finishes up by displaying before our dazzled 
eyes a new heaven and a new earth, in the advent of 
which Mr. Quilter firmly believes. The fall of Oscar 
Wilde has given Mr. Quilter heart of grace, it has cleared 
the air and scared the unclean herd, who, like the swine 
in “ Comus,” followed the lead of Mr. Wilde :— 

THE DECHEANCE OF THE DECADENTS. 

Rippling backwards over the retreating wave of feeling, the 
fall of the great high-priest of sstheticism has struck the 
public imagination—if not aroused its conscience. For this 
man—connected by his abilities and his tastes almost equally 
with the arts of fiction, drama, poetry, and painting—was one 
whose personality and influence have played a great part in 
recent art criticism and production—he was the living 
embodiment of the theory of l'art pour Vart. For a moment 
the cult of courtesan and costermonger is out of fashion, and 
the newest developments of blasphemy, indecency, and 
disease receive only a half-hearted and timid approval. Nay, 
there are even to be heard here and there tentative murmurs 
of distaste, and a half-expressed readiness to return—on due 
encouragement being given—to the ancient ways. A doubt 
whether the pace has not been made “ too hot” for the public, 
and consequently for profit, is showing itself in Janus-faced 
articles; anda general “ Please, sir, it wasn’t me, sir,’ 
resounds from the Press and the critics. 

THE SINS OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. Quilter is not surprised—he foresaw those things- 
The only thing that causes him any amazement is the 
pace at which things have moved :— 

Though I saw that the idea at the root of the swsthetic craze 
was morbid, uncleanly, and unnatural, and had nothing in 
common With the loveliness and the healthiness of fine art, I 
was far from anticipating that it would so soon spread from 
painting and art criticism to poetry, fiction, and drama, and 
effect, in all these, a vital and malcficent change. Still less 
did I anticipate that, in such a change, the foremost actor— 
the protagonist of the tragedy—would be—the Press. 

The worst offenders have been the evening papers and 
illustrated journals. These have done even more to degrade 
art and excite the animal appetites during the last few years 
than erotic fiction or suggestive drama. 

It is ridiculous to talk about the power of the Press and its 
claims upon our admiration and gratitude if that power is not 
to be exerted beneficially in matters which are distinctly of 
public importance, And I fear there can be no doubt that 
much of the writing and art which is to-day receiving its first 
blast of unfavourable criticism, has had its origin in the sen- 
sational journalism which may be said to have started with the 
first publication of the World newspaper in 1874, and which 
has from that day to this increased in volume and extravagance 
—has become almost daily more unscrupulous and more irre- 
sponsible. 

Then he sets himself to prove by various extracts the 
thesis that critics do not know their craft, or if they do, 
they do not care to exercise it :— 

. Reviewers of many first-rate papers are to-day frequently 
indifferent to the lubricity, brutality, and morbidity of the 
works submitted to them for criticism, and so a long first step 
will have been taken towards establishing their partial 
responsibility for the spread of such work. 

THE WORST OF THE WORST. 


Of all the objectionable and detestable phenomena 
which have sprung up like fungi, Beardsleyism is about 
the worst. Of it Mr. Quilter writes as follows :— 

Mr. Aubrey Beardsley—a prominent member of the New 
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English Art Club, first became known to the public by his 
illustrations to a book entitled “ Bells and Pomegranates,” 
written by Mr. Oscar Wilde, and who subsequently illustrated 
an edition of the ‘* Morte d’Arthur,” and has since been 
employed to design frontispieces and other illustrations to 
many works of the erotic and decadent schools. Mr. Beardsley 
is a young man of decided and original ability, but I do not 
think there can be any two opinions as to the use he has made 
of his genius. There is, to the present writer, something 
absolutely repulsive in this artist’s renderings of humanity, 
and in the general savour of his compositions. By the side of 
them, the most up-to-datedly improper of Dudley Hardy’s 
young ladies, the most vehemently vulgar of Phil May’s 
*Arriets are wholesome and cleanly. 

The spirit of his art belongs entirely to the artist himself, 
and I dare express it no more definitely than by saying that, 
however unnatural, extravagant, and morbid are the stories 
and poems of the modern decadence which I shall have occasion 
to mention in this paper, there is not one of them which is 
more perverted in what it says and suggests than these 
grotesques, in which the types of manhood and womanhood 
are, as it were, mingled together, and result in a monstrous 
sexless amalgam, miserable, morbid, dreary and unnatural. 


“1 BELIEVE.” 


But, notwithstanding all this, Mr. Quilter still has 
faith in his countrymen and hope in a happier future. 
The following credo, with which the article concludes, 
is one in which a good many would be glad to be able to 
join:— 

[ believe that the day will come, and that very shortly, whom 
the present revolt against belief and modesty will cease to be 
x distinguishing mark of our art, our literature, and our 
journalism. I believe that we shall cease to imitate the worst 
vices of our French neighbours, and to glory in the imitation. 
I believe that music-hall comiques will cease to receive the 
wages of Prime Ministers. I believe that actors and actresses 
will return to their proper place—the place, that is, of paid 
servants of the public, who are esteemed, not alone for excel- 
lence in the profession to which they belong, but only in so far 
as their lives are decent and their abilities genuine. I believe- 
that sensational journalism has had its day, and that the level 
of the servants’ hall is that to which it is doomed quickly 
to descend. I believe that novelists will soon not dare to 
publish, what they certainly would not dare to speak. I 
believe that critics will be afraid to praise such production. 
I believe that editors will be ashamed to employ the critics who 
do. I believe that poets will recur to the old beauties of the 
world, which are not identified with what we used to call vice and 
blasphemy. I believe that painters will find better subjects than 
are now furnished them in Kast-End public-houses and 
West-End music-halls, And I believe that, partly in con- 
sequence of these changes, we shall laugh more and snecr 
less; that our girls will no longer imitate our manners and 
our costame, but be content with their own, which is, after 
all, infinitely better; and that our men will no longer struggl- 
after a pretence of effeminacy, which sits upon them extremely 
ill. And lastly, I believe that somehow, after some strange. 
unexpected fashion, there will come back into the world some 
substitute for the old faith in (sod, and reverence for those 
things which are fair, lovely, and of good report. And even 
if this latter change includes, as well may be, no return of thie 
old hope that once simplified life and sweetened death, I 
believe that there will remain to us the enjoyment of tlic 
simple, natural emotions, and suc 1 sense of duty to ourselves 
und others as may suffice for patience: and consolation. 


Tue Bookman publishes two poems which were written 
by Mr. Ruskin and published in the Spiritual Times, « 
little paper which appeared in 1829, and died after pub- 
lishing ten numbers, The first poem is entitled “ Der- 
wentwater,” and the second “Skiddaw and Derwent- 
water.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES: IN THE 


WHAT I THINK OF MADAME BLAVATSKY NOW. 
A Testimony By ANNIE BESANT. 


In Lucifer, May 15th, Mrs. Besant resumes her editorial 
functions by contributing to the Watch Tower a personal 
tribute to Madame Blavatsky, written after reading all 
that has been said against her since she left England for 
Australia. 

DOMINATED BY GRATITUDE. , 

Mrs. Besant sticks to her guns, and is as loyal to 
H. P. B. as ever. She begins by saying that Madame 
Blavatsky brought to the public the strongest force 
against Materialism that our age has known :— 

Having followed the Light she showed me, and having found 
it grow brighter with each succeeding year, it is not unfitting 
that my first words here should be words in her defence ; for 
gratitude to the one who iirst showed the Light is ever expected 
in the School to which I belong, and my gratitude to her 
increases as I realise more and more the priceless value of that 
Light. 

POSSIBLE EXCUSES SUGGESTED. 
Dealing with Solovioff’s book, she says that while those 


“who are convinced that H. P. B. was a base deceiver are 


beyond the reach of argument— 

more impartial readers will be able to distinguish between the 
innuendoes of Mr. Solovioff and the statements in the letters 
themselves; they will see a nature easily aroused to reckless 
language, defiant of conventionality and of public opinion, 
when stung by insult and suspicion, and in the.“ confession,” 
on which so much stress has been laid, they will see passionate 
threats of false self-accusation which would horrify the public, 
rather than real guilt. “If all the filth, all the scandal and 


lies against me had been the holy truth, still I should have 


been no worse”; “I will even take to lies, to the greatest of 
Ties ... that the Master and Mahatma K. H. are only the pro- 
duct of my own imagination... that in certain instances I 
fooled people,” and so on. 

“THUS I KNEW HER.” 


The most serious thing in Solovioff’s book, Mrs. Besant 
thinks, is the letter to Aksakoff, the authenticity of which 
she doubts. She says, fairly enough, that any one would 
be justified in hesitating before taking Solovioff’s asser- 
tions for granted :— 


If these statements as to her early life be true, all one can 
‘say is that she was marvellously changed by her oceult train- 
ing. for by the common consent of those who knew her inti- 
mately in her later life, she was. curiously devoid of the 
sex-element. What her early life was I do not know, nor do 
[ particularly care, since errors in youth do not prevent useful- 
ness in maturity. She is dead, and cannot defend herself, or 
explain what occurred, and these accusations are kept back 
until Death’s touch has sealed her lips. I refuse to rake 
through the muck-heaps of dead French and Russian scandals, 
rotting in the dark these forty years and more, to search for a 
rag from a dress she once wore. I can only speak of her as I 
knew her, as I found her while I lived beside her—pure in 
‘life, unselfish, laborious, forgiving, generous, most wise, and 
withal most free from vanity. Thus I knew her, and thus I 
bear witness to her, and I learned from her truths that changed 
the world to me, and have illumined all my life. The priceless 
services she did the world in bringing to it the knowledge she 
gained from her Teachers, knowledge that has revolutionised 
the thought of thousands, and has changed the drift of opinion 
from Materialism to Spirituality, remain as her title to grati- 
tude, the heritage left behind by her great soul. She was 
admittedly but poorly educated, and ignorant of Sanskrit and 
Pali, while her books show a deeper knowledge of the mean- 
ings veiled in Sanskrit Scriptures than Orientalists can match. 
‘Even in death, she serves her Masters as these attacks rain 
upon her, for the more her enemies belittle her, the stronger 
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becomes the proof that she was helped and taught by Those 
greater and wiser than herself. 

THE ACCUSATION OF PLAGIARISM. 

Then Mrs. Besant turns to Mr. Coleman’s demonstra- 
tion that “The Secret Doctrine” was largely made up of 
plagiarisms from other sources, an accusation which has 
also been brought against Shakespeare, without, however, 
seriously impugning his claim upon the admiration of 
the world. Mrs. Besant does not refer to this, but she 
says :— 

The valueof “The Secret Doctrine” doesnot lie in the separate 
materials, but in the building of them into a connected whole, 
as the value of an architect’s plan is not lessened because the 
building is made of bricks wrought by other hands. Every brick 
might be -stamped with its maker’s name, without detracting 
from the glory of the architect. H. P. B. was very loose in 
her literary methods, and used any quotations that substantiated 
her arguments from any source, physical or astral, with very 
small regard to the use of inverted commas. What H. P. B. 
did for us was to build the scattered fragments into a great 
unity, to grasp the whole subject of the evolution of the uni- 
verse and of man, and present it as a synthesised conception, 
in a way that enables us to understand the obseure and to 
unravel the perplexing. This was done by none of the authors 
from whom she is said to have plagiarised, so I am fain to 
exclaim: Would that we had more such plagiarists, then we 
might get a fourth volume of “ The Secret Doctrine.” As a 
witty journalist said to me: “You might as well say that 
gunpowder plagiarises from saltpetre.” 

To judge the value of Mr. Coleman's analysis, let anyone take 
that wonderful prose poem, “ The Voice of the Silence,’ and 
compare it with the books named by him as “ most utilised in 
its compilation.” I was with her in Fontainebleau, where 
she wrote it, and was sitting in the rvuom with her while 
she wrote the second and third parts, and I can testify that 
she used none of the books named, nor any others, but wrote 
straight on, rapidly, page after page, now and then pausing 
and looking up, as though to recall something to memory. 
The notes were done later with the help of books. 


The Italian Elections. 

THE Nuova Antologia (May 15) gives an apropos sketch 
of the history of the recently dissolved Italian Parlia- 
ment, the eighteenth since the establishment of Italian 
Unity. Its short life of two and a half years has been 
almost entirely absorbed in abortive efforts to cope with 
the Bank scandals and with Signor Crispi’s dominant 
personality. The author, Signor E. Arbib, has some 
very severe things to say respecting the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies :— 

The remembrance it has left is not a pleasant one, partly 
because of the scandals by which it has been swamped, partly 
because of the violence which frequently deprived the 
Assembly of all decorum, and gave rise to the very general 
suspicion that the public good was the last consideration 
that ever entered the heads of the national representatives. 

Again he says that the people may well ask themselves 
with melancholy whether, after all, their fathers were 
not mistaken in establishing Parliamentary government 
as the indispensable basis of all happiness and national 
greatness; but for his own part, in spite of corruption, 
incompetence, and an utter lack of political principle, he 
continues to pin his faith on the future of the Italian 
Chamber, principally because he sees no hope for poor 
Italy in any other direction. 

The Rassegna Nazionale (May 16th) again asks perti- 
nently “Is it a sin to vote?” and backs up its assertion 
that it is the duty of all Italians to go to the poll with 
such cogent arguments, that the article may well have 
decided some waverers to record their votes even in the 
face of the papal “ Non expedit.” 
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THE LATE GUSTAV FREYTAG 
Anp His Works. 

Wiru the death of Gustav Freytag, Germany has lost 
the most conspicuous figure of the older generation of 
contemporary writers. The /ial of May 16 and many of 
the current German periodicals contain notices of ‘his 
career, and all, without exception, bear testimony to the 
high rank of his literary achievements. 

THE DRAMA. 

Freytaz was the son of a physician, and was born at 
Kreuzburg in Silesia in 1816, After studying at Breslau 
and Berlin, he was Privat-Docent at Breslau from 1839 to 
1846. The next year he married, and soon after joined 
the editorial staff of Die Grenzboten at Leipzig. His 
connection with this weekly lasted till 1861, and it was 
resumed in 1867 and continued till 1870. In 1867 he 
was elected a Liberal member of the North German Diet. 
He joined the staff of the Crown Prince in the war of 
1870 and remained in his service till Sedan. His latter 
years were spent at Wiesbaden in comparative retire- 
ment. 

His first literary productions were works for the stage 
dramas were, brilliant 
successes, and some years after he added to his dramatic 
work “ Technik des Dramas.” This book has now been 





GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


translated and is rezarded as an important discussion of 
the principles which should govern dramatic art. 
The achievement of his life, however, is “Soll und 
Haben,” which appeared in 1855 and was translated into 
English a year or two later, under the title of “ Debit 
and Credit.” 

“DEBIT AND CREDIT.” 

“Debit and Credit” is a simple story of what is 
generally deemed prosaic merchant life, and it inculcates 
— but not obtrusively—such lessons as “ that commercial 
integrity is as fine a thing as military glory, and that 
devotion to the task at hand, and the performance of the 
humblest duties, just because they are duties, are among 
the worthiest objects of endeavour.” “The Lost Manu- 
script” was not published till 1864. Here it is the life 
of the scholar that is exalted and made the centre of 
interest, whereas in “ Debit and Credit” it is the glorifica- 
tion of the honest merchant. 

These two ideals (says the Dial) were and are peculiarly 
needed in Germany, where the unworthy ideals of militarism 
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and the aristocracy are still opposed to them, an@ still have a 
stronger hold upon the nation than in most other civilised 
countries, 

“OUR ANCESTORS.” 

While Freytag was serving in the Franco-German 
war the idea of “ Die Ahnen” (“Our Ancestors”) sug- 
gested itself to his mind. In the Dedication he explained 
the scope of the project :-—~ 

This work is to contain a series of freely-invented tales, in 
which are related the destinies of one family. It begins with 
ancestors of an early time, and shall (if the author retains his 
vigour and his inter.st in the work) be gradually brought 
down to the latest descendant, a hearty fellow, who is now 
going about under the light of the German sun, without con- 
cerning himself very much about the deeds or trials of his 
forefathers. The book aims to contain poetic fiction, and by 
no means a “ history of culture.” 

The work consisted of eight parts, and filled six 
volumes. In the last volume, concluded in 1880, Freytag 
wrote :— 

The author of “Die Ahnen” will be gratified if the reader 
will consider the work as a symphony, in whose eight parts a 
melodic theme is varied, carried out, und interwoven with 
others in such a manner that all the parts, taken together, 
form a unit. 

When the Open Court Publishing Company of Chicago 
brought out an English translation of ‘‘'The Lost Manu- 
script,” the author wrote for it a sort of motto :— 

An efficient human life does not end upon earth with death, 
it persists in the disposition and acts of friends, as well as iu 
the thoughts and activities of the nation. 

This sense of the ideal continuity of the soul-life, 
suggests the Dial, was probably the chief underlying 
motive of Freytag’s best work. At all events, he repre- 
sents, according to Conrad Alberti in the Newe Revu, 
thirty years of German culture. 


THE ROMANCE OF LONDON. 
City PAaGcEAnts. 

In the June number of Atalanta Mr. Edwin Oliver, 
writing on “The Romance of London,” takes the City 
pageants for his subject. It is the gorgeous display 
of yore that he proceeds to describe, and not the annual 
Lord Mayor’s Show, which, ke says, has as little relation 
to the ancient pageant as a castellated villa to a feudal 
fortress. Then no public occasion was too trivial for the 
medizeval festival :— 

Did royalty ride to or from the Tower; did some foreign 
potentate dine in the Guillhall; was a mayor elected or a 
prince born, the houses blazed with tapestries and gold 
brocades, flags and pennons canopied the streets, bells 
pealed, the conduits ran with wine, poets cudgelled their 
brains for quaint device and sumytuous masque. London 
vied with the cities of the East, it eclipsed Venice in her 
prime for wealth of colour, for prodigality of design. 

QUAINT CUSTOMS. 


Now royal pageants and civic shows “ have almost 
disappeared before the chilling disapproval of the 
Superior Person,” is Mr, Oliver’s regret. On the other 
hand, Mr. J C. Thornley, in the May Chautauquan, 
writes :— 

In Englan1 ancient usages die hard; in the City of London 
they live well-nigh for ever. . . . Not at Oxford or Cambridge, 
not in the Roya! Law Courts, not even at the English Court 
itself does one find such a persistent and constant array of 
medieval drapery as in the City. 

Mr. Thornley describes a host of quaint customs and 
privileges which cluster round the office of Lord Mayor, 
the me of which, he says, is nothing less than vice- 
regal. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Mr Georce L. Fox, of Hopkins Grammar School of 
Newhaven, Conn., contributes to the May number of the 
Yule Review a very well-written, carefully-compiled 
article on the London County Council, and its work. 
Mr. Fox, like all the Americans who have written on the 
subject, is full of admiration for the way in which the 
County Council discharges its duties. He tells his 
countrymen with almost despairing envy of the great 
things which the County Council has done in six years— 


to awaken the sense of civie duty and municipal patriotism in 
the citizens of London. 


The following are some of the passages in which Mr. Fox 
calls attention to the salient features of the work of the 
Council :— 


This municipal legislature—which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
sneeringly speaks of as the “ brilliant luminary somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Spring Gardens”—judged by personal 
observation and the records of its work, is a most efficient and 
businesslike body, of which Londoners have reason to be proud, 
and American citizens may well be envious. 

The Couneil has also shown a high moral and altruistic 
purpose. It has laboured with a conscience. It has seemed 
to feel that in large dezree it was its brother’s keeper. It has 
not looked upon liberty as synonymous with license, but amid 
much unjust abuse it has laboured to repress immorality. 
Some of its most creditable achievements show a keen sym- 
pathy with the poor, and those whose cowed spirit or lack of 
means keeps them from defending their rights. 

The particular features of the Council which impress an 
American as in sharp contrast with our own forms of munici- 
pal government, are these: the aldermanic rank; the fact 
that all elected councillors are elected for three years and go 
out of office at one time; the absence of any qualification 
requiring residence in a constituency on the part of a coun- 
cillor; and the concentration of all power in a single body, 
which, within the limited sphere of its functions, exercises 
both executive and legislative powers combined. 

It has done its work under unstinted abuse from many of 
the London Tory papers, as if it were a body of thugs preying 
upon the State instead of hard-working servants of the people, 
yet I cannot remember to have heard or seen any charge against 
the purity of its administration which had any solid basis. 


Mr. Fox, although an American, and perhaps because 
he is an Amcrican, and apart from all the small discords 
of our local London partisanship, is somewhat disposed 
to regard the Conservatives or Moderates as the enemies 
of mankind. . The following passaga may be commended 
to the respectful consideration of those who imagine that 
they were doing God service by supporting the Moderates 
at.the last election :— 

To the London Moderates or Conservatives belongs the dis- 
creditable distinction of having put forward seven candidates 
representing the liquor interest in the last election. Fortu- 
nately only three of these were elected, and it is to be hoped 
in the future that the London nominating committees and con- 
stituencies will take warning of the experience of American 
cities, and always look upon a representative of the liquor 
interest as a persona non grata in the Council. 


Mr. Fox is a genial optimist, and having no doubt as 
to the fact that the Progressives are in the right, is quite 
sure that they will triumph in the long run. He says:— 

As the Progressive policy aims at the greatest good of the 
greatest number, while the Moderate policy is inclined to 
protect unduly class privilege, vested interests, and private 
greed, the former policy is likely in the end to win a decisive 
and lasting triumph. 
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THE. STATE AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Mr. Tuomas Wricurtson, M.P., writes in the Humani- 
tarian for June in favour of his Working-men Dwellings 
Bill, which passed its second reading in May, 1893. The 
object of this Bill is to enable any person, whose income 
does not exceed £150 per annum, to borrow three-fourths 
of the value of the site and house they wish to live in 
from the local authorities where they reside, and to pay 
off this loan by a terminable annuity over any reasonable 
period not exceeding thirty years. Mr. Wrightson 
maintains that this would be a much more popular 
measure than any scheme for planting people on land 
which they do not particularly want. He maintains 
the chief opposition to his scheme comes from those who 
object to it on the ground that it will strengthen the 
Conservative elements in society, and make the owners of 
their houses less disposed to run after socialists’ will-of- 
the-wisps :— 

It may be, and has been, urged against this scheme that few 
working-men could put down one-quarter of the value of 
a house and site as a preliminary to entering upon the benefits 
of this scheme. The margin of one-fourth or thereabouts 
appears to be necessary for the protection of the local authority, 
but there are other ways of assisting working-men which, in 
the event of this Bill passing, would at once be created. 

I received a letter a short time ago from Mr. W. Jackson, 
the Secretary of the Nottingham Garden Allotment and 
Building Society, saying that he had read with interest the 
debate upon this measure at the Neweastle Conference in 
November last; that his Company was a body of five hundred 
and sixty working-men; that they had formed their Society in 
1886, its object being to acquire some land in the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham, and to divide it up into small allotments 
for garden and building purposes. The land—130 acres—was 
divided into 832 allotments of about 700 square yards each. 
Mr. Jackson states that five to six hundred of these have been 
already paid for by instalments between 1886 and 1893, and 
that the whole of the remainder will be conveyed during the 
next few months. He then goes on to say that if they could 
borrow from the Government, at a lew rate of interest, a good 
round sum, for members who wished to build, it would be a 
great boon to them. 

Here we have a good case which recommends itself. These 
men now own the land, the value of which would probably 
represent the one-fourth value of the site and house, and this 
margin has been realised by the men by seven years of easy 
payments. 

There has also been a company started quite lately in 
Stockton and Middlesbrough in anticipation of the early 
passing of this Act. The object of this company is to purchase 
sites and build houses for the working classes which can be 
sold to working-men with a margin only of ten per cent. 
Arrangements will be made by which as soon as the instal- 
ments repaid have increased from ten per cent. tu twenty-five 
per cent., the working-man may claim to transfer his loan from 
the company to the local authority, when he will at once obtain 
the benefit of the minimum rate of interest under the Bill. 


The Effect of Smokeless Powder. 

Lieutenant Byrorp Mair, writing in the United 
Service Magazive for June, on “ Smokeless Powder ; its 
Influence on Tactics,” comes to the practical conclu- 
sion that smokeless powder will leave things pretty 
much as they were before it was introduced :— 

As a German writer says “Every advantage of the new 
powder is so evenly balanced by some disadvantage, and 
each disadvantage appears so small by reason of the attendant 
advantages, that the future will not differ from the past in 
any important point.” It will exact stricter di-cipline in 
armies and increase the probabilities of success for the side 
which is braver, better instructed, and more skilfully-led. More 
than ever, victury will be gained by those most worthy of it. 
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HOW TO SETTLE THE PEOPLE ON THE SOIL. 
A Witp Cat Scoeme By Mr. ANDREW RED. 

In an article entitled “ The New Party,’ Mr. Andrew 
Reid, who at one time, if I remember rightly, edited a 
book of essays professing to set forth the Liberal Pro- 
gramme, contributes to the Fortnightly Review a paper 
nearly all of which is devoted to an attack upon Free 
Trade. He begins as follows :— 

It will be a startling and impressive entrance of the New 
Party, which we are told by Mr. Morley may supersede the 
Liberal Party, if it should make its first appearance with the 
scythe in hand to mow down the hoary glory of that party— 
Free Trade. ‘The fact is, that Free Trade was advanced and 
carried under false pretences. 

The reader, mindful of his time, will skip the following 
pages and. read the conclusion of the article, in which 
Mr. Reid points out the following scheme for resettling 
the English people upon the land :— 

The proposal which the New Party puts forward will, 
without “ protection,” remove the effect of this foreign compe- 
tition from certain areas of British soil. Its plan is this :-— 

Ist..To place the producing and consuming population on 
the same area of soil. 

2nd.. To give this population Home Rule and the constitu- 
tional management of its own industrial and agricultural 
affairs. 

3rd. To combine on the same area of soil the industrial 
with the agricultural population, so that production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption are all situated on the same area. 

4th. This area will be for each rural republic, say, ten 
thousand acres with ten thousand head of population. 

5th. To give these local States compulsory powers over 
water, earths, and minerals, outside their areas, through the 
Secretary of State, so that they may possess such resources as 
will enable them to be complete in natural material. 


There will be very little export, and. of course, the same 
amount of import, over their borders. Tea, tobacco, rice (and, 
for a time, timber), etc., they may need to import. It is 
possible that wool and flax may entirely take the place of 
cotton. 

The initiation of these settlements shall be, it is proposed, 
by voluntary machinery. A Bill will be brought into Parlia- 
ment to give to associations, formed under certain cautious 
and well-considered conditions, properly organised, and con- 
sisting of not less than, say, ten thousand members to each 
association (a certain proportion of whom must be composed of 
practical agriculturists and farm-labourers, spinners, weavers, 
smiths, carpenters, etc.) compulsory powers to obtain land, 
selected mutually by each association and the Secretary of 
State. When it has settled down upon the land the Secretary 
of State will grant it the common and perpetual tenure of the 
land and a charter of communal self-government. All rent, 
if any; will be paid in one communal sum and to the Secretary 
of State, and it will be fixed at one sum for ever, subject only 
to decrease by Parliament, which will settle with the landlords 
in this way :— 

Should any portion of the land have been unlet for a period 
of ten years before Parliament entered into possession, the 
question of compensation is to be postponed for two 
years as to this portion, and no rent shall be chargeable 
over it for two years. If the unlet period be twenty years, 
then no rent shall be charged for four years. And so on, 
taking one-fifth of the no-rent past period to settle the no-rent 
future period. This will apply to the three parties—the 
National State, the local State, and to the landlord or persons 
financially interested in the land. To prevent bogus letting 
unlet land is defined as land where there was less than one 
permanent labourer employed to the hundred acres at twelve 
shillings a week for two years before its appropriation by 
Parliament. It is proposed that the average annual rent 
actually received during the last twenty years shall be taken 
as the basis of compensation, when it arises, and that this 


compensation shall take the form of an annuity of the same 
or near the same amount as this rent, and that this annuity 
shall be placed in the yearly estimates presented to Parlia- 
ment, and be under its annual control. 

How will the associations get the means to start their agri- 
cultural and industrial business? The scheme provides that 
the Secretary of State shall advance by instalments a sum, 
without interest, equal to £25 per head in the form of food, 
raw materials, seeds, plants, etc. Would twenty-five millions 
be a large sum spread, say, over a period of five years, to raise 
by new taxes, if the people wish to pay them, in order to 
inaugurate this magnificent evolution in the social history of 
Great Britain? These, therefore, must be the three supreme 
ideas: I. Here is the plan—the practical plan to save-us from 
foreign competition, and to place us in'a situation of security 
and plenty. II. The only thing needed to carry that plan out 
is the land and the money. III. We will vote only for the 
parity that will vote the land and.the money. 

7 ‘hese three supreme ideas hold the British mind, so simple, 

ot, so powerful are they, their accomplishmerit must be 
asly certainty. vare ING 


HOW TO RELIEVE THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Some Hints From AMERICA. 


THe Annals of the American Academy for May pub- 
lishes an interesting review of the report of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission on the Relief of the Unemployed. 
The following summary of the experiment tried in 
American cities outside Massachusetts constitutes the 
most interesting part of the report : — 

In Indianapolis the administration of emergency relief was 
undertaken by a committee of the Commercial Club whien 
dispensed food in return for work. If a person’s applicatio!. 
for aid was reported favourably, an account book was issued to 
him, upon which he could obtain at a market maintained by 
the committee a ration supposed to be sufficient for his family. 
The ration was made up upon a definite system, and was in- 
tended to include all necessary foods. It was changed from 
time to time, and the cost was charged upon the account 
book at seventy-two or eighty-two cents or at one dollar. 
according to its composition. The retail price of the articles 
would have been about $1.60. 

In Detroit, a unique plan was adopted upon the recom- 
mendation of the mayor, Hon. Hason 8. Pingree, by which: 
unoccupied land within the city limits and adjacent was 
utilised by the unemployed for raising vegetables for their 
consumption during the coming winter. About 450 acres of 
land were utilised in this way. A special Agricultural 


Commission, appointed to take charge of this work, staked off 


the land in small parcels, ploughed and harrowed it, and 
furnished seed. It is reported that the venture netted to the 
cultivators food to the value of twelve or fourteen thousand 
dollars, costing the committee only three thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

In New York the most interesting experiment was the 
cleaning of tenement houses, conducted under the direction of 
the East Side Relief Work Committee. Houses numbering 
seven hundred, comprising three thousand rooms, eight 
hundred halls, five hundred cellars, besides sheds, stables, 
lofts, etc., were whitewashed; three thousand four hundred 
eighty-five barrels of refuse were removed from five hundred 
fifty cellars ; in addition to these, two thousand five hundred 
halls and two thousand two hundred rooms were cleaned and 
scrubbed. Nearly twenty thousand dollars was expended as 
wages for the unemployed in this way. 

In Chicago, the most interesting relief was given by work 
for which payment was made in tickets redeemable in lodging. 
food, clothing. 'The work consisted of labour upon the streets. 

Mayor Fingree of Detroit, who is one of the most 
notable men in municipal America, has for some years 
taken the lead in all reform movements. His scheme. 
is fully described in the May number of Our Day. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


—_—_ 


TWO NOTABLE EDITORS. 
Signor Nitti oF THE “ RirorMa SocrALe.” 

Tue Riforma Sociale continues to possess more vital 
energy and more actuality than any other Italian 
magazine. We give 
this month the por- 
trait of its very able 
and surprisingly 
youthful editor, Fran- 
eesco S. Nitti, Profes- 
sor of Political Econ- 
omy at the Naples 
University. Professor 
Nitti is a voluminous 
and learned writer on 
all social and economic 
subjects. He has con- 
tributed articles on 
Italian questions to 
the Economic Review 
and the Economic 
Journal ; he has pub- 
lished a book on the 
Population question, 
which has already been 
translated into French 
and English, and he 
writes regularly in his 
own magazine, the Riforma Sociale,in which he has a series 
of very solid articles on variations in monetary values run- 
ning at the present moment. In Italy, in spite of his 
youthfulness—he was born in 1868—he is held in 
high esteem: both as a thinker and a writer; in 
England his name is likely to become shortly familiar 
to the general public, as his most ambitious and 
remarkable work, his “Socialismo Cattolico,” bas now 
been translated into English, and will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Sonnenschein. The volume, 
which is intended to be the first of a series covering all 
the different aspects of Socialism at the present day, was 
published some four years ago and made a great sensa- 
tion on the Continent. It won the enthusiastic approval 
of the late Cardinal Manning, between whom and Pro- 
fessor Nitti there existed great similarity of views on many 
of the socio-religious questions of theday. The venerable 
Cardinal wrote to the young author that his book was 
“simply splendid ” and testified to “ the great learning and 
great impartiality” that it displayed. Signor Nitti writes 
indeed rather as a student than as a professor, and though 
he calls himself a ‘‘ Catholic Socialist” in defiance of the 
Pope, who has officially protested against the expression, 
he is in no hurry to air doctrinaire views of his own, but 
rather inquires sympathetically into all the bewildering 
problems of modern life. It may well be that Professor 
Nitti is destined to exercise a moulding influence on thé 
social and political future of Italy. 

Dr. Donatp Macuieop, Epitor oF “ Goop Worps.” 

The Sunday Magazine publishes an article on Dr. 
Donald Macleod at Home. Apropos of the appointment of 
the Rev. Doctor as Moderator-Elect of the Church of 
Scotland, the writer says :— 

He is not onlv a minister, but « leader of the Church and 
an organiser of Home Missions as well as a man of letters and 
an editor. His ancestors endowed him with physical stamina 
and a singular'y happy disposition. He is a broad thinker, 
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an earnest worker, an ardent lover of Scottish people, of Scottish 
scenery, Scottish art, and Scottish literature. After taking 
his B.A. degree at Glasgow University, Dr. Macleod travelled 
for two years, visiting the leading Continental cities and 
extending his journey as far as Egypt and Palestine. 

HIS SOCIAL WORK. 

On his return he was elected to a church at Linlithgow, 
where he at once set himself to deal with the social 
necessities of his parishioners : 

The staple trade was shoemaking, and the men had been in 


the habit of working till early on the Sunday morning. Then 
they eithep slept all Sunday or wandered in the fields. ‘They 


did not get their work from the masters until the Tuesday, 
and the Monday was spent in idleness or drinking. Whenever 
the children reached the age of ten or cleven they were put to 
“the bench ” to close boots, and if they came to our night-school 
they fell asleep. So I called a meeting of all the journeymen 
and apprentices, and they agreed to begin work on the Mon- 
days and to take a half-holiday on the Saturdays. A ericket- 
club was formed, and there were games instituted on the 
Saturday afternoons, boat-races on the loch, and a band playing 
on the green beside the old palace. I started a school on the 
Sunday morning at which the apprentice boys and girls were 
taught reading, writing, and counting. It caused a little talk, 
but the effect was admirable, for lads that had been in the 
habit of spending Sunday doing nothing came of their own 
accord to church. 


For the last five years he has been minister of Park 
Church, in Glasgow :— 

The congregation of Park Church are generous givers. 
During the quarter of a century in which Dr. Macleod has been 
their minister they have raised over £116,000, of which about 
£78,000 has been expended upon charitable and missionary 
objects. Dr. Macleod takes a keen personal interest in his 
humbler fellow citizens, and his speeches on social questions 
delivered in the General Assembly were published by request. 

THE OBJECTIVE OF “GOOD WORDS.” 

The writer of the article talked to him concerning his 
editing. Good Words, according to its editor, has 
suffered somewhat from the change in the public taste. 
He says :— 

The love of informing reading has given way a great deal 
to reading of the Chips and Scraps and Pick-me-up kind of 
literature. 1 don’t think there is the same interest taken in 
religious teaching; the mere fact that a magazine contains 
religious teaching does not commend it, as it used todo. But 
I think the tide is changing ; people are becoming tired of the 
shoddy stuff that they get in so many of the cheap periodicals. 

Our aim from the very first has been to give the best 
literature at a cheap rate; not necessarily direct religious 
teaching, but such literature as every religious man can read 
withsympathy. The fiction, the science, and the other articles 
in Good Words are in perfect harmony with the every-day life 
of Christian people. One characteristic which we avoid is that 
of being what is called “ goody-goody.” We wish to present a 
manly, instructive literature of the best type; imaginative and 
humorous, but all in harmony with the convictions of good 
men. There is scarcely a novelist, writing within certain 
lines, who has not contributed to Good Words: Anthony 
Trollope, Charles Kingsley, William Black, Richard Black- 
more, Walter Besant, Mrs. Oliphant, Edna Lyall, J. M. Barrie, 
and many others. 

“Tread everything that appears in Good Words before it is 
put in type; many of the stories twice over. And what is 
published does not represent a third of what I have to read. 
My greatest difficulty is not with a manuscript that is 
thoroughly good or bad, but it is to form a judgment on one [ 
am not quite sure of and which I have therefore to read twice. 
If anyone wishes to be cured of novel reading let them be 
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compelled, as I have been, to read 1500 pages of a story 
written in a lady’s fine Italian hand. Of course [ do not 
require to read stories, such as ‘Men of the Moss-Hags’ and 
‘Heart of Oak, that have been arranged for beforehand.” 

“I suppose that many of the contributions are typewritten 
now ?” 

“Qh, yes. Nearly all the stories and a great many of the 
articles. I wish they all were, for it is, of course, much easier 
to read typewritten ‘copy’ than most people's MS.” 

A few years ago he edited an edition of the Bible in three 
volumes, beautiful specimens of typography, containing over 
600 splendid engravings of actual Biblical scenery. Many 
scholars in England and Scotland coutributed valuable intro- 
ductions to the various books. in summer Dr. Macleod spends 
many days in his charming house at Shandon beside the 
Gareloch, on whose placid waters he enjoys his favourite 
recreation of boating. As an editor this is his b@iest time, 
for it is then that arrangements are made for the contributions 
that are to appear in Goed Words during the following year. 





MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINES. 


Ir is no use attempting to deal with each ‘magazine 
separately. The reviewer sits at his table with the 
magazines piled up before him somewhat like a mouse 
in a granary—he can nibble a grain here and a grain 
there; but to assimilate the whole, that is alike impos- 
sible to reviewer and to mouse. All that is within human 
power, and in accordance with the*exigences of space, is 
to cast a rapid glance through the periodicals, and indi- 
cate here and there where there is an article which 
deserves special attention. Here, for instance, are several 
articies on art in the American magazines for May and 
our own for June. In the American Review of Reviews, 
we have an appreciative description of the artistic career 
of Mr. E. Lafarge. In the New England Mayuzine there 
is a copiously illustrated and very appreciative article on 
Thomas Bull, the scu!ptor, by W. O. Partridge. Mr. Bull 
is the artist who fashioned the Washington monument, 
one of the largest equestrian statues erected in America. 
He is now an old man, who has retired to Florence to 
die. In the Young Man for June, Mr. Dolman gives us a 
description of the progress of Professor Herkomer in 
building his new house at Bushey. In the Leisure Hour, 
the Vice-President of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours describes two of the favourite sketching 
grounds of English artists. In the Canadian Magazine 
for May there is a brief paper on ‘“‘ The Early Painters 
in Ontario.” 

One of the most interesting natural history papers in 
the magazines is noticed elsewhere. It is that describing 
the attempt which Mr. Corbin is making to establish a 
kind of wild Zoological Gardens in the heart of New 
Hampshire. Mr. W. J. Gordon, who has long made his 
mark as one of the best of all the contributors to 
magazinedom, writes in the Leiswre Hour one of his 
interesting papers on the education of the horse, describ- 
ing the various methods. used in breaking in horses in 
Australia and in England. It would perhaps be cruel 
to bracket along with Mr. Gordon’s article on “ Methods 
of Horse Training” Mrs. Emily Crawford’s paper on 
“ An Ideal Husband” in the Young Woman, but there is 
an analogy, more or less remote, between the two. In 
the Young Woman, following Mrs. Crawford’s article, 
there is a paper sensibly written on “ That Troublesome 
Headache,” by Dr. Gordon Stables, a paper which all 
young women would do well to read. Under the title of 


“The Underground Railway and One of Its Operators,’ 
Mr. Thomas E. Champion in the Canadian Magazine gives 
an interesting account of Dr. A. M. Ross, one of the Aboli- 
tionist worthies whose praises are sung by Whittier. 


OF REVIEWS. 


There is a batch of reviews which the ordinary reader 
never opens, but which frequently contain articles which 
an expert would do ill to miss. One of these is the 
Psychological Review, the May number of which contains 
a series of articles upon studies from the Princeton 
Laboratory. The series includes studies of such subjects 
as “ Experiments on Memory for Square Size” and “ The 
Effect of Size Contrast upon Judgment of Position in the 
Retinal Field.” The same Review also contains the 
preliminary report on “ Imitation.” Another review of 
the same kind is the Philosophical Review, the May 
number of which contains, besides President J. G. 
Shurman’s paper on “ Agnosticism,” which I notice else- 
where, an elaborate paper on “The Ethical System of 
Richard Cumberland,” who is declared to be the truc 
found:r of English Utilitarianism. The FKducationa/ 
Review contains an interesting article on “ The Study of 
Geography as a School Subject,” in which the writer 
suggests a method of beginning geography by excursions 
and field work, and gradually working outwards until! 
the whole world has been brought under study. Mr. 
Brander Matthews, in the same Review, writing on 
“Recent Text-books of Fiction,” criticises adversely the 
twenty-fiveclassical novels read by Northumbrian villagers 
in connection with the University Extension movement. 

The most important paper in ‘the Geographical Journal 
is Captain Younghusband’s account of Chitral, with the 
discussion which followed his paper. ‘There is also a 
useful paper on “Three Years’ Travel in the Congo,” by 
8. L. Hinde. In the Scottish Geographical Magazine 
there is a careful paper by the Rev. John Ross on “ Man- 
churia.” There is also u summary of the results of the 
Challenger Expeditien. 





The Evergreen. 

A new quarterly has made its appearance this month. 
It is entitled the Hvergreen. It isquaintly got up, and has 
its distinctive character stamped legibly upon every page. 
Its authors see against the background of the Decadence 
the vaguely growing lines of a picture of New Birth. 
The Yellow Book is Decadence, the Evergreen is the 
New Birth. Mr. Patrick Geddes is its prophet, 
and the four.chords of the music of the Rena- 
scence are: (1) That faith may be had still in the 
friendliness of our fellows; (2) that the love of country 
is not a lost cause; (3) that the love of women is the way 
of life, and (4) that in the eternal newness of every child 
is an undying promise for the race. The Hvergreen is 
the organ of Faith, Hope and Charity. And that I 
suppose is the excuse for its illustration. They need 
charity. They make us hope they will speedily he suc- 
ceeded by others as unlike them as possible, and they 
subject our faith to a severe test by asking us not to 
believe that they are the offspring of Beardsleyism and 
of Decadence. 


THE Ludgate continues to carry on its struggling com- 
Hetition with the Strand. The paper, “ Rambles through 
Sngland,” deals with the Surrey hills, one of the prettiest 
places in the neighbourhood of London. “ Portraits of 
Women of Note” include Countess Spencer, Lady Dudley, 
Lady Brassey, and Lady Randolph Churchill. 

Tue Budapesti Szemle for June contains, among other 
articles, “The Armenian Question,” by Professor Vam- 
béry ; and “‘ Hungarian Society,” by Professor V. Concha. 
There are two articles on railway topics—“ The Reduction 
of Railway Tariffs,” by E. Szabo; and “ Bosnian Railway 
Politics.” Emerson an1 Helmholtz*are the subjects of 
the biographical and critical studies. 
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THE REvrEws REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue Nineteenth Century isan exceptionally good number, 
and is far and away the best of all the monthly magazines 
for June. There is more variety in its contents and more 
brightness and practical originality in several of its 
articles than what is frequently found in half a dozen 
issues of the same review. I notice elsewhere Captain 
Lugard’s article on “The Race for Borgu,” the two 
papers on “ The Education of Women,” by Harry Quilter 
and Mrs. Gordon, Richardson Evans’s admirable mani- 
festo against advertisement fiends, Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
plea for the abandonment of Chitral, Mrs. Besant’s reply 
to Mr. Gladstone on the Atonement, and Mr. George 
Somes Layard’s suggestion for the development of what 
may be described as co-operative loan libraries. 

THE FRENCH AS SCULPTORS. 


The Count de Calonne, in an article on “The Two 
Salons,” describes the leading pictures in the two great 
picture galleries of the year in Paris. In the course of 
his essay he makes more than one remark which is worth 
noticing. Speaking of the art of the sculptor, he says— 
that if there is a good school of sculpture in the world it is 
in France that it must be sought for. ‘The German sculptor 
copies his model without always comprehending it; England 
has not yet evolved a style original to herself; Americans 
know how to design, but are still only serving their apprentice- 
ship; while the Italian loses himself in details, and imagines 
that mere delicacy of hand is sufficient to make an artist. 
French sculptors alone know how to make a statue. 


PROVINCIAL PATRIOTISM. 
Professor Mahaffy, under this head, utters a warning 
note, of which we may do well to take heed. He says :— 
Patriotism for the Empire is waning very fast, and is still 


to be found only in that limited class that read history, and 
know the splendid record of the last two centuries. But in each 


section of that Empire it is being replaced by a local patriot- 


ism, not, perhaps, less strong than the old feeling, though of a 
very different character. 

He illustrates this chiefly by examples drawn from the 
case of Ireland, and more particularly in the department 
of education. The doctrine that no Englishman need 
apply for any post in Ireland will bring with it, he 
warns his countrymen, a dire retribution :— 

For every good Englishman now postponed to bad local 
candidates in Ireland, hundreds of good Irishmen will be dis- 
appointed in England; the Nemesis will be crushing, and the 
provincial patriot who posed as the vindicator of local claims 
and the advocate of local candidates will find himself cursed 
a3 the author of a Home Rule which he never anticipated. 
For intellectual decay is sure to follow upon this severance of 
one section from the interests of the rest. 

The paper as a whole is thoughtful, vigorous, and well 
worthy the attention of those who are at this moment 
pursuing an ideal of decentralisation which, carried to its 
logical result, would lead to the adoption of a protective 
tariff by every town against its neighbour, 


ALLIANCE OR FUSION ? 


Two Liberal Unionists discuss the question whether in 
the next Government the Liberal Unionists should be 
allied with the Tories or fused with them. Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey takes the view that it should be an alliance and 
not fusion. His advice is thus summarised by himself :— 

(1) That there should be Alliance rather than Fusion. 
(2) That the next Unionist Government should be clearly 
indicated as a Coalition Government. (8) That it being the 
first duty of that Government to maintain the Union, they 
should get rid of the over-representation of Ireland. (4) That 
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before entering upon office the Unionists should agree upon a 
scheme of social legislation of the kind already promulgated 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and endorsed by Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Balfour, and the Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. Edward Dicey, on the other band, pleads for fusion. 
He says :— 

One of the chief advantages of fusion as compared with 
alliance is that, under the former system, the leaders of the 
Liberal Unionists must nece<sarily take an active part in the 
administration of public affairs. 

He does not see any question which would constitute 
a fatal bar to the union of the Unionists in a fusion :— 

If, in the words of Henri Quatre, Paris was well worth a 
Mass, the maintenance of the United Kingdom is surely well 
worth the tacit adjournment of the State Church controversy 
to a more conyenieut season. With the exception of the 
Church of England question, [ can see no issue of first-class 
magnitude at all likely to come to the front during the next 
few years on which there is a prospect of any material diver- 
gence of opinion between the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists. 


AN INDIAN MUSSULMAN ON MR. GLADSTONE. 


A gentleman named Khawji Ghulam-us-Saqlain writing 
on the Mussulmans of India and the Armenian question, 
repeats the kind of argument which was so familiar in 
the days of the Bulgarian agitation. There are fifty- 
seven millions of Indian Mussulmans, therefore let us 
beware how we treat the Grand Turk. There is nothing 
which calls for attention in his article excepting a rather 
curious passage in which he sums up Mr. Gladstone :— 

He has a natural prejudice, almost antipathy, to the very 
name of the “ Turk.” His mind in some important respects 
resembles that of some pious, learned, but narrow-minded 
priest of the Middle Ages; und his unreasoning prejudice 
against the Turk is indeed medieval, and worthy of those dark 
ages of blind belief‘and Quixotic chivalry. A person of such 
character, however graphic and sublime it may be, should not 
have such a great political influence on the minds of millions 
of his fellow-beings—he should not be at the head of such a 
vast Empire as that of Engl nd of to-day—if he cannot control 
his emotions and his ecclesiastical prejudices. He is a sublime 
moral leader of men, but a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s posi- 
tion should be more calm, mure deliberate, and should weigh 
his words more carefully before he speaks. He should take 
great care that his writings and speeches do not wound the 
feelings of millions of his fellow-subjects. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Rev. Dr. Jessopp, under the somewhat fantastic 
title of “ The Celestial Empire of the West,” compares 
the Papacy to China, and extols the merits of a recently 
published work defending the validity of Anglican 
orders, which seems to most non-Anglicans a Chinxoiserie 
quite as grotesque as any that can be fownd at the 
Vatican. There are the inevitable papers on bimetallism, 
one by Henry Dunning MacLeod, who treats bimetallism 
as a bubble, and one by J. W. Cross, who deals with it 
as a new way to pay old debts. Mr. J. J. Jusserand 
describes a journey undertaken by a French ambassador 
to Scotland in 1445, and Mr. E. F. Benson points out that 
the recent case of witch-burning at Clonmel was not 
properly a case of witch burning at all. The manifesta- 
tions were supposed to be the result of diabolical posses- 
sion, which showed itself in nervous disorders. They 
believed that a fairy had entered into the body of 
Bridget, and after generally maltreating her they burned 
her in order to drive the fairy out. They ought not 
therefore to be prosecuted for wilful murder, but only 
for using a mistaken method of medical treatment. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THE Contemporary Review is a fairly good number, 


three articles of which are noticed elsewhere—Mr. 
Quilter’s “ Gospel of Intensity,” and Mr. Brett and Mr. 


’ Greenwood’s opposing views of the Far Eastern Question. 


LONDON AND HER WATER COMPANIES. 


Mr. Costelloe has an elaborate paper on this subject, 
in which he sets forth the conclusions at which he has 
arrived after a profound study of this question, which is 
so closely related to the health and comfort of the 
metropolis. He says :— 

The general result may be summed up by saying that the 
present water arrangements of London are so bad that no 
community except one such as London, which has been 
deprived of municipal unity and life, would ever have stood 
them. There are sufficient signs that London, without any 
sharp distinction of party, is not inclined to stand them any 
longer. 

There is every reason why London should insist upon 
altering the existing state of things. The shareholders 
of the water companies at present receive every year 
£1,000,000 sterling. This means that the whole of the 
existing plant could be bought over for 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 sterling at the outside, and if’ they were 
allowed to repay the capital in a huodred years instead 
of sixty, they could make a substantia! profit out of the 
transaction. Mr. Costelloe’s figures are interesting :— 

For a price of £25,000,000 the interest and charges on the 
stock will be £687,500, and the annuity applicable to the 
purpose of the sinking fund will be £60,205 in addition. The 
total charges on the rates, therefore, will be only £747,705 per 
annum; so that the Council would have to lose an enormous 
proportion of the £1,012,05% which is now divisible, before 
there could be any question of a burden on the rates at all. 
Even at £30,000,000, the annual charge would be under 
£900,000. Inasmuch as the saving on management charges 
alone, as compared with the lavishness of eight offices and 
staffs, ought easily to be £50,000, there is not the slightest 
reason to doubt that the ratepayers will make an actual profit, 
as other municipalities have done. : 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


M. Jules Simon has a short paper on this subject, 
which does not amount to much more than a plea that 
near neighbours should be good friends. But what he 
says is good, and is much more needed in Paris than in 
London :— 

Iam too good a Frenchman not to feel that we have a real 
grievance in regard to Egypt; but I entertain a confident 
expectation that the grievance will soon come toan end. I do 
not attribute to the British Government all the excesses com- 
mitted by agents of commercial companies. The road from the 
mouth of the Niger to the sources of the Nile is only a project. 
People are already discussing the monopoly of China by 
England; but China is still on her legs. England has not 
uttered a word or made a sign. These terrors are founded on 
mere arbitrary hypotheses. Everything proves that the two 
nations cannot be parted without weakening both. Every 
quarrel between England and France is a check given to 
civilisation and to liberty. 

THE REUNION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

Mr. Escott thinks that he can see the signs of a reunion 
of the Liberal party, and he sets forth facts and figures 
for the purpose of proving— 
the existence of a progressive movement making for Liberal 
reunion and Unionist disintegration. That it will soon issue 
in the former’s completion no one believes. 

The movement will be slow, but steady, and he thinks 
Mr. Chamberlain is holding himself ready to take advan- 
tage of it:— 
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Although to-day the Duke of Devonshire’s lieutenant may 
have placed on record no word from which it can be inferred 
that he regards Home Rule all round as anything but a foolish 
device for restoring the heptarchy, he has refrained from 
uttering or writing a sentence that can be construed as hostile 
to the principle of parliamentary devolution with which in the 
past he has so closely and usefully associated himself. With 
the constituencies, then, generally disposed to return to their 
old colours, and with individual members of Parliament 
inclined to renew their former allegiance; with such a par- 
liamentary power as Mr. Courtney prepared impartially to 
consider any reasonable solution; with Mr. Chamberlain no 
longer an actively militant colleague of Mr. Balfour; one is 
obliged to admit that ‘a substantial step in the direction of 
Liberal reunion has been taken. 


KEBLE AS POET. 


Mr. A. C. Benson writes an essay upon the poetry of 
Keble, which he criticises somowhat severely, but he 
recognises his popularity, and attributes it much more to 
his sober religious spirit than to the merit of his verse. 
He says :— 

But it may be granted that he had a strong perception of 
beauty, moral and physical, in spite of a certain rigidity of 
tone; and that he had style, the gift of expression, an artistic 
ideal, without which no purity of outlook, no exultant sense of 
beauty, can make a poct. But even if his claim cannot be 
sustained, ‘even if his writings were not poetry, we may be 
thankful that for more than half a century there have been 
spirits so high, so refined, so ‘devoted, as to have been misled 
by his spiritual ardour, the lofty sublimity of his ideal, as to 
mistake his refined and enthusiastic utterance for the voice of 
the genuine bard. 


DEAN FARRAR ON THE POPE’S LETTER. 


The Dean of Canterbury replies to the Pope's letter to 
the English people in an essay which, while recognising 
the courtesy and good feeling of the Roman Pontiff, 
subjects his statements to a severe examination :— 


No one can have read the appeal of the Pope to our nation 
without thankfully recognising the spirit of courtesy by which 
it is pervaded. While our Church repudiates his claims to any 
sort of jurisdiction over us, we welcome the blessing and the 
kindly recognition of an aged Christian prelate. We feel 
assured of his sincere affection for us as he is rightly persuaded 
of our hearty goodwill towards him. A letter like that of the 
Pope, unable as we are to accept its views, sets to such writers 
a high example which, if they desire to promote the end for 
which they profess to write, they will do well to follow. But 
we must respectfully demur to nearly all the remarks of the 
Pope which are in any way distinctive, and to the views of 
history which they seem to imply. 


THE LATENT RELIGION OF INDIA. 


The Rev. G. M. Cobban has a very excellent paper on 
one side of Indian religion which is too often ignored. 
Missionaries usually lay stress upon all the shortcomings 
and defects and abuses that are connected with the 
religions of the races whom they seek to evangelise. Mr. 
Cobban, on the other hand, sets to work to show how 
very Christian is the latent religion of the Indian people. 
The chief difference between Indian and Christian seems 
to be that Christianity is a religion of propaganda, whereas 
the Hindoo religion is latent, and makes no appeal to the 
people, who are allowed to deliver themselves up to 
idolatry of a very gross kind :— 

There has been no company, no agency of teachers, to scatter 
it far and wide, to proclaim it to the populace. Truly it has 
been “as treasure hid in a field.” It is the idolatry, the error, 
in India which appeals to the masses, and enlists popular 
sympathy und wealth on its side. The guilt of India consists 
in this, that she does not obey the truth she knows. But the 
truth bides its time. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


COLERIDGE’S LETTERS. 

Mr. Andrew Lang writes a pleasant essay on “ The 
Letters of Samuel Coleridge.” It is not one that lends 
itself to quotation, but the following passage may be 
extracted :— 

A genius unexampled, both in volume, diversity, and dis- 
tinction, a fond heart, a faseinating manner, all were given to 
Coleridge, and all actually, by some malignant spell, wrought 
against his happiness. He had more genius than half-a-dozen 
men could have used, and with it a mysterious martyrdom of 
pain. His first true love was thwarted, and his ardent friend- 
ship made him feel a breach as a less affectionate man could 
not have felt it. There came a newrupture with Wordsworth, 
or the old was revived. ‘The success of his play, “ Remorse,” 
was a transitory gleam on a dark chaos of lectures, brilliant 
but unpunctual. 

CANADIAN COPYRIGHT, 

Mr. Perey A. Hurd defends the Canadian Copyright 
against the attack of the authors and publishers who 
assailed it last month. He thus explains the parts of the 
Act which excited such criticism from this country :— 

Before a British subject cin obtain copyright in the United 
States his book must be printed from type set within the limits of 
the United States. Under the Canadian Act type may be set in 
England, and the plates imported to Canada, and one month’s 
time is allowed for publication in the Dominion; failing such 
publication the British copyright-holder is secure in his 10 per 
cent. royalty on each copy issued should the book be republished 
under licence in Canada. 

And this is his final summing-up :— 

Caneda claims the fulfilment of the right of self-government 
—the right to enact and control'her own copyright legislation 
—which has been repeatedly acknowledged and never denied. 
If in its details the Act of 1889 can be shown to be unfair to 
the British copyright-holder, she will discuss those details 
with an earnest desire to reach some mutually satisfactory 
arrangement, but she cannot and will not leave her interests, 
as now, at the mercy of the United States. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The last article is entitled “ Physicians and Surgeons.” 
It isa chapter by Herbert Spencer, explaining the pro- 
cess of differentiation among the different members of the 
healing profession. 





The Labour Gazette. 

Tue journal of the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade is a monthly magazine which ought to be noticed, 
appearing as it does on the 15th of every month, but it is 
so much of a newspaper that it is very difficult to include 
it either in our Index or in the body of this magazine. 
Take, for instance, the current number for May 15th. A 
glance at its pages will show that the character of the 
contents of the magazine are practically the. same from 
month to month. That is to say, the Gazette always begins 
witha summary of the state of employments in the previous 
month, then there are reports, a few of which are illustrated 
by diagrams, and they are very useful and carefully com- 
piled ; then follow the reports of the special. industries, 
the district reports, returns from the colonies and abroad ; 
then there are the statistical tables, reviews, and special 
articles. But the Gazette is essentially a newspaper, in- 
valuable no doubt as a newspaper, but it is one with 
which it is almost impossible to deal in these pages. 
A similar remark may be made concerning the London 
Technical Education Gazette, which is the official circular 
of the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council. This Gazette can no more be dealt with as a 
magazine than the agenda of the County Council itself, 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

Ir is Rudyard Kipling’s “Song of the Banjo” which 
will sell the New Review this month; that, and the dramz 
ot “ Macaire,” which is a melodramatic farce in three acts, 
written by W. E. Henley and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The rest of the magazine does not call for much notice, 
the most serious paper being Miss Billington’s, entitled 
“Tailor-made in Germany.” It is a fact-crammed 
paper describing the extent to which the German compe- 
tition in shoddy clothes plays havoe with the wages of the 
ill-paid sweater of the East-End. Miss Billington admits 
that she does not know what can be done, and the net 
impression which her article leaves is a kind of dismay 
at the prospect of having to hold our own in the markets 
of the world with a race as industrious, as economical, 
and as laborious as the Germans. According to Miss 
Billington. we are not even holding our own in our own 
market. The German seems to be a very Chinaman for 
the 'facility with which he imitates. They are also 
great in converting old clothes into shoddy. This, Miss 
Billington, says— 

Is an industry in which the German excels; and, to quote 
a single example, one huge factory in Silesia is wont to 
issue circulars to private families, asking them to send on old 
woollen dresses, petticoats, coats, or trousers, and have the 
rubbish converted into new cloth or new clothes. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker contributes a short story entitled 
“ There was a Little City.” “ Etc. the Younger,” writing 
on “ The Interest of the Lieges,” argues against the pre- 
vailing tendency which is all in favour of placing the 
whole government of the country in the hands of the 
masses and their representatives. He says:— 

The argument is, that a rich class will, on the average, be 
most likely to produce men fit to govern. A _ particular 
member may not himself be wealthy. The younger Pitt had 
a very small fortune; but then, he belonged to the class, and 
had the advantages of its training. It is less likely that men 
of that class will be adventurers than men who have had to force 
their way up. Fitness for public functions, too, is a matter of 
training. It is much more likely to be found where men are 
— up in the expectation of taking their part in public 
life. 

Mr. Runciman writes on “The Gentle Art of Musical 
Criticism,” and Mr. William Archer discourses on “ The 
Criticism of Acting.” Sir Herbert Maxwell, who 
always writes well, has a paper entitled “ What about 
Amateurs?” His thesis is that in painting and most of 
the other arts, amateurs never come to anything. ‘They 
only make out in literature and polities :— 

Literature is almost the only arena in which amateurs may 
compete on even terms with professionals. In this craft the 
line that divides amateur from professional is scarcely to be 
traced. Memory is crowded with the names of authors who 
began writing as a recreation, and it protits not to run over the 
long list of them; but there comes to mind a remarkable trio 
of contemporaries—Byron, Wordsworth, and Scott—not one of 
whom deliberately adopted literature as a means of livelihood. 

As to politics, Sir Herbert Maxwell points out with 
justice that the distinguishing feature of our present 
system of government is that the professionals of the 
permanent Civil Service do all the work of the Admini- 
stration, while amateurs undertake the whole of the 
political responsibility :— 

Government by a purely professional class would soon prove 
intolerable : the amateur element gives it the necessary elas- 
ticity and sensitiveness to popular needs. But it is unfair that 
one side of this partnership—the amateur—should receive all 
the credit due to the co-operation of both. 

There is a little French poem by Paul Verlaine, and a 
satirical poem by “ Y,” on “ The Character of the Poli- 
tician, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tue Fortnightly Review is a good average number. I 
notice elsewhere Mr. Herbert Spencer’s reply to Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Andrew Reid’s astonishing plea for protec- 
tion, Mr. Harry Quilter’s views about the New Woman, 
and an Oxford B.A.’s article on University degrees for 
women. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MUNICIPAL CAREER. 

Mr. Frederick Dolman writes an interesting paper on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s career as a municipal statesman in 
Birmingham. After describing what Mr. Chamberlain 
did in the Midlands, Mr. Dolman says :— 

In his heart Mr. Chamberlain must feel to-day that, 
measured by the work of seven years in the Birmingham 
Town Council, there is a considerable deficiency in the results 
of his twenty years’ service in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s municipal career is briefly written on the 
fountain in the centre of the square wherein Birmingham’s 
chief civic buildings have been placed. With this tribute in 
memory of Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal career almost every 
citizen of Birmingham to-day is in hearty accord, even includ- 
ing those who, at the time, were his bitter assailants and 
determined opponents. But many who were then his helpers 
and supporters cannot but feel keen regret that, having led 
the battle of municipal progress in Birmingham, Mr. Cham- 
berlain should have thrown in his lot with the forces of 
reaction in London. 

ITALIAN DISUNION. 

A writer, who probably conceals his identity under the 
pseudonym of “ Joseph Crooklands,” gives a very dismal 
picture of the present condition of Italy, where the people 
seem to be pretty nearly ground to death by taxes :— 

Italy was not ripe for a Representative Government. The 
Parliament scarcely ‘yet understands its duties and rights, 
and whilst they squabble over a tax, as in the case of salt, and 
the Rendita Mobiliare (which struck at foreigners as well) the 
tax is quietly made law by a royal decree. The people may 
really t pardoned if they think that all these royal decrees 
emanate direct from the King, but such mistaken impressions 
seriously imperil their loyalty, Italy has, indeed, many—and 
those not painless—steps to retrace, just because of the results 
of the elections, in order to bring even a semblance of order 
into the all-pervading chaos. .The heroism of renunciation 
must begin with the chiefs; it is useless to expect the un:er- 
paid lower officials to lead the way. That way lies discontent, 
and confusion worse confounded—disunion piled on disunion ! 

THE PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 

Mr. Claud Phillips discourses somewhat intelligibly for 
an art critic upon the pictures in the Academy and the 
New Gallery. Apart from his criticism of individual 
pictures, the gist of Mr. Phillips’s paper is to be found in 
the following extracts :— 

The one burning question with us now is, shall we be over- 
powered by the stream flowing from France, and strengthened 
by such powerful tributaries from the Old and the New 
World, or will the strong national temperament prevail, as it 
has done in the case of Scandinavia and Germany ? 

If we cannot hope to see our painters just now renewing the 
great landscape art which was the glory of England in the 
earlier half of the century, or emulating the pathetic truth, 
penetrating deep below the surface, of the romantic-realistic 
school of Barbizon, we hail with delight their definite breach 
with the popular art, half photographic, half spectacular, of 
the elder painters of to-day, who have shown themselves so 
easily satisfied with the repetition again and again of past 
achievements, so apt to resent the intrusion of new ideals, or 
of progressive’ movement in a direction to which they are 
opposed. 

THE BITTER CRY OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. R. S. Gundry sets forth the case of Hong Kong 
and the Straits Settlements against the Home Govern- 
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ment. These far Eastern colonies.wish to have a greater 
share in their own government, and at the same time to 
contribute less to the !mperial revenue : — 

Neither Colony is so unpractical as to dream of self-govern- 
ment in the sense which those words bear elsewhere ; but there 
is a very strong feeling in favour of such reforms as shall 
ensure them a voice in their own affairs, and shall exclude the 
supposition that Downing Street is entitled to exact whatever 
sums and impose whatever Legislation the War or Colonial 
Office, or other Department may see fit to require. Hong 
Kong and Singapore are asked now for £140,000 out of the 
£245,000 at which Colonial military contributions are this year 
assessed. ‘They surpass, probably in commercial and industrial 
importance, Malta, Cyprus, Mauritius, British Honduras, and 
other Crown Colonies which contribute less, but all enjoy more 
liberal representation than they. Hong Kong asks to be put 
on a similar footing with these; and the resentment which 
has been excited in the Straits, as much by the dictatorial 
attitude of the Treasury as by the relative magnitude of the 
sum claimed, will probably strengthen the case of the peti- 
tioners when the position comes tu be fairly understood. 

UNCIVILISED CHINA, 

Professor T. E Holland writes like a University don 
on international law in the war between China and Japan. 
At the close of his little lecture he tells us that the 
Japanese have been very good little boys, but those 
naughty Celestials are really too bad for anything :-— 

Japan, apart from the lamentable outburst of savagery at 
Port Arthur, has conformed to the laws of war, both in her 
treatment of the enemy and in her relations to neutrals, in a 
manner worthy of the most civilised nations of Western 
Europe. China, on the other hand, has given no indication of 
her acceptance of the usages of civilised warfare; and, 
although she was prepared to exercise the rights conceded to 
belligerents against neutral commerce, took no steps, by 
establishing prize courts, to secure vessels engaged in it from 
improper molestation. This is the more to be regretted, 
because for more than thirty years past international law has 
been studied at Pekin. The Chinese have adopted only what I 
have already described as the rudimentary and inevitable 
conceptions of international law. They have shown themselves 
to be well versed in the ceremonial of embassy and the conduct 
of diplomacy. To a respect for the laws of war they have not 
yet attained. 

NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD LIBERTINE. 


Mademoiselle Blaze de Bury, who always writes 
brightly and well, has a very interesting paper entitled 
“The Duc de Larzun and the Private Court of Louis 
XV.” :— 

Lauzun, the legendary hero of so many successes in the world 
of pleasure, is here presented to us as a man in whom self- 
sacrifice and generous impulse acted more often than we had 
supposed as prime movers of his conduct. M. Maugras intro- 
duces us to a new, unknown Lauzun, very different in character 
from the one we had hitherto accepted—to a man capable at 
times of whole-souled sincerity, judging himself justly, severely, 
according to a natural code of ethics largely at variance with 
the recognised ethics of his surroundings. M. Maugras’ book 
is valuable, not only because of the many new historic data 
regarding the time, but because he, scientifically, according to 
modern precepts of investigation, reconstructs the character of 
a typical man of his day, much maligned by erroneous con- 
ceptions, loosely stated facts, and apocryphal memoirs. 

RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

Mr. A. J. French is distressed in his mind because 
Canon McColl and an anonymous writer in the Contempo- 
rary Review have advocated an Anglo-Russian alliance 
for the settlement of the Eastern Question. He shudders 
at the idea that Russia and England should act together 
in the far East, and as to older Eastern Questions, he 
once more repeats in bodeful and menacing tones the 
bogey word “ Constantinople.” 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THe most important article in the National Review, 
an Englishman’s plea for endowing the Catholic priests 
in Ireland, merits separate notice, so does Mr. Quilter's 
paper on “ Art Production.” 

A SERMON FOR THE SEASON. 


The Rev. James Adderley has a very interesting, 
suggestive paper, the gist of which is to plead for what 
may be called the “Socialism of Christianity.” He 
sees in the modern Socialist movement a great hope 
for the Church :— 

Who ean say that the Socialists with their modern demand 
for a larger share in the profits of labour and capital, with 
their demand, that is, for a sacrifice on the part of the rich, 
are not instruments in God’s hands to bring home the lesson of 
the Cross to a heedless Church of rich, professing Christians ? 
It is no answer to this to say that Socialists are wicked people 
‘and “brigands.” It was by means of wicked people and 
brigands that Christ was put on the Cross. It may be that 
the Church, which is His Body, is being led again along the 
Way of Sorrow. But she must go willingly, as He did. 

Socialism, using it in its broadest sense, is simply pregnant 
with Christian ideas. I mean by that that it does seem like 
the prelude of a new birth of Christianity in our midst; it 
does seem as if God were, through these prophets, calling back 
the Church to the feet of her Master. 

A GOOD WORD FOR OUR ARMY, 

Major Darwin, M.P., in a paper entitled “Is Our 
Military Administration Hopeless?” takes the view of a 
cheerful optimist. He says :— 

But even those who think that things are still not what 
they ought to be, will admit that our military forces, when 
called on to take the field, have acquitted themselves in amanner 
worthy of our best traditions, and have never in recent years 
met with disasters which could be attributed to defective 
organisation; whilst in peace the improvement in tne mili- 
tary education of both officers and men, in the conduct of the 
army generally, and in the conditions under which the men 
have to serve, has certainly been remarkable. Surely these are 
after all the best tests of the general soundness of a system of 
army administration. 

GUYOT OF PROVINS. 

Miss Edith Sellers has a very interesting, brightly- 
written paper concerning Guyot of Provins, who wrote a 
book of very limited circulation in the twelfth century. 
She says :— 

Guyot’s Bible is in truth a terrible book; a more scathing 
denunciation of all sorts and conditions of men was perhaps 
never written. The halo of romance, which some few feats of 
noble heroism have cast around this twelfth century, is torn 
aside with ruthless hands; and it stands before us in all its 
selfishness, its sordidness, its bigotry, and its vice. Guyot was 
an Iconoclast by instinct ; for him whatever is, is wrong; but 
he was no reformer. He had the eyes of a lynx for detecting 
abuses, but no power of devising schemes for their redress. 
The only programme he ever advanced was for the regeneration 
of princes, and this was to be effected by roasting them. 
Perhaps his impotence helped to secure his impunity. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. J. H. Round, writing on “The Protectionist 
Revival,’ says:—“I claim that Protection is a growing 
force, and that ridicule, abuse, and paper arguments have 
alike failed to check it.” Lord Farrer and Bertram 
Currie give the answer to the Monometallists which 
Mr. Courtney answered last month in the favour of the 
Bimetallists. Mr. George Lansbury, the defeated Socialist 
candidate at Walworth, in an article entitled “ A Socialist 
View of the Government,” exults in what he considers to 
be the total extinction of the Liberal party. It is evident 
that the example of Germany has rather turned the heads 
of many of our Socialists. One of the most interesting 


papers is Alice Spinner’s account of the belief in the 
West India negroes in the shadows or wraiths of the 
dead. They call them Duppies, and they differ some- 
what from our ghosts, but the whole paper throws very 
interesting light upon the popular superstition of the 
return of disembodied spirits. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

We have noticed elsewhere Dr. J. Championniére’s 
article on “ The Bicycle in Relation to Women, their 
Health, and Position.” 

Madame Adam gives the place of honour to two letters 
written by Georges Sand to Sainte-Beuve, which, though 
interesting and remarkable, add nothing to our know- 
ledge of the famous French authoress. 

To the same number, M. Hallays contributes a enrious 
account of Choiseul’s visit to Rome in the year 1755, an 
article which should prove valuable to the French his- 
torian, and to those who take an interest in the religious 
matters of the eighteenth century, for in it the writer 
gives a most living account of Benedict XIV., one of the 
most powerful personalities that ever occupied the Papal 
Chair. 

The Tercentenary of Tasso has inspired a considerable 
number of articles in Continental pubiications, and among 
these, M. de Nolhac’s interesting pages in the Nouvelle 
Revue deserve to take a lealing place, for in them will 
be found a sympathetic account of the Tasso Exhibition 
lately held in Rome, and where were to be seen many 
portraits, manuscripts, and an almost complete collection 
of autograph letters written by the author of “ Jerusalem 
Delivered.” 

Under the somewhat misleading title of “ France and 
England in Turkey,’ a writer who prefers to remain 
unknown analyses Count Benedetti’s late article on Lord 
Stratford (the one-time English ambassador at Constanti- 
nople) in the April Revue des Deux Mondes, The Count’s 
critic declares himself possessed of far greater knowledge 
of all that went on in inner diplomatic circles than the 
ex-French ambassador himself, and he actually attributes 
the present Armenian difficulty in a great measure to 
Lord Stratford’s influence and action. He attacks with 
special bitterness the Protestant propaganda which he 
asserts to have been carried on in the Turkish Armenian 
provinces. “The object of England,” he declares, “ is 
plain: she wishes to create at the very door of Russia a 
centre of perpetual agitation.” And he apparently is 
sincerely of opinion that all the Armenian atrocity 
agitation now taking place in Great Britain hal and still 
has but that end in view! By the way, Mr. Goschen 
would probably be astonished to hear himself dubbed by 
the foreign diplomat, “the illustrious deserter of the 
Whig party.” 

Other articles deal with the curious literary academy 
founded by Charles IX. unto which women were admitted 
quite as readily as men; with the folk-lore of Bressy and 
Bugey; and in both numbers M. Sully Prudhomme 
discusses “ Curiosity and the Limits of Knowledge.” 
M. H. Le Roux also continues his amusing account of a 
sojourn in French Northern Africa. 


Numser 2 of Chapman’s Magazine contains a short 
story by Frank Stockton, the beginning of a new story by 
Mr. Crockett, which is a tale of the seventeenth century. 
George Gissing writes a short story, “His Brother’s 
Keeper”; Flora A. Steele contributes an Indian tale, 
and Violet Hunt's ‘‘ A Hard Woman,” a story in scenes, 
continues to make progress, as also does Bret Harte’s 
serial “In a Hollow of the Hills.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


I quore elsewhere three of the more important articles 
in the North American Review for May, namely, Cardinal 
Gibbons on “ The Preacher and His Province ;” Mr. E. L. 
Godkin on “Diplomacy and the Newspaper;” and the 
United States Commissioner of Education on “ Elementary 
Education.” 

THE PROSPECT OF AMERICAN PARTIES. 

Professor Goldwin Smith has an interesting article on 
“ Our Situation as Viewed from Without,” in which he 
surveys more or less lugubriously the position of parties 
and of society in the Old World and the New, I need 
not quote what he says as to the baneful influence of 
Women’s Suffrage. The following is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
estimate of the future grouping of partics in the United 
States :— 

The Republican party is, in the main, the party of national 
aspiration end extension, to which its rival shows itself 
indifferent, and it may draw a new life from that source. 
But, if the great social movements now on foot continue to 
advance, the time must come when there will be a profound 
division between the party of State socialism and that of 
property and frecdom. In that event, the party of State 
socialism will probably be formed chiefly of the elements of 
which the Democratic party is now composed, Jeffersonian 
tradition notwithstanding, while the present elements of the 
Republican party will be found chiefly on the side of property 
oun freedom. : 

VAMBERY ONCE MORE. 

There are some men whose minds seem to resemble an 
inscribed cylinder which is used on a phonograph. The 
moment the cylinder is fixed, and the machine is set 
going, you hear exactly the same words and exactly the 
same tones that have been heard any time for the last 
twelve months or more; and as long as the cylinder 
continues to rotate, so long will you hear over and over 
again exactly the same message. Professor Vambéry, 
although a learned, able, and zealous student of affairs, 
is such a human phonograph whenever the question 
arises as to the relations between England and Russia. 
Hence, whenever his name appears below an article on 
such a subject, we know so well what he will say that it 
is not worth while reproducing it. His article in the 
North American Review is like all those which have gone 
before it, and the following three sentences embody not 
only all that Mr. Vambéry has to say in this article, but 
all that he has ever been able to say upon the same 
subject :— 

It is an ungrateful task I have taken upon myself in trying 
to prove that the present rapprochement between England and 
Russia in Asia is based upon a great fallacy, and that the 
ultimate result of such an agreement must prove detrimental 
to the vital interests of Great Britain in the East. Let us be 
frank, and let us state, once for all, that the present position 
of Russia in Central Asia entirely excludes the possibility of 
a peaceful arrangement with Kngland, for it is openly directed 
against the vital interests of the last named country. An 
agreement might have been possible between Rome and 
Carthage, but it is hardly feasible between England and 
Russia. 

THE ORIGIN OF FOUR WARS. 

Albert D. Vandam, continuing his interesting series of 
papers on the “ Personal History of the Second Empire,” 
discusses the alliance with England which led to the 
Crimean War. ‘The following passage, in which he sum- 
marises the origin of the wars of the Second Empire, is 
interesting :— 

The first war of the Second Empire was undertaken not for 
political but for social purposes, namely, to give tle new 
Empress the sponsor she lacked face to face with the sovereigns 
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of Europe. The second (1859) was waged to save the Emperor 
himself from assassination; the third (Mexico) in order to 
cover the frauds of Morny in connection with the Jecker 
bonds: the fourth for the sake of securing the tottering 
Napoleonic dynasty to the Prince Imperial. 


GLIMPSES OF OHARLES DICKENS. 


Mr. Charles Dickens, junior, begins a series of reminis- 
cences of his father which are bright and vivid, but which 
do not add much to our knowledge of the great novelist. 
He brings out, however, into strong relief the intense 
vitality of the man. He says:— 

An extraordinary, eager, restless energy was never absent 
from my father all through his life. Whatever he did he put 
his whole heart into, and did as well as ever he could. Whether 
it was for work or for play, be was always in earnest. Painting 
the scenes for a toy theatre, dancing Sir Roger de Coverley at 
a children’s party, gravely learning the polka from his little 
daughters for a similar entertainment, walking, riding, picnick- 
ing, amateur acting, public rcading, or the every-day hard 
work of his literary life—it was all one to him. Whatever 
lay nearest to his hand at the moment had to be done 
thoroughly. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are two papers on the Income-Tax. Mr. Bout- 
well, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, discusses the “ Decision 
of the Supreme Court,’ and the “Plain Speaker” 
denounces the'“ Spirit of the Attack.” Professor Waldo 
writes on the “ Progress of Meteorology,” and the Japanese 
Minister at Washington descants on the “ Future of 
Japan” in a spirit which is optimist to its very highest 


point. Bi 
THE FORUM. 

THE best paper in the Forum is Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son’s “ Anthony Trollope’s Place in Literature,’ which 
deserves to be noticed separately. The other papers are of 
fair average merit, but do not call for any special remark. 


THE PROPOSED REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


Professor Paul Shorey describes the proposal which 
has been made to revive the Olympic games in their old 
site. In the course of an interesting criticism on modern 
versus ancient athleticism, Mr. Shorey finally sums up by 
declaring that it is in vain to hope for the revival of the 
ancient glories of Olympic games. He says :— 

The only classes in the modern world whose interest in 
athletics is wholly genuine and unfeigned are professionals, 
idle young amateurs of wealth, a few educators, and the least 
studious among our college youths. The rest of the world is 
very ready to be amused by their performances, and loudly 
vociferates its approval of the gospel of physical culture, but 
the real leaders of life and thought can never again contem- 
plate an athletic contest with the emotions of men who, like 
the poets, philosophers, and statesmen of Greece, spent the 
best days of their youth in the gymnasium and often made it 
the principal centre of their social and intellectual life in 
maturer years. 





; BISMARCKIANA, 

Colonel Theodore Dodd has the first place in the Forwne 
on Bismarck. His paper is gossipy and pleasant to 
read. He says:— 

His first decoration was given him by the king for saving 
the life of a drowning man under peculiarly bold circumstances. 
Lacking time, he has not been a great reader; but his prime 
favourites are Shakespeare and Goethe. His wife was an able 
musician, and Bismarck is fond of music, but he is not a per- 
former. He rarely visits the theatre or opera. Very slightly 
near-sighted, he yet can read and work without the aid of 
glasses. His hearing is extremely keen. It is said that 
Bismarck is rather superstitious in a mild way. He put off 
the completion of the Bazaine negotiations one day because he 
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would not sign them on the I4th of October, the anniversary 
of Hochkirch and Jena. He believes in the influence of the 
moon on the growth of vegetation. He is stated not to like 
thirteen at table, nor to undertake important things on 
Fridays—though he himself denies this. And he really 
believes that he had once seen a supernatural vision. 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Bourinot, Clerk of the Canadian House of 
Commons, writes a special article, “ Why Canadians do 
not Favour Annexation,” in which he sets forth the many 

ints in which the inter-administration of Canada is 
immensely superior to that of the United States. He 
expresses his opinions as follows :— 


So long as Canada adheres to existing principles of sound 
government and is not misled by unsafe political agitators—to 
be found in every country—to adopt the dangerous methods of 

arty in the Republican States, her people may continue to 
ove confidence in the future of their federal union. At 
present, assuredly, they can see no reasons for a “ political 
union.” in such weaknesses and evils of the purely democratic 
system of their neighbours as have been set forth in this paper 
with much brevity. 
THE REVIVAL OF BUSINESS. 

The article entitled “ Indication of Business Improve- 
ment” will be read with much interest by those who, 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer downwards, keep 
their finger upon the pulse of business. The writer goes 
over the evidence now available as to the state of trade 
in America, and concludes that— 
so far as one can see, it would require but the push of addi- 
tional prosperity to set the now slowly-moving wheels revolving 
at a more rapid rate. We must not conclude from this brief 
review that full prosperity is all but upon us. It is fairer to 
say that the worst is over, and that hereafter things may be 
expected to improve. 


HAVE WE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY ? 


Colonel C. Wright discourses in a somewhat optimistic 
vein on the progress that has been made towards equality. 
As the result of his survey he says that— 

We are not only making real progress toward a greater 
opportunity, but toward a greater equality of opportunity in 
social and industrial life; and they completely kill all argu- 
ments made to prove that machinery—the influence of inyention 
—<lisplaces labour, so far as society as a whole is concerned. 

I believe that economic and industrial opportunity does 
really underlie every sort of opportunity, and that we are 
making real progress toward a greater equality of opportunity 
through the extension of opportunities themselves; and when 
this statement is supplemented by the single fact that the 
per capita wealth of the country has increased from $308 in 
1850 to $1,039 in 1890, the argument needs little if any further 
illustration. 

A PLEA FOR PATENT PROTECTION, 


Professor R. H. Thurston, in an article entitled “ Our 
Debt to Inventors: Shall we Discourage Them?” com- 
plains that American sentiment is at present in favour 
of discouraging invention by handicapping patents. He 
says :— 

It has been universally admitted that the United States has 
owed to the simple and inexpensive and effective action of the 
patent-law system, as well as to the freedom of its political 
institutions—the two forming units of a whole—the mighty 
march of its development and civilisation. The blessings of 
the patent law have been inconceivably great. 

The latest blow, and one of the most severe, which has been 
aimed at our system of rewards to inventors, was dealt by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in its recent decision 
making the domestic patent expire with the termination of 
any foreign patent on the same device, without regard to the 
period of life of the former. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE Areva waxes fatter and fatter until it is now 
almost as thick as a quarterly magazine. The present 
number contains the title-page and table of contents for 
the twelfth volume. 

“RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS.” 

Mr. J. D. McPherson, writing on “Renan’s Life of 
Jesus; its Value as History,” denounces the “atrocious 
doctrine” of the French writer, and deplores its wide 
circulation throughout America. He says :— 

The exalted terms in which he speaks of Jesus will have 
no tendency to counteract the poison, but, indeed, to increase 
its effect. It must destroy all our faith in goodness if we can 
believe that he who was * the common honour of all who share 
the common humanity,” “the incomparable man to whom the 
universal conscience has decreed the title of the Son of God,” 
who “ was truly the Son of God ”—that this exalted personage 
was @ conscious impostor, who contorted his limbs in simulated 
struggles, and uttered feigned groans to impress the imagina- 
tion of the vulgar; and that, though his conscience lost its 
purity and he became degraded to the level of the inhabitants 
of the dull and impure city, yet he accomplished his purpose. 
“ He laid the eternal foundation stone of true religion. .. . 
He founded the worship of all ages of all lands, that which 
all elevated souls will practise until the end of time.” 

THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. R. Hemphill, writing on ‘“‘ The South Carolina State 
Dispensary,” adds his testimony to the benefits resulting 
from this American adaptation of the Gothenburg 
system :-— 

The dispensary is a great improvement on any solution of 
the liquor question that has ever been known in this section 
of the country. It has diminished drunkenness, decreased 
crime, reduced court expenses, promoted morality, rescued 
many of the fallen, and restored happiness to many homes. 
Every day the law grows in popular favour. What a grand 
republic we should have if it were adopted in every one of the 
United States! It is one of the coming reforms, and South 
Carolina is leading it. 

THE STATE AND DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 

The Rev. F. B. Vrooman, in an elaborate and useful 
paper on this subject, makes the tollowing suggestion :— 

It would be hopeful to see in the United States the estab- 
lishment of, first, a national commission which would undertake 
to make an exhaustive inquiry into the condition of the homes 
of the poor of the whole nation; second, a national council 
which would educate public opinion in the science of national 
health and how best to secure it; and third, an act of 
Congress which would give the United States a set of laws 
including all that is best in existing legislation, together with 
whatever that is new sanitary science can suggest to make 
them more effective; and at the same time give power tu 
municipalities sufficient to meet every possible demand in 
rebuilding their uninhabitable areas on a scientitic plan. 

THE UNIVERSAL PENNY TRAM FARE, 

Professor Frank Parsons, writing on “The People’s 
Highways,” begins his paper thus :— 

What would you think of a 2-cent fare on the street cars of 
our cities? Would it not help the crowded cities to expand, 
and enable the smothered thousands of the poorer quarters to 
get out where they might breathe some air that has not been 
cooked? Would it not lower rents in the city, and the price of 
goods? Would it not save to the people millions of dollars a 
year that now go to build up the fortunes of a few mono- 
polists? Certainly it would do all this; but is it possible ? 


He then sets forth reasons for thinking that such a 
reform is not only possible, but is good business. 
A SUGGESTION FROM AN ARMENIAN. 
Robert Stein, in a paper on the Armenian question, 
copiously illustrated with portraits of leading Armenians 
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who are settled in America, and others, strongly advocates 
the appointment of Count de Kallay, the Governor of 
Bosnia, as the Christian Governor of Armenia :— 

Inscribe the name De Kallay at the beginning of an era of 
happiness and progress; to engrave it on the heart of a great 
historic people as that of their Restorer—what prospect could 
be more entrancing? But if Count de Kallay cannot accept 
this task, let him nominate five of his subordinates, trained in 
lis school of reconciliation and reconstruction, and out of 
these five let the Sultan select one to be governor of Armenia. 

A NEW POET. 

Mr. James Realf, jun., gives the public a taste of the 
quality of Doane Robinson, of Dakota, whose poems, 
judging from the samples which he gives, are likely to 
become general favourites. He says :— 

Let me be a literary Columbus and introduce to the readers 
of the Arena a new world in the great North-West by a short 
sketch of its first authentic singer. Let us glance at his life 
so as to understand how it has coloured his work. Jonah 
Leroy Robinson, known over South Dakota as Doane Robinson, 
a nickname given him in childhood, and which he has 
naturally preferred to the christening title, was born on a farm 
at Sparta, Wis., Oct. 19, 1856. Having adduced this last poem 
in evidence, I respectfully submit that I have made out my 
case. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Rev. T. E. Allen writes on “The Clairvoyance 
of Mollie Fancher,” a subject which is dealt with at 
greater length in the current number of Borderland. 
Mr. E. P. Powell asks “Should War be Abolished ?” in 
an article in which he declares that, while we wish for 
the rise of great peace forces, we shall find that worse 
than rifles is ruffianism, and more destructive than 
cannon are licenses and licentiousness. Mr. Flower 
continues his admirable series of articles on “The 
Wellsprings and Feeders of Immorality,” articles which, 
T am glad to know, have succeeded in raising the age of 
consent in more than one American State. , 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
In the first May number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
the editor analyses and M. Ferdinand Brunetiére dis- 


cusses in a long article the morality of the Doctrine of 


Evolution. 
LACORDAIRE. 

The most interesting article in this number is that 
upon the intimate life of Lacordaire by the Comte 
d’Haussonville. It describes Lacordaire in a new aspect 
—that of the intimate friend of three remarkable and 
interesting women. The first and best known was 
Madame Swetchine, a Russian lady long resident in 
Paris who was much older than himself, and played for 
long years the part of a mother to the young priest. 
Her devotion to him is compared to that of Marcella, the 
Roman matron, for Saint Jerome. The second was Comtesse 
Eudoxie de la Tour du Pin, whom Lacordaire had known 
when she lived with her widowed mother at Versailles, 
and who after the Revolution of 1830 became a chanoinesse 
of the Order of Saint Ann in Bavaria, which gave her the 
right to the titleof Madame. Lacordaire had the greatest 
confidence in her judgment and rarely did anything 
without consulting her; she died in 1851, and her friend 
wrote of her: “She has been one of the great sources of 
strength in my life.” His third amie was Madame de 
J.... a married lady living in Paris; she was much more 
exacting than the other two, and wanted him to become a 
bishop, being angry with him when he insisted on remaining 


a poor Dominican monk. All three ladies were devoted to 
the famous preacher, and after his death Madame dle 
V.... who survived him only four years, placed in a 
wooden coffer all the letters he had written to her, and 
confided it to M. d’Haussonville, who made of its con- 
tents the base of this article, which is written with 
wonderful insight and delicacy, and describes thrce 
friendships truly elevated into the supernatural sphere. 


SCIENCE AND TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


M. Bruneti¢re opens fire upon the doctrine of tlic 
natural goodness of man, a doctrine which largciy 
obtained in the last century but is greatly falling into 
discredit. Not only do the great Catholic writers such 
as Bonald, and Lamennais in his essay upon indifferenc:, 
and Joseph Le Maistre, lead the attack, but outsiders 
such as Taine and Renan are actuated by the same 
conviction of man’s inherent badness. Indeed, the latter 
in his “ History of Israel” goes so far as to say, “ We 
must conceive of primitive humanity as very evil, and 
admit that the main characteristic of man for many cen- 
turies were his cunning, the refinement of his malice, and 
his utter want of sexual morality,” and M. Brunetiére 
considers that he would not out of himself have evolved 
anything much better. He denies that mankind contaiis 
in itself the germ of permanent improvement, and agrecvs 
with Calvin that “our nature is not only really empty of 
all good things, but so fertile in all manner of evil ones 
as to be always actively engaged in their propagation.” 
He finds in the implanted spiritual nature of man the only 
source of improvement for a race whose ancestors are 
to be found in the Zoo. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


In the Revue for the 15th of May, M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu treats of financial societies, of the action of the 
capitalist on the workman, and on social progress. He 
writes with a strong anti-socialist bias, and believes in a 
gradual amelioration and not in any radical change of 
the present state of things. M. Jean Dornis gives a very 
charming account of the life and work of the great poet, 
Leconte de Lisle, of whom he says, “his position in old 
age resembled that of an English poet laureate.” 

“The Crisis in German Metaphysics,’ by M. Levy 


Bruhl, is a paper affirming that the present energies of 


the German intellect are entirely directed to the solving 
of certain social questions. “Many Germans thoug!it 
that the foundation of a new empire would be the signal 
for a brilliant flowering in the fields of art and literature ; 
long time they hoped, but now they are in despair, 
literature and metaphysics having during the last five- 
and-twenty years been at a complete discount.”  Yct 
perhaps,” he adds, “in some small town of Saxony or of 
Prussia, some child may already be born who may become 
a second Leibnitz or a second Kant.” 

M. Proust, of the French Academy of Medicine, dis- 
cusses the pilgrimage to Mecca as a source of the propa- 
gation of epidemic disease. He says that however great 
the danger, it is impossible, for political and religious 
reasons, to hinder the annual pilgrimage from taking 
place. All that can be done is to regulate as far as 
possible the sanitary condition of the pilgrims on their 
departure and on their return. 

We pass over the paper on “The Railways of the 
United States,” by Louis Paul Dubois, which is of 
interest to those whom it may concern, and note the very 
fine analysis by M. Cherbuliez of the life and legend of 
the poet Tasso, the tercentenary of whose death on the 
25th of April, 1595, has just occurred. 
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THE 
SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 

Tar Pall Mall Magazine for June has boldly struck out 
a new departure and publishes coloured illustrations for 
the first article, which is one of the charming natural 
history papers written by a “Son of the Marshes.” 
Altogether the number is very good. The paper on 
“ Portsmouth, Past and Present,” describes a port which 
for centuries has been the chief naval gate of England. 
Mr. Grant Allen continues his paper on “ Evolution in 
Early Italian Art,” devoting himself chiefly to the 
visitation passages relating to the Magdalen, who was 
represented in the earliest paintings as a perfectly nude 
woman covered from head to foot with a mantle of her 
own hair. Fergus Hume’s tale of “ The Turquoise Skull ” 
is clever and disagreeable. Sir Evelyn Wood continues 
his paper on the “ Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaiga,’ 
and there is a good deal of poetry rather over the average, 
but somewhat crushed by the illustrations in the midst 
of which it is embedded. 

Seribner’s Magazine. 

THERE are two notable features in Seribneis Magazine. 
One of the four articles, dealing with bicycles and bicylists, 
is dealt with elsewhere, the other, which calls for special 
remark, is by Mr. Melville Stone—one of the best men in 
Chicago, and the best journalist the city has produced— 
“ Chicago before the Fire, in the Fire, and To-day.” The 
illustrations show Chicago before the fire, and are taken 
from exactly the same point of view; they are all from 
paintings, not from photographs, and represent Chicago as 
it has never before been presented to the world. President 
Andrews, in his history of the last quarter of a century, 
tells the story of the centennial year. Mr. Robert Grant, 
in his paper on the “Art of Living,” maintains that 
the persistent reading of many newspapers, or the whole 
of almost any newspaper, is nearly as detrimental to the 
economy of health as the cigarette. 





Harper’s. 

Tue frontispiece of Harper's is devoted to a portrait of 
the new Tzar, Nicholas II. I notice elsewhere Dr. Borges’ 
article on the new Tzar, and Julian Ralph’s interesting 
description of ‘‘ Houseboating in ea Mr. Ralph’s 
paper is admirably illusty ited. Mr, R. H. Davis writes 
about “The Grand Prix and Other Prizes in Paris, in 
a paper which gives a vivid sketch of certain phases of 
Paris life. One of the most interesting papers in the 
number is General Forsyth’s acceunt of ‘A Frontier 
Fight ” which he waged with the Indians in 1868, A 
small party of fifty men, under General Forsyth, were 
surrounded by well-nigh one thousand Indians, whom 


‘they kept at bay for several days until relief arrived. 
The General had his leg broken with a bullet in his 


thigh, and his skull crushed in; but still they fought on 
until they were relieved. They had no food excepting 
putrid meat eut from dead mules, which they endeavoured 
to render palatable by serving it sprinkled with gunpowder, 
The straits to which they were reduced may be imagined 
from the fact that they shot a little wolf, and boiled its 
head three times over to extract the last shred of nutri- 
ment it contained. Mr. Howells writes on “ First Im- 
pressions of Literary New York,” and the article upon 
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“Personal Tecollections of Jeanne d’Arc” is continued, 
and Mr, William Sharp writes pleasantly on “Rome in 
Africa,” a paper which is ver: copiously illustrated, 
The Woman at Home. 

lome, Va Ma ‘laren writes a rather 
led * ‘The Last Saerifice,’ which is 
the story of an unmarried daughter, the last of a family, 
Who lia both herself and her lover out of a mis- 
taken idea of duty to her mother. It leaves rather a 
dlisagreeable impression on the mind, which is different 
from that ordinarily produced by Ian Maclaren’s work. 
The article on Mr. Arthur Balfour is copiously illustrated ; 
we have back views and front views; Mr. Balfour as a 
golfer, Mr. Balfour in Parliame re Mr. Balfour earicatured, 
Mr. Balfour’s house. The article itse lf does not eall for 
any particular remark. The ‘ticle on the Empress 
Engénie’s residence at Farnboroug iiatopislals illustrated 
with portraits and views of all that remains of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. 








The Minster. 

Ir is still an “open question as to whether or not the 
Miuster will survive. It has a certain distinetive note 
of its own, bat hardly sufficiently distinctive to enable 
it to hold its own against much more formidable com- 
petitors. The new number contains, on the whole, a 
good and varied selection of articles, fiction, and other- 
wise, George Gissing writes a short story, and there 
is an illustrated paper on “Charms.” ‘Those who go 
to the Crystal Palace to sce the African Exhibition will 
do well to read the paper on ‘‘ Africa in London.’’ 
Mr. Basil H. Thompson writes on “The Land of the 
White Elephant,” and illustrates his paper with excellent 
photographs of the Prince Royal of Siam and _ his 
brother. 


Blaekwood’s Magazine. 

Blackwood contains in addition to Mr. Hugh Stutfield’s 
slashing paper on “'Tommyrotics,” which is noticed else- 
where, the usual mass of good solid reading mixed with a 
quantum of fiction and politics. By far the most read- 
able article is that entitled “The Looker-on,”’ which 
seems to bear the trade mark of Sir Herbert Maxwell ; it 
is quite in Blackwood’s old vein and is full of actu: lity, 
and there is much in it that is well worth reading. 
There are some very good remarks on the influence of 
the press in forcing subjects to the front. ‘The necessity 
for creating copy, when there is no news out of which to 
manufacture it, leads to a great deal that is artificial and 
factitious ; the necessity of filling so many columns every 
day, whether or not there is anything to say, is respon- 
sible formuch. Altogetber it is very pleasant gossip served 
up by a man who knows how to write. Captain Lugard 
writes on our British West African possessions, setting 
forth his views as to what ought to be done in relation to 
that quarfer of the world. He laments the introduction of 
gin, and urges that if the traffic cannot be immediately 
and totally suppressed, there should be a uniform and 
much higher duty, which should be increased year by year 
until it attained a prohibitive point. It is interesting to 
know he does not think we need to wait for our neighbours 
before we do anything. There are five hundred miles of 
coast line solely under British rule, and if we prohibit 
the import of gin in our possessions, the people would not 
beable to get it either from Germany or France on either 
side. If Germany agreed we should have an =ninter- 
rupted extent of 1,150 miles in which we could prohibit 
the introduction of spirit into West Africa. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Mr. D. F. Hannican writes an article in which he 
attacks the Philistines, the Westminster (Gazette, and also 
Mr. Ascroft Noble. He says:— 

We cannot make sex a subordinate element in the novel. 
The greatest novelists have recognised its paramount importance 
in human life. The very existence of our race depends on the 
sexual instinct: how idle, then, to ignore it! Have not 
Defoe, Fielding, Smollett, Balzac, Flaubert, Thackeray, 
Turgenev, Count Lyof Tolstoi, M. Alphonse Daudet, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, M. Emile Zola, and Mr. George Meredith 
devoted their attention to the sex question, and, in fact, made 
it their principal theme? Have not all these great writers, 
when Truth and Art demanded it, disregarded “ the pudencies 
and reticences ” which Mr. Noble considers so precious, in the 
teeth of the fact that scant reverence is shown for them in 
that book which probably, as an orthodox Protestant, he 
cherishes—the Bible ? 


THE DECAY OF SOCIALISM. 


The first place in the Review is devoted to a review of 
Yves Guyot’s book on Socialism. The writer, Mr. Walter 
Lloyd, declares that— 
signs are not wanting to show that the Socialist fever is 
on the decline, and that the much-abused capitalist regime is 
a long way from being abolished at present. May Day, which 
a year or two ago threatened to be the lurid dawn of the 
coming revolution, passed this year in such a manner as 
searcely to call for notice. Nature, facts, and common sense 
have obtained a bloodless and peaceful victory, and the great 
opportunity for Socialist demorstrations resolved itself in 
some places into a mere general holiday, while in others it 
passed without observance. 

Mr. Lloyd thinks that the book is able and convincing, 
and that its author triumphs all along the line. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 


Mr. Arthur Withy devotes a paper to the examination 
of some of Mr. A. J. Wilson’s articles in the Investors’ 
Review with the object of bringing forward his own pet 
thesis, namely, the single tax :— 

The adoption of the principle of the taxation of land values 
offers, I believe, the only means of reviving trade, the only 
means of placing industry on a sound, honest, and permanent 
footing, the only means of averting universal bankruptcy and 
the consequent “ Armageddon of fiends,” the thought of which 
seems to trouble Mr. Wilson’s waking dreams—or nightmares, 
should we ca]l them ? 

There is another paper on one of the great nostrums of 
the trade revivers which is, however, more expository 
than propagandist. It is that which is devoted to the 
statement of what is the silver question. 

THE WORKING MAN’S CHOICE. 

An article on the political situation warns the working 
man that great issues hang upon his decision at the 
approaching election :— 

The key to the political situation, then, is in the hand of 
the working man. If he decides to cast in his lot with the 
Liberal leaders, and give Lord Rosebery the majority he 
requires, there is before him a fair prospect of expanding 
freedom and substantial improvement of his condition. If he 
makes himself the catspaw of Mr. Keir Hardie, who in turn is 
unconsciously the catspaw of the Tories, he will bring about 
a political chaos, in which the privileged classes will know 
how to turn the confusion of the Liberal party to their own 
advantage. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH HABITUAL CRIMINALS? 

Dr. Strahan, in a paper on the treatment of habitual 
criminals, thus explains what he wouid do with them :— 

I would advocate the passing of indefinite sentences of 
detention in industrial penitentiaries established for the 


purpose, upon all convicted prisoners who had alnxeady 
undergone three or four terms of punitive imprisonment. 


THE TORTURE OF THE CATTLE-SHIP, 


Mrs. Haweis contributes a vigorous plea for the humanc 
treatment of the cattle which furnish our tables witlr 
meat. She draws a terrible picture of the agonies 
suffered by the cattle which are brought across th 
Atlantic and the Irish Channel. She says:— 

Heavy weather cannot be prevented. Because the animal» 
are insured, they must not be killed, however they suffer, 
neither must they die, else the insurance companies refuse to 
pay, and the captain, who is helpless in the matter, is mulcted 
in thousands of pounds. In order not to die, the packed 
animals must never lie down during the voyage, because 
immediately an animal lies down it is trampled to death by 
the others, which ruins the meat and spoils the hide, and— 
minor disadvantage—the animal itself may not enjoy the 
trampling either, Still, it receives very little extra gratifica- 
tion from the necessarily ‘“‘rough”(!) means which are 
employed to keep it on its legs. However sick, however sleepy, 
however mutilated, every animal must be stimulated to stand. 
“packed like sardines in a box,” whatever happens. Thes 
means I will not quote from Mr. Plimsoll, nor from the Report, 
for fear of being considered sensational, but they seem tu 
greatly resemble the martyrdom of the early Christians with- 
out their compensations, and then, as I say, we eat that meot. 
and it is supposed to do us good. 


A PLEA FOR FROZEN MEAT. 


This is her idea of what ought to be done :— 

Slaughter outside the cities and save the beasts that miser 
able and footsore journey through our crowded thoroughfarex 
altogether. Each village and town might abolish with but 
little delay the local private slaughter yard, and each country 
district or grazing village ought to build its own small publi: 
abattoir under local but qualified inspection, with skilled and 
licensed slaughter-men by the pole-axe or, far better, the 
American crowbar, drainage, and deodorisation. 

Stricter inspection is needed of the railway companies’ 
trucks and vans, which carry alternately live cattle, fish, and 
meat, and are frequently improperly cleansed. Who can 
wonder at the spread of disease? All the fine “ dressers” in 
the world, and the English butchers are the best, cannot mak« 
this meat really good eating, even were it morally right to 
eat it. 

The remedy, for foreign cattle, is simple—bring them to 
England in carease. The remedy for English cattle, reall, 
home-grown, is not much more difficult. Bring them to town 
in carcase. Public opinion, which is only aroused by know- 
ledge, will soon provide for decent slaughtering as well as for 
the decent preparation for slaughter, and will insist on such 
good regulations as now exist being better carried out. It is 
a question of money, as much as a question of mercy, and the 
English are ever ready to amend grievances with heart and 
purse when the facts are before them. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
Mr. A. W. Beckett has a very brief paper upoi 
“ Dances and Dancing,” and Mr. Steeves calls attention to 
the need of passing the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. 





THe combination of pleasure excursions with educa- 
tional lectures which Dr. Lunn initiated seems likely 
to have many imitators. Mr. E. J. Wareham, of 
9, Highbury Park, N. sends me a circular announcing 
that he is making arrangements for a select tour to the 
Netherlands during the summer vacation. It is a ten 
days’ tour, beginning August 7, and ending on the 16th. 
The total charge is eight guineas, and the tour includes 
lectures on Flemish art at Antwerp, on Dutch history, 
the battle of Waterloo, Dutch painters, and Dutch 
curiosities. 
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THE NATIONAL 


SOCIAL UNION. 


—_———_—=——————_ 


Fae publication of the Judicial Statistics for England 
and Wales for the Home Office raises, in a very 

simple and direct fashion, one of those questions 
which underlie the demand for the formation of the National 
Social Union. According to the maps of criminality and 
‘drunkenness certain parts of the country are much worse 
than others. These maps ;are official, and therefore 
no one can dispute their substantial accuracy. No 
one can glance at them as they are reproduced on 
a somewhat reduced scale on another page without 
being impressed by the immense difference which 
prevails between different districts. Glamorganshire and 
Monmouthshire—-to take the most striking instances—are 
the most criminal counties in the whole country. 
Northumberland and Durham are the most drunken. 
Now the problem before the social reformer is not how 
to make the Kingdom of Heaven on earth here and now, 
but now to make Glamorgan and Monmouth as free 
from crime as are Northumberland and Durham, and 
Northumberland and Durham as free from drunkenness 
as Wilts and Suffolk. The millennium is not established 
in Northumberland and Durham, very far from it but a 
great advance would be made towards the millennium 
if the comparative freedom from crime which prevails 
between the Tweed and the Tees could be extended to 
those counties which form the hinterland of Cardiff. But 
although this is obvious and will not be disputed, who is 
therein the country withauthority sufficient to inquire into 
the reasons for the exceptional criminality of Glamorgan 
or the exceptional drunkenness of Northumberland ; and 
what authority is sufficiently influential and representa- 
tive to rally all the forces of righteousness in the respec- 


tive districts to concerted measures for wiping off the 


district the disgrace of being the worst in the United 
Kingdom? It isonlyin this way that the social problem 
can be dealt with effectively. My. Asquith possibly might 


«lo something; for he is the Minister to whose depart- 


ment belongs the administration of justice, but if he fails, 
there is no church or religious denomination in the 
country which would be tolerated if it were to attempt 
any action in this direction. Hence the need for the 
Civic Church, or, as it is now knewn, the National 


Social Union. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
A Unirep AppEAL ror Wuit-SunDAy. 
‘Of course the above remarks are only another form 


of saying that this is due to the anarchy of sects into 


which Christendom is divided. Anything, therefore, which 
tends in the direction of the reunion of Christendom 
lessens the paralysis which at present cripples Chris- 
tendom in dealing with these evils. This Whit-Sunday 
Dr. Lunn has been successful in securing the support of 
an increasing number of ministers of all denominations 
in favour of devoting Whit-Sunday to the special purpose 


-of prayer and preaching on behalf of Christian unity. 


As the Archbishop of Canterbury remarked, Whit-Sunday 
was the most fitting for special prayer for union among 
all Christian people. The Appeal recommended to them 
this Whit-Sunday urged that— 

Christian ministersshould devote at least one sermon tocalling 
attention to the good work of some branch of the Chureh other 
than their own, especially those branches whose many excel- 
encies are obscured from the observation of their fellow- 


Christians by the prejudice and suspicion engendered by 
centuries of strife. 

The following is the list of those who had empowered 
Dr. Lunn to state that they desire to support this recom- 
mendation of the Grindelwald Conference :— 

AneLicans.—The Archbishop of Armagh, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Bishop of Durham, the Bishop of Exeter, the 
Bishop of Llandaff, the Bishop of Lichfield, the Bishop of 
Manchester, the Bishop of Peterborough, the Bishop of Ripon, 
the Bishop of St. David’s, the Bishop of Sodor and Man, the 
Bishop of Wakefield, the Bishop of Worcester, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Farrar, the Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, the 
Rey. Canon H. Scott Holland, the Rey. Canon Basil Wilber- 
force, St. John’s, Westminster. 

PresbyTertans.— The Right Rey. R. H. Story, D.D., 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland; the Rey. G. C. M. 
Douglas, D.D., Moderator of the Free Church of Scotland; the 
Rev. James Muir, D.D., Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, Egremont Presbyterian Church; the Rev. J. 
Monro Gibson, D.D., St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.—The Rev. Urijah Rees Thomas, 
Chairman of the Congregational Union, Redland Park Church, 
Bristol; the Rev. C. A. Berry, D.D., President of the Free 
Church Congress, 1895, Queen-street Congrevational Church, 
Wolverhampton; the Rev. Newman Hall. D.D.; the Rev. 
R. F. Horton, DD.; the Rey. Alex. Mackennal, D.D., 
Bowdon. 

Baprisrs.—The Rev. G. Short, B.A., President of the 
Baptist Union, Salisbury; the Rey. Richard Glover, Tyndale 
Chapel, Bristol; the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Christ Church. ~ 

Meruopists.—The Rev. Walford Green, President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference; the Rey. M. Bartram, 
President of the Methodist New Connexion Conference; the 
Rey. 8. Allin, President of the Bible Christian Conference, 
Torquay; the Rev. John Wenn, President of the Primitive 
Methodist Conference ; Alderman James Duckworth, President 
of the Free Methodist Conference, Winsford, Cheshire; the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, President-elect of the Free Church 
Congress; the Rey. E. E. Jenkins, D.D.; the Rey. Charles 
H. Kelly, the Rey. Mark Guy Pearse, the Rey. James H. 
Rigg, D.D. y 


May Catnuorics Join Reunion MEgettnes? 
IMPORTANT DECISION BY CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 


Reunion Sunday was celebrated at Robert Browning 
Hall, Walworth,:by a united meeting of members of 
various denominations whose avowed purpose was to 
bear witness to the desire “that they all may be one.” 
After the hymn “ The Church’s One Foundation” had 
been sung, the Rev. A. W. Jephson, vicar of St. John’s, 
recited the Collect for Unity, and:led the meeting in the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. Rev. J. W. Horsley, 
vicar of St. Peter’s, discussed the three methods of Re- 
union—Absorption, Fusion, and Federation; and pro- 
nounced strongly in favour of Federation. Rev. J. Reid 
Howatt, of the Presbyterian Church of England, who only 
entered as Mr. Horsley was closing, and was not aware of 
what had been said, went over the same three alternatives, 
Absorption, Fusion, Federation, and also pronounced 
emphatically in favour of Federation: an ideal which 
Presbyterians, who he claimed were the largest 
Protestant body in the world, had already achieved. 
Rev. J. Scott-Lidgett, Warden of Bermondsey Methodist 
Settlement, in a speech of rare power and felicity, showed 
historically how each great movement—Roman, Angli- 
can, Puritan and Methodist—helped to integrate the 
true idea of Christian Catholicity. Rev. W. J Mills 
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spoke for the Paptis!s, and Rev. G. W. Keesey for 
Congregationalists. 

The chairman, Mr. Herbert Stead, said they deeply 
regretted that they had that night heard no represen- 
tative of the Roman Catholic communion, but he was 
glad to believe that at such meetings the omission 
would soon be supplied. specially since the 
recent utterances of the Pope, to which previous 
speakers had appreciatively referred, he had felt 
sure that a meeting could be arranged which 
would enable their Catholic fellow-Christians to take 
part without hurt to their consciences. On this point 
he had consulted the highest authority of the Roman 
Church in this Jand, the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. He had explained to his Eminence the nature 
and purpose of the proposed meeting—exactly the same 
as that now held, except that singing and prayer were not 
then intended—and asked if his Eminence would have 
any objection to one of his clergy taking part in it. 
When he ascertained that the meeting only committed 
itself to the undefined desire “that they all might be 
one,” and that each speaker was free to state his own or 
his church’s view of the way in which union might be 
secured, the Cardinal declared that, while each bishop 
was of course free to decide for his own diocese, he him- 
self had no objection to one of his clergy taking part in 
such a mecting. That was a decision for which he (the 
chairman) thanked God, and he hoped that it would 
be widely acted on. This wish the meeting heartily 
endorsed, 

FREE CHURCH IN LONDON. 

On May 27th a large and representative gathering was 
held at the residence. of Mr. Perks, M.P. The meeting 
was called by invitation of the London Nonconformist 
Council, and its object was to enlist the sympathy and 
excite the enthusiasm of the four denominations, plus the 
Quakers, in favour of the organisation of Free Church 
Councils in every division of London. Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes was the chief speaker. As president of? the 
Free Church Congress he based his appeal to those 
present to form councils of the .evangelical Noncon- 
formists. He suggested that London should be divided 
into districts co-extensive with the old parishes, thus 
preserving the old historical names. As to their theolo- 
gical basis, that they must hold as essential the divinity 
of Christ. Mr. Hughes said he wished to have these 
councils formed for the purpose of working against 
clericalism and secularism. In addition he thought they 
might unite against drink, gambling, the evils of the 
streets, and the return of men of bad character to public 
office or to Parliament. 

After Mr. A. Spicer, M.P., Mr. Halley Stewart, M.P., 
Dr. Monroe Gibson, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Pentecost Dr. Morri- 
son, Mr. Percy Bunting, and the Rev. J. Flemming had 
spoken, a resolution in support of a united organisation of 
London Nonconformity was carried unanimously. Dr. 
Clifford, it is understood, has accepted the presidency 
of the London Nonconformist Council for the coming 
year, and the work of organisation will be taken up 
vigorously as soon as the summer is over. 


THE LONDON REFORM UNION. 


The London Reform Union is forming a reference 
library for its members. This is an exccllent work and 
one which needs encouragement. It would be well if 
every Civic Centre and Social Reform Union were to 
have a reference library of all books relating to the 
district of which it is the centre. London is doing well 


in setting an example in this matter. Members of 
Parliament and other public men who have made 
special study of London questions, and who have 
accumulated books bearing upon the question, might do 
well to turn over that part of their libraries to th: 
London Reform Union, Arundel Street, W.C. The work 
of drawing up the programme for winter lectures is unde 
consideration, and the Union hopes before long to have a 
capital programme of speakers for the winter season. 
The Union desires specially to break new ground by 
obtaining a hearing for its lectures in neutral or in 
hostile territory. It is thought that in the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon Associations, the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciations, the Christian Endeavour and Temperance 
Societies and the Conservative Political Clubs something 
might be done, 
LABOUR BUREAU. 

The establishment of a labour bureau is one of the 
things upon which almost all social reformers are agreed. 
Nothing is more obvious than the need of some system 
by which men, who want work in one part of the country 
can learn promptly and officially as to where their labour 
is in request. Every one admits the need, but still the 
scheme hangs fire. Whether it should be worked 
through the post, or through the parish and district 
councils is a matter of detail The broad fact remains 
that something ought to be done, and that nothing is 
being done. It is therefore with some relief that I 
notice that while we are doing nothing, the new Belgian 
Government has taken a step in the right direction by 
establishing a Government Labour Bureau with branches 
throughout the country. No doubt this was done 
largely with a view to counteracting the machinations of 
its Socialist enemies, but whatever the cause may be 
it is a good thing that the bureaux have been established. 
The following is the official declaration as to the duties of 
the bureau :— 

It will control all the labour syndicates in the country, 
examine contracts between workmen and their employers, and 
endcayour in general to obviate or ameliorate the evils atten- 
dant upon lack of employment and insuflicient wages. 


It will be interesting to see how this works. If it 
succeeds the sooner we introduce it into this country the 
better. 

WORKHOUSE REFORM. 

Nothing has yet been done to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on the Treatment 
of the Aged Poor, but last month a conference, under the 
presidency of Mr. J. Rankin, M.P., Chairman of the 
National Providence League, was held in one of the 
committee rcoms of the House of Commons. Lord 
Winchelsea, Canon Blackley, Sir Stafford Northcote and 
several others were present. It did not however go 
further than to pass a resolution approving of the para- 
graphs recommending the granting of adequate out-door 
relief to the thrifty poor and approving of the suggestions 
made by Sir H. Langley to the Royal Commission that 
charitable doles should be utilised with a view to giving 
old age pensions! They recommended also that another 
Commission should be appointed to consider this ques- 
tion. 

More importint, however, than the proceedings of this 
committee is the following extract from the report of the 
Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Permanent Relief 
Fund, an institution which has 121,000 members on its 
books :— 

At the annual meeting of 1893 a resolution was adopted 
instructing the general committee to secure for our aged 
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members a supplementary allowance of 2s. per week from the 
rates of their respective districts. In accordance with which a 
circular was issued to the boards of guardians. This appeal 
was favourably received by the guardians generally, several of 
them making a special effort to relieve our aged members. 
Several others while expressing sympathy declined to give 
the said relief on the ground that they had no power by 
law so long as our members were receiving 4s. per week. 
During 1894 a Bill was passed giving pewer to boards of 
guardians to-relieve aged persons, although they may be re- 
ceiving relief from friendly socicties. This has also had a 
beneficial effect. At the annual meeting of 1894 a resolution 
was agreed to instructing the committee to take steps to secure 
to our aged members an assisted pension. The resolution was 
based on the supposition that an aged miner, who has kept 
himself from the rates of the district during the whole of his 
lifetime, and has contributed to develop his country’s resourees 
and to the increase of its wealth, should be relieved from the 
State at the age of sixty or sixty-five, after having exhausted 
his physical and mental powers. For the purpose of helping 
the accomplishment of this object, the society gave important 
evidence before the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. We 
would strongly recommend that this policy be pursued and 
continued until our aged members are not only assisted by the 
local rates, but until they secure a national assisted pension, 
which, with the allowance from this society, will considerably 
improve their social and material condition.” 
COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FOR CHILDREN, 

The return of the summer season once more brings the 
question of providing outings into the country for the 
children of our great cities, 1e Country Holiday Fund 
is making appeals for moncy to enable it to deal more 
adequately with the London poor. There are 714,000 
children in London day schools, Of these last year they 
were able to send away 28,000 for a fortnight at a time. 








The cost per week per child is 6s. 6d. To this some of 


the parents contributed over 2s. The net cost to the 
charitable therefore is 4s. 6d. a week. Every 9s. Od. 
subscription therefore will secure a child a fortnight’s 
holiday in the country. Subscriptions should be sent to 
the Treasurer of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 
10, Buckingham St., W.C. The wants of London are the 
greatest, but there is need of such work in all our large 
centres of population. 

WANTED: A COUNTRY COTTAGE FOR THE 

AILING POOR. 

My sister-in-law writes me from the Soeial Settlement, 
Robert Browning Hall, Walworth, S.E., pressing for a 
much needed adjunct to her work in that neighbour- 
hood :— 

Here in Walworth, one of the most densely-populated dis- 
tricts of London, are living and working men and women and 
children to whom the country or seaside is merely a figment 
of the imagination. The streets and courts are crowded ; the 
air is hot and tainted; the people faint and die; and few 
indeed are those who possess the means to gain recovered health 
and energy in country or on coast. We know that if only the 
readers of the Review or Reviews could see for themselves 
how the poor droop and die there would be no lack of help to 
send our men and women for a week or two of much-needed 
fresh air and quiet. 

What we need to this end is briefly stated: (1) A roomy 
cottage not too far from London. (2) Furniture, bedding, etc., 
tofurnish it plainly and simply. (3) Money to pay for the 
holidays. It costs very little to send a child for a fortnight, 
and very little more fora man or woman. Everyone who is 
sent out into the country will contribute according to ability ; 
but in many cases the ability is nil. 

Any one wishing to help in these directions will kindly 
communicate with Mrs. H. Stead, at the Settlement House, 
82, Camberwell Road, 8.E. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE COUNTRY. 

Our old friend “ Rusticus ’ has once more issued his 
invitation to working men to go down on Saturday after- 
noons and have a talk in his garden in the country. The 
idea might be followed by others who may be able to 
spare a Saturday afternoon for having a chat with 
working men from the town, who would otherwise have 
no chance of enjoying social intercourse under the green 
trees. What “QRusticus” does, Miss Butler, of 13: 
Onslow Square, Hon. Secretary of Saturday Afternoons 
in the Country, is endeavouring to do for working girls. 
I cladly quote the following appeal which has been sent 
out by Lady Kinnaird ani Mary Morley :-- 

Will any one liviag within easy reach of London invite a 
party of twenty to one hundred girls to spend a Saturday 
ufternoon or a Bank holiday in their garden, providing tea? 
During the next three months we ar: anxious to arrange such 
parties for the hundreds, even thousands, of girls employed in 
houses of business, workvooms, factories, and laundries, to 
whom such a day is a pleasant break in the monotonous toi! 
of the week. Will any one responding to this call eommu 
cate with Miss Butler, 13, Onslow-s juare, Hon. Sec. Saturday 
Afternoons in the Country ? 

HOMES FOR THE DYING. 

I have repeatedly called attention to the need that 
there is to have in every city pl vhere people can at 
least die in peace. Friedenheim at Swiss Cottage 

upplies forty beds. The place was opened at a cost of 
(10,000, £8,000 of which was rais: ind £2,000 is still to 
he provided for. The home is administered with great 
care. The foundress and lady superintendent accept 
neither board nor salary from the funds. Those who 
wish to support this excellent charity can doso by writing 
to Miss Davidson, Hon. Secretary, Friedenheim, Upper 
Avenue Road. At present the only homes for the dying 
which exist in any number throughout the country are 
the Union Workhouses. 


OUR NATIONAL HEIRLOOMS. 

The society calling itself the National Trust, formed 
in order to preserve places of historic interest or natural 
beauty, held its first annual meeting last month. Canon 
Rawnsley of Keswick is hon. secretary, and communi- 
ations should be addressed to him when historic 
heirlooms of our people are in danger, or whenever any 
of the natural beauties of our country are disfigured, 
The National Trust has received as a gift a sea cliff 
overlooking the town of Barmouth. 

Attempts were being made to secure an interesting pre- 
Reformation clergy house at Alfriston, near Eastbourne. The 
council were also in communication with the Scottish Rights of 
Way and Recreation Society relative to the proposed destrue- 
tion of the beauty of the Fall of Foyers by the British 
Aluminium Company. Regret was expressed that Bute-house, 
Petersham, was in course of demolition. Reference was also 
made to the preservation of Ebbstlect cross, in Kent, marking 
the spot where St. Augustine landed in the county; of the 
Roman pavements at Bognor, on the South Downs; and the 
recently discovered Roman villa near Darenth, in Kent. 

The National Trust has its hands full, and will be glad 
of any support, public or private, which our readers may 
be able to give it. 

CAMPS FOR CYCLISTS. 

Cyclists or pedestrians who care to run out as far as 
Wimbledon can have a taste of what camping out is like, 
and will find our tent at their service. The tent will hold 
two beds. I have discarded the hammocks. Visitors 
will find all the camping equipment ready for preparing 
either supper or breakfast. They will, however, need to 
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give me two days’ notice, so that I may be able to prevent 
two parties clashing. It is very pleasant under the trees 
on our lawn these summer nights, and in the morning a 
plunge in the swimming-bath behind the laurels is very 
bracing before breakfast. 


SHARING WITH THE PUBLIC. 

Mr. F. J. Horniman, of Surrey Mount, Forest Hill, 
whose museum I noticed some four years ago, has now 
added to his benefactions to the public by throwing open 
his museum free to the public on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays. It has hitherto been open only two days 
a week, but has been visited by a quarter of a million of 
people. Two acres of garden-ground, tastefully laid out 
and well wooded, have been given from henceforth and 
for ever to the public by Mr. Horniman. He is thinking 
of taking the freehold of the remaining ground, which 
extends over some twelve acres. The museum has been 
extended and renovated, and now has twenty-four 
rooms containing objects of interest in nature, art, 
and science from all parts of the world. Mr. Horniman 
has recently returned from India and China, and has filled 
two large rooms with his spoils. Mr. Horniman’s example 
is one which it is to be hoped many others will be 
inclined to follow in places which stand in more urgent 
need of open spaces than the neighbourhood of the 
Crystal Palace. It is a thousand pities that no public- 
spirited benefactor has secured the Alexandra Palace 
and its grounds for a museum and pleasure resort for 
the North of London, Mr. Carver has been recently 
suggesting that the freemasons might do something in 
this matter. Certainly the waste of this treasure, which 
we seem to be unable to utilise, is a discredit to our 
civilisation. We can only hope that some day some 
object good enough may be found which will make us 
forget the years during which this building has remained 
untenanted. 

Last month, in the notice of the excellent series of 
Country Holidays, arranged by the National Home 
Reading Union, I omitted to give an aldress. Those 
who wish to take part in these excursions, which are 
extremely cheap and very well arranged, should com- 
municate with the secretary, Mr. Leonard, 37, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

THE HUMANISING OF THE WORKHOUSE. 

The following letter from Elizabeth B. Ridpath, of 
12, West Kensington Gardens, W., makes a suggestion 
which may well be taken to heart by residents in the 
neighbourhood of other workhouses than of Fulham 
Union. She writes :— 

As it was to your influence I owe my being a poor-law 
guardian, I write to ask if you can help my workhouse— 
Fulham Union, Fulham Palace Road. I want the public to 
send for the workhouse, newspapers, periodicals and books. 
In the infirmary there is a small library, periodicals are taken, 
and the lady visitors and the doctors often bring newspapers. 
At the workhouse there is nothing of the kind. We have just 
engaged a new Master, and he is placing outside a box for the 
reception of books, periodicals and newspapers. If you could 
get any writers of fiction, adventure, or trayel to send us some of 
their works, it might help us to start a library. The new Master 
thinks if the old men had something to read they would be 
less cantankerous. Although many may not be able to 
read, those that can do so would read to those that cannot. I 
hope the House Committee will see their way to make some 
different arrangement, bué help from outside would be most 
gratefully received. We have in the workhouse alone over 
700 inmates, and over 400 in the infirmary. If people living 
in Putney and Wimbledon who constantly drive up to town 
would occasionally leave flowers at the workhouse the people 
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would like it very much. I hardly know how to get this 
information to the general public ; therefore if you can help me 
I shall be much obliged. y 


There are many ways of securing an ample supply of 


literature for workhouses. You can subscribe to the Free 
Library Society at Bouverie House, which will supply 
reading matter published at the price of twelve guineas, 
in the shape of back numbers of magazines, &.,in return 
for an annual subscription of two guineas. Or you can 
subscribe to our Circulating Library, from which for £3 


a year there may be obtained every six months a box of 


sixty volumes, containing about eighty of the best books 
in the English language. Both of these things could 
be done, and ought to be done, in every large work- 
house. In addition to this, the Master of the workhouse 
can, if he is supported by his Board, secure an inexhaus- 
tible supply of newspapers and other periodicals, if he 
will adopt a simple method that has been employed in 


Cardiff, and which resulted in the glutting of Cardiff 


Workhouse with all manner of newspapers and magazines. 
If the guardians will sanction a small preliminary outlay, 
the best method of proceeding is as follows:—Let the 
Master print a card appealing to the better-to-do house- 
holders in the district to accept from him a workhouse bag, 
into which they will consent to put their waste literature. 
This card can be left by the able-bodied inmates at 
every well-to-do house in the Union; ten per cent. at 
least of those who are so approached will consent to 
accept a bag. This bag is simply an ordinary canvas sack 
which can be made in the workhouse and lettered with 
stencil lettering, ‘‘ Reading for the Workhouse,” with a 
piece of string run through the neck of the bag so that it 
can be easily closed and opened, and the string used 
for hanging it up. All that the householder needs to 
do is to see that this bag is hung up in an easily accessible 
place, and that the waste papers of the house are put 
into it day by day when he has done with them; then 
once a week or once a fortnight a call is made by 
messengers from the workhouse, when the bag is emptied, 
and its stores carried off to replenish the reading-room of 
the Union. Nothing more is necessary than the following : 
1. A Master in sympathy with the needs of the inmates. 
2. Permission from the Board to spend the small sum 
required in sacking and cards. 3. The distribution of 
those cards among the well-to-do residents in the Union. 
4. When the replies come in, the distribution of the sacks 
and the periodical collection of their contents. Thus by 
a minimum of expenditure the maximum of results may 
be obtained. 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNION OF EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYED. 

The promotion of good relations between employers 
and employed is an object which continues to occupy 
the attention of the more thoughtful amongst both classes. 
It is, however, very gratifying to see that the provisional! 
committee which was appointed some time ago to con- 
sider the possibility of promoting an industrial union 
between the two contending parties, feel themselves 
justified in reporting progress and in summoning ai 
inaugural conference which is to be held in London 
this month. Working men’s organisations represen- 
ting upwards of thirty thousand members _ havi 
joined the Union. It hardly needed the recent grave 
dispute in the shoe trade to bring home to our minds the 
pxessing need existing for the establishment of some com- 
prehensive, well-appointed agency to promote conciliatio: 
between the essential factors of modern industry. ‘I'l: 
secretary is Mr. E. Rainbow, The Butts, Coventry. 
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WANTED, A BABY! 

Muitirariovus indeed are the functions of a modern 
editor. When the Review or Reviews was started I pro- 
posed to establish a Magazine Exchange. This was one 
of the propositions which commanded universal approval. 
Bat while everybody said it was a good scheme, nobody 
went in for it as a practical working arrangement. Asa 
result the Magazine Exchange will probably not be estab- 
lished until set up as a branch of our Circulating Library. 
But well has it been said, it is the unexpected 
which always occurs. While the Magazine Exchange 
had fallen quite flat, it really seems as if I should 
be driven to establish an Exchange for Babies! 
The need for having some institution of the kind is 
undisputed by any one who has had any practical 
acquaintance with the realities of life. There are families 
that have too many children, ‘and there are couples 
who have none. There are homes which have been 
dlesolated by bereavement, and there are others that have 
been almost as desolated by the influx of what may be 
called supernumerary children. There are families of 
little ones, which have been deprived by death of their 
parents, and there are families childless and sad. At 
present society has provided no medium of exchange 
that would tend to equalise the supply and demand and 
redress the balance between those who have too many 
babies and those who have too few. 

A year or two ago a lady friend of mine, married and 
childless, and in good circumstances, asked me if I could, 
through the columns of the Review or Reviews, obtain 
a healthy, intelligent little boy whom she could adopt as 
her own. I received many applications, and from these 
my friend selected one. ‘This boy she adopted, and she 
has cherished him ever since with a constantly increasing 
tenderness and affection. A month or two ago I had an 
opportunity of seeing the youngster, who had found a 
pleasant home through the agency of the Review, and 
nothing could have been more satisfactory in every way. 
The child was happy, healthy, merry, and restless 
as a ball of quicksilver, and as devoted to his adopted 
mother as if he had been her own child. The 
success of that experiment set me thinking. If this could 
be done in one case, why should it not be done in a 
thousand ? And even as I was thinking, my sister-in- 
law brought me from Browning Hall an urgent plea for 
another baby, not for herself, but for a respectable artisan 
family in the South of London, who wanted a little girl. 
This time it is not a childless home into which the 
adopted one will. be introduced. The couple who wish 
to adopt the girl-child are respectable, God-fearing 
working people. A short time ago they had three 
children, two boys and a girl. One of the boys and the 
girl both sickened and died, and now they are left with 
one child, for whom they wish to secure a sister. There 
is no prospect of another birth in the family, so they wished 
to adopt a little girl, having the very sound notion that 
every boy has a right to be brought up with a sister, and 
every girl a right to be brought up with a brother. They 
wish for a girl of about two or two and a half years of 
age, healthy, and if possible a dark child. It is, however, 
indispensable that the guardian or custodians of the 
little one whom it is proposed to adopt must be willing 
to part with it for ever, in order that it may be brought 
up as if it were in very truth a child born of its foster 
parents, I therefore appeal to my readers to communi- 
cate with me, if any of them should know of any child 
answering to this description, for whom it would be an 
advantage to secure adoption into this family. The con- 


ditions are simple. It must be a girl; it must be not 
more than two and a half years of age, and, if possible, a 
dark child. It must be healthy, and, if it is made over 
for adoption, there must be no attempt to keep up any 
connection with its present relatives or friends. No 
money is wanted with the child. All that must be 
supplied, excepting the clothes in which it stands, is a 
certificate of its birth, as this may be necessary in after 
life ; beyond that there must be no clue, tie, or connection 
between the child when adopted and the home in which 
it was born and reared. My sister-in-law assures me that 
the respectability and high character of the adopting 
couple leave nothing to be desired. Applicants are 
desired to address—Baby, Revirw or Reviews Office, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 

So much for this particular order which is now on 
hand; but I would submit the question generally to my 
readers, as to whether it might not be desirable to look 
forward to the establishment, in some tentative fashion, 
of a regular system of Baby Exchange. I have long 
been of the opinion that a much greater extension of the 
practice of adoption is one of the most obvious methods 
of alleviating many of the minor miseries of life. How 
many, I wonder, of those whose eyes wil! idly fall upon 
these lines, but feel in their heart an echo of that yearn- 
ing cry, “ Give me children, or I die,” which often springs 
unbidden from the deep mother-instinct of the lonely, 
childless, or unmarried amongst us. This is not an 
enterprise which can be carried out at once on any cut 
and dried plan; but suggestions will be welcome that may 
tend to supply a practical means for meeting a practical 
need, 

Another kind of exchange of human products is 
opened up by M. de Moulin’s proposal, which I published 
in the last number of the Review. M. de Moulin it will 
be remembered wished his boy, aged ten, to learn to speak 
English, therefore he proposed to take an English boy as 
a companion for his son from June 15 to August 15. 
During these two months the English boy would be 
living with them in the country, learning French and 
working with his son and his daughter. In return for 
this visit he would expect the English family from 
whom he had received his visitor to take his son 
and keep him for two months, teaching him English. 
By this means the English boy would learn French 
and M. de Moulin’s boy would learn English. I have 
received three or four applications from fathers of 
families in this country, and one of them I believe 
M. de Moulin has accepted. The other three are 
therefore left without an opportunity of placing their 
boys in France. Now, could not something be done on a 
more extended scale? The exchange of children for « 
couple of months, in order that they may have an 
opportunity of learning a language, under a strict system 
of references, ought not to be difficult to work. In this 
connection I may mention an application I have received 
from an M.A. of Dublin, a late head master, aged thirty- 
five, who, wishing to acquire conversational French, 
writes me to say that he would be delighted to spend two 
months in the North of France in any family which: 
would give him a home, and where he could give lessons 
in English in exchange for the opportunity of speaking 
French. This is a kind of holiday engagement which is 
more difficult because it comes within the scope of 
business. Still I throw out the suggestion, and shall be 
glad to put readers either in Germany, France, or 
Belgium into communication with any readers in this 
country who may desire to improve their knowledge of 
foreign languages by this means. 

































































JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


IN “OUR POETS’ 


LORD MACAULAY. 


REDUCED FACSIMILES CF THE COLOURED PLATES 
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JHE PENNY: POETS: 


A FLATTERING WELCOME. 





T last I seem to have come under the woe that is pro- 
nounced upon one of whom all men speak well. The 
publication of “The Penny Poets ” has been reccived 

by an outburst of acclamation that is quite bewildering 
from its unanimity and its fervour. The verdict of the 
Press has been in absolute accord with the judgment of 
the leaders of English Society. “The Penny Poets,” the 
first series of the Masterpiece Library, has been hailed 
everywhere as an invaluable instrument of popular 
culture. I can only spare room for a very few quotations 
from the press notices which the publication of No. 1 has 
called forth. The Zimes was the first to express what 
has since been accepted as the universal verdict upon 
“The Penny Poets.” It says:— 

From the Review or Reviews office we have received a litile 
book of some sixty pages, which is issued at the small price of 
one penny, and which contains not only * The Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” but nearly all Lord’ Macaulay’s other poems as well. 
The volume is the first of a series that Mr. W. T. Stead intends 
to bring out under the title of * Tie Penny Poets ”—a series 
that will be a marvel of cheapness, and ought certainly 
to be widely popular. Mr. Stead contends that “for the 
million literature that cannot be bought in weekly penny- 
worths is practically non-existent”; and he undertakes the 
publication of the * Masterpiece Library” in which the pocts 
are apparently to be followed by prose-writers, with the aim of 
demonstrating that, when the best books are brought within 
their reach, the masses will show a decided taste and preference 
for them. It is sincerely to be hoped that this view will prove 
to be well-founded. Mr. Stead is at any rate determined that 
his scheme shall have every chunce of success, and has taken 
pains to make his small-priced volumes as attractive as possible. 
The print is excellent and the paper as good as one could 
expect. In fact, they compare favourably with others that 
cost three or four, or even six, times as much. Prefixed to this 
first number of the series are several portraits of eminent per- 
sons who have warmly commended the enterprise, among them 
Mr. Gladstone,the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Wolseley, Lord George Hamilton (chairman of the 
London School Board), Sir John Lubbock, Lord Russell, and 
the Bishop of Peterborough. The next volume is to contain 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Marmion,” which will be followed i 
quick succession by selections from Byron, Tennyson, Milton, 
Shelley, Browning, Lowell, and indeed all who may be fairly 
included amongst the greatest English-speaking poets of our 
own and of past ages. It was an excellent idea to begin with 
Lord Macaulay’s vigorous lays, which ought to appeal strongly 
to those for whom “The Penny Poets” are principally 
intended. 

The Westminster, the Pall Mall, and the St. James’s for 
once found themselves in accord in praising the new 
venture. 

The Spectator says :— 

We heartily welcome Mr. Stead’s penny edition of the 
English poets, which he leads off with Lord Macaulay’s ballads 
and some of his other pieces, making up a very stirring penny- 
worth of patriotic verse. Call it what you will,—and to us 
Lord Macaulay’s verse is rather first-rate rhetoric than true 
poetry,—it is at least verse of the kind which fires: the 
imagination with the story of great purposes and high achieve- 
ment. Sir Walter Scott's * Marmion” is to follow, another 
mighty pennyworth of lofty song; and then Lord Byron’s 
“Childe Harold,” and then selections from James Russell 
Lowell will follow, containing, we hope, most of the humorous 
and unsurpassed satire of the “ Biglow Papers.” What a 
treasure of poetry will thus be procurable for fourpence; and 
indeed a child’s imagination might be richly fed for all the 
early years of its life for something less than a shilling. 
We see that the poets are to form only one division of the 


“Masterpiece Library.” though whether the prose divisions 
are all to be issued in penny instalments we are not told. 
Within a year the se ri s of some fifty-two English poets will 
be comple ted. The * Lays - Ancient Rome” are preecded 
by photographs of a dozen distinguished persons, from Mr. 
Gladstone to our greatest living poct, Mr. Widliam Watson, 
who write to Mr. Stead approving heartily, as every one must, 
his patriotic enterprise, 

The School Board Chronic Says: 

This is a remarkable enterprise in cheap literature. Mr. 
Stead proposes to supply the working millions with the 
masterpiec:s of English poetry in good-looking penny volumes 
in tough covers. Every Thursd: beginning on the last 
Thursday in May, comes out one of these P nny Poets. The 
“Penny Poets” will, we may be sure, find their way into our 
public elementary schools, and introduce our golden literature 
tv the coming generation. 








The provincial papers write in the same strain. 

The Methodist Times declares that of all enterprises 
of the Revinw, none is more deserving of universal 
support and unqualified praise than “ The Penny Poets.” 
Speaking of No. 1 our contemsporary adds 


Every one should buy a copy as a enriosity, if for nothing 


else. It will, however, be necessary to make haste, as we 
understand less than 200,000 have been printed, and we ] 
no doubt the y will be greedily slapper d up. P.s.A.’s., Sund 5 
school Libraries, Adult Bible-classes, and all sorts and eondi- 
tions of educational ins —e will doubtless hasten to 
purchase this neat little lume in its orange-paper covers, 


which may well be dese vibe iz as one of the wonders of an age 
full of wonders, 

The //ospital says :— 

Many book-lovers are poor. Mr. Stead, who bas known the 
keen book-hunger himself, has a plan for tlies It is the pub- 
lication of what he calls the * Masterpiece Library,” and will 
begin with “The Penny Poets,” with Macaulay, Scott, Byron, 
and Lowell; but we may safely hope to see some of our great 
prose-writers added to the list. We would venture to offer a 
suggestion to Mr. Stead, namely, that he should include in 
his penny library translations from some of the great foreign 
writers. Many of us are Shakespearean in that we have 
“ small Latin and less Greek”; yet we could enjoy the stery 
of Dido and that of Nausicaa; we could appreciate Sophocles 
the divine and Euripides the human, as well as our own 
Shakespeare ; we could laugh with Aristophanes and Moliere, 
we could try to gauge the philosophy of Goethe and the bitter 
wit of Heine. There is little doubt that the scheme will 
succeed, and that it will gladden many a dreary hearth and 
lighten many a dark eveniug. It will give healthful recreation 
to many who now have to seek the Police News for information 
and the public-house for society. 

And so forth and so forth all along the line. 

Among those leading men and women who approved 
of the project, when it was but a project, several have 
written to us expressing their great satisfaction with the 
way in which the scheme has been carried out. Dr. 
Spence Watson, for instance, writes from Newcastle :— 

I think the first number is wonderfully well done, and 
ought to be a signal success. It is really a keen Tae to 
me to kook at it. 

Dr. Welldon, of Harrow, and other headmasters send 
me their hearty approval. Mr. Herbert Spencer writes 
to say: 

Thanks for the sample of your “Penny Poets.” Such 
marvellously cheap reproductions cannot fail to be widely 
beneficial. 
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Mr. Theodore Watts, Sir Edwin Arnold, Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, and many others have written in similar 
fashion. 

From the rank and file the same chorus of approbation 
arises. Some Board School teachers have subscribed for 
the series for the whole of their elder scholars. Adult 
schools and Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Associations 
have also availed themselves of the opportunity now 
afforded them of familiarising their members with the 
best literature in the world. If any adult school or 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Association subscribes for 
100 or upwards weekly they can net about £5 per 100 
on the series, which would be a welcome addition 
to the funds of most associations. This would involve 
no change in the present system, by which a penny is 
subscribed weekly by each member, the only difference 
being that heretofore the accumulated pennies are 
invested in one volume every half-year, whereas under 
the new system the subscriber would get his pennyworth 
every week. 

Jn public elementary schools, where a minimum of 
twelve copies weekly are subscribed for direct, 1 offer a 
prize every quarter for the best essay on a subject 
suggested by the poems published in the Masterpiece 
Library during that quarter. This scheme can only be 
carried out where the teacher will undertake to order 
direct the minimum number of weekly poets, to fix the 
subject for the essay, and to report to me every quarter 
the name of the best essayist. Then I will despatch to 
the prize winner a bound volume, inscribed with the 
name of the suecessful competitor. 

If any teacher pref:rs to institute a competition on 
recitation, rather than in essay-writing, I have no objec- 
tion. The prize could go to the best reciter, or to the 
scholar who was able to repeat from memory the greatest 
quantity of verse in any selected poem. 

The opportunity which this series affords for stimu- 
lating interest among the scholars in our schools in the 
poetry of their native land, has been recognised by Earl 
Grey, in Northumberland, who in this respect has set an 
example which I wish the rest of the territorial aristocracy 
would follow, each in his own domain. The following 
is a copy of the Circular which Earl Grey has issued in 
his own county :— 

THE PENNY POETS. 
To THE MANAGERS, TEACHERS, AND SCHOLARS OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots 1n NoRTHUMBERLAND. 

By the enterprise of Mr. W. T. Stead, the Editor of Tue 
Review or Reviews, a poputar series of literary masterpieces 
is to be published at the price of one penny for each number, 
and the first forty-eight numbers will be called 

Tue Penny Poets. 

The object is “to produce within the compass of about one 
hundred clearly-printed pages the cream of the literature of 
the world. It is impossible to publish all the poems, say, of 
Shakespeare, of Byron, and of Wordsworth fora penny. But 
‘it will not be impossible to produce for one penny the best 
poetry of any poet, or as much of it—with the exception of 
Shakespeare, to whom four numbers will be devoted—as even 
the most diligent student has committed to memory.” 

The first. number of the series will be ready on June Ist, 
and will consist of the 


. “Lays or Ancient Rome,” by Lord Macaulay. 


The second of the series will be devoted to Sir Walter Scott. 
Zt will contain“ Marmion” in full, with extracts froin “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and other poems. The third will 
be the best work of James Russell Lowell, the American poet, 
and the fourth will contain “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ” in 
full, and extracts from other poems of Lord Byron. e 


To EncovuraGe ScHouars IN ELEMENTARY ScHoots TO REap 
“ Tuz Penny Poets.” 

With a view to encourage scholars in the standards of 
Elementary Schools in Northumberland to buy and study “ The 
Penny Poets,” Earl Grey is prepared to award prizes for the 
best essay to be written on a subject to be announced with the 
publication of each poet. 

PRIZES. 

The prizes will be :—(1) district prizes; (2) county prizes. 

(1) The number of prizes awarded in each district (see list 
under conditions) will depend upon the number of essays sent 
in; one prize being awarded if ten essays (and not less than 
six) are received from a district ; two for twenty essays, three 
for thirty, and so on. 

(2) The county prize will be awarded for the best essay 
among the district prize essays. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. The County of Northumberland is divided for the pur- 
poses of the Competition into eight districts, comprising the 
different Unions as follows :—(a) Alnwick; (6) Berwick; (c) 
Belford, Glendale, and Rothbury; (d) Morpeth; (e) Castle 
Ward and Benwell; (f/f) Hexham; (g) Haltwhistle and 
Bellingham ; (h) Tynemouth. 

2. Each competitor (boy or girl) must be in the standards of 
an Elementary School situated in one of the districts indicated. 

3. Essays must be written carefully on one side of the paper 
only, leaving a margin at the left hand side. 

4. Each Essvy sent in must be accompanied by a * Form of 
Entry,” duly filled in and certified. One form of entry will be 
sent with each number of “The Penny Poets.” 

5. The Essays must be sent, postage paid, addressed “ Master 
Pieces,’ Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, not later than June 15th. 


COMPETITION NO. 1. 

Scholars may select one of the following subjects for the 
Kssay on the “Lays of Ancient Rome ”:—(1) A description 
of the poem you like best in the volume, and the reasons why 
you like it. (2) A prose account of the ballad “ Horatius.” 

Earl Grey ventures to hope that school managers and 
teachers will assist him in this attempt to introduce the 
masterpieces of our literature to the elder scholars in North- 
umbrian schools. 

A specimen copy of “The Penny Poets” will be sent on appli- 
cation, post free, to any elementary School in Northumberland, 
and further supplies, carriage paid, on receipt of stamps or 
Postal orders, to cover the actual cost, at the rate of 1d. each, 
of the number required. 

All communications to be addressed to “ Master Picces,” 
Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

There is much that can be done in forwarding the 
circulation of these poems, by way of bringing their 
existence before the attention of friends, workmen and 
neighbours. I shall be glad to hear from any reader 
who is disposed to help in this way. Where it does not 
interfere with the regular trade, I shall be glad to 
employ lady canvassers who are competent to book orders. 

The portraits on page 562 are reduced from the 
tinted plates which will be issued at the end of the 
month as Part I. of “The Monthly Album of Famous 
Poets,” with which will be given away the bound volume 
of the four parts containing their masterpieces. 

To encourage the formation of a library of poetry in 
every home I am preparing neat library box-shelves with 
the title “ Poets’ Corner.” Each box is made to hold 
forty-eight numbers, which would then have recognised 
abiding place in a Poets’ Corner of their own, instead of 
being littered all over the house. 

The weekly edition of “ The Penny Poets ” (forty-eight 
numbers) will be sent anywhere, post free for 6s.; the 
monthly “ Our Poets’ Corner” and bound volume for 15s. 
per annum if in the United Kingdom, or 16s. if sent 
abroad. 
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WANTED: A SHERLOCK HOLMES 


WANTED: A SHERLOCK HOLMES! 
Tue Discovery oF ANOTHER CLUE. 

HOSE who read the announcement under the above 
heading last month will remember that one of the 
clues to the discovery of the real criminal was a 

miniature portrait of the man Evans, who was the chief 
of the conspirators for whose crime Dr. Bynoe is now in 
Portland. I am delighted to be able to state that, as the 
direct result of the publication of the article in the 
Review, I have now succeeded in securing a good 
reproduction of the portrait of the 
wanted man, and print ith ere- 
with. 

Thanks also to the publicity which 
I was able to give to the case last 
month, I have now come into com- 
munication with one of the trio of 
conspirators who thrust the confes- 
sion into Dr. Bynoe’s hand after he 
was sentenced. His writing is singu- 
larly like that of Dr. Bynoe’s. As 
Dr. Bynoe is safely locked up in 
Portland Gaol, no one can accuse him 
of forging the letter dated May 26th, 
which reached me with the London 
postmarks of May 29th and 31st. Be- 





“ EVANS,” 
ALIAS “KIRK” — 
PORTRAIT OF THE yond the postmarks,and the hand- 


MISSING FORGER. writing, there is no clue to the 
present whereabouts of my penitent 
correspondent. His letter bears in- 
ternal evidence as to its authenticity, 
of which take this curious point. In the article 
published last month, it was stated that in the con- 
fession signed “E. Oliver,” the writer admitted having 
picked the pocket of James A. Kirk at an hotel. The 
hotel was not named ; but by independent inquiry I hal 
succeeded in locating it as the “ Horseshoe,” in Tottenham 
Court Road, and had taken the statement of a marker 
who remembers perfectly the incident of Mr. Kirk’s 
intoxication. In the letter of May 26, now received from 
E. Oliver, he directs me to go to the “ Horseshoe” and 
ask for one of two markers who witnessed the occurrence. 
One of these, whose Christian name he gives, was the 
marker whose statement I had already taken. It is also 
a curious indication of the authenticity of this letter 
that the writer, while pitying Dr. Bynoe, thinks 
he brought it all upon himself—and why? Because 
he would not part with the railway certificates 
which were found in his pocket at his arrest. “If only 
he had handed over the certificate to me,” says this 
Oliver, “he would have been all right.” Yes; but Miss 
Potts would have lost her money. That, however, does 
not appear to trouble this worthy. “We thought,” he 
says, “that we were only taking the money of two 
boozers who had more than they knew what to do with.” 
This is very interesting, and whets the appetite for 
more. Will my correspondent add to our indebtedness 
by throwing light upon the question at present 
shrouded in mystery? How did they contrive 
—whether by aid of a chum in the Constitu- 
tional Club or otherwise—to succeed in possessing 
themselves of all Mr. Kirk’s letters? Mr. Kirk was not 
conscious of having lost any of his correspondence. He 
was receiving letters, he declares, all the time the letters 
from 1, Endsleigh Gardens were being purloined by 
Oliver Evans and his chum. How did the conspirators 
contrive to possess themselves of the Endsleigh Gardens 


(Suppose to be in 
South Africa.) 
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letters while leaving Mr. Kirk the rest of his corre- 
spondence ? 

This isa difficulty which Mr. “ E. Oliver” can clear up. 
There are other points in which I should be glad if he 
could give me information that would be useful. He has 
me at a disadvantage at present.’ He can communicate with 
me. I cannot communicate with him. It would facili- 
tate things—if he should shrink from a personal inter- 
view—if he would suggest some means whereby I 
could write to him. Failing other means of communica- 
tion I would ask him to read the pamphlet which was 
published a few days since, and to write me as fully as he 
can upon the points upon which further information is 
wanted. Fer instance (1.) Who was the chum at the 
Constitutional Club? (2.) How did this chum possess 
himself of the letters sent from Endsleigh Gardens to Kirk, 
and no others? (3.) Were you personally acquainted with 
Dr. Bynoe? (4.) What scrape (with women) was it that 
led Evans to leave the country ? 

I may add that my correspondent says that he knows 
nothing about the writ which Dr. Bynoe says was served 
upon him as a cover for the confession. He says all he 
knows is that he saw some one advance to speak to Dr. 
Bynoe, that he thrust the letter which he had addressed to 
Mr. Crook into Bynoe’s hands, and then bolted. In that 
case the person who served the writ must have known 
nothing of the other communication thrust into Bynoe’s 
hands by “ E. Oliver.” 


A MODERN MAID IN MODERN BABYLON. 


Tuer announcement of the forthcoming publication of 
this “ Page torn from the Book of Life” has led to many 
inquiries from many quarters. I hope to be able to 
publish the book on or about July 6, exactly ten years 
after the publication of “ The Maiden Tribute.” I am at 
present concluding arrangements for the translation of 
the book into French, German, Dutch, Swedish, Polish 
and Italian. I shall be glad to receive proposals for 
translating and publishing “A Modern Maid” into 
Spanish, Magyar and Russian. The problem of the 
struggle for existence on the part of the modern girl in 
the midst of the conditions of modern existence is not 
local but universal. It would facilitate arrangements for 
translation if applicants would state whether they are in 
a position to publish the book after its translation, in 
what shape, and what terms they propose as an acknow- 
ledgment of the rights of the author. 


An Automatie Fog Signal. 


Mr. GEorGE Winpe, Railway Terrace, Brighouse, 
Yorks, who is better known as an astrologer than as an 
inventor, has hit upon an invention which relates to a 
new construction and arrangement of apparatus for auto- 
matically placing detonators or fog signals upon railway 
lines. A suitable form of lever is placed near the railway 
line which lever is slightly depressed by the wheel of the 
engine, and this lever is connected with a clutch motion 
or clutch wheel, which by means of bevel wheels actuates 
two endless chains carrying fog signals or detonators. 
The chains in their intermittent movements place fog 
signals upon the line to be exploded by the pressure of 
the engine wheel passing over it. By a very simple 
arrangement, the depressing bar, after being actuated by 
the first wheel of the engine, is held down until the 
whole of the train has passed. After being inspected the 
other week by eight engineers of the principal railways 
it is to be put down near Leeds. 
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JHE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 





AM glad to be able to report continued progress in 
the Review or Revitws Circulating Library. It is 
onlytwo months since I proposed starting the Library 

with an equipment of twelve boxes. I have to report 
that I have already received orders for fifty boxes. To 
judge from the inquiries now on hand, and the natural 
tendency of such institutions as this to grow like a snow- 
ball, what seemed at the time the very sanguine estimate 
of Mr. Greenwood that we might have a hundred boxes 
in circulation at the end of the year, is likely-to be much 
exceeded. To have secured fifty boxes in two months, 
or rather in six weeks—for we go to press on the first, 
although we do not publish until the fifteenth—would 
indicate that: it is more likely that we shall have two 
hundred boxes in circulation at the end of the year than 
one hundred, The following is the list of subscribing 
centres arranged according to counties :— 

BerksHirE— Windsor. 

BuckiyaHamM—Fenny Stratford. 

CUMBERLAND—St. Bees. 

Dersy—Ripley. 

Devox—Crediton, High Brixton. 

G Lovcesten—Kingswood and Newent, 

Hants—East Cowes. 

Hertrorp—Baldock. 

Kent—Sidceup. 

Lrycorn—Tugham. 

Mippiesex—Bentley Heath, Earl’s Court, Soho. 

NorrotkK—Long Sutton. 

NortuumBerLanp—Acklington, Cornhill-on-T weed, Howick, 

Long Houghton, Whitley. 

NorrincHam—Cropwell Butler. 

Suropsutre—Hadley. 

Surrey—Camberley, Chilworth. 

Svssex—Littlehampton. 

WestTMoRELAND—Appleby. 

Worcester—Redditch. 

YorksutrE—Darncll, Heckmondwike, Hollow Meadows. 

Wares—Cardiff, Gorseinon, Mold, Llanidloes, Pontypridd, 

Rhydlewis. 

Scortanp—Wigtownshire, Port William. 

IrnELAND—County Cork, Kanturk (4 boxes). County Kerry, 

Killorghin. County Wexford, New Ross. 

IsLe or Man—Dalby, Port St. Mary. 

CoLontAL—Mashonaland (four boxes). 

ForEIGN—Formosa. 

A circular explaining the working of the scheme has 
been sent to every parish council in the country. 
I have been in correspondence with several councils 
which have at present under their serious consideration 
the adoption of the Free Libraries Act, which would 
enable them to subscribe for the boxes. Up to the 
moment of going to press no parish council has made up 
its mind to become a subscriber, neither have any boards 
of guardians, although the boxes would be very useful 
for their officials, if not for their paupers. Of the 
subscribing centres, some are inanaged by newsagents, 
some by private individuals; while others are in connec- 
tion with places of worship, literary societies, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
schools, clubs, and institutes. 

The Presbyterian Church in Rotterdam has intimated 
a desire to subscribe, an example which might, perhaps, 
be followed with advantage by other English churches 
abroal, I had inquiries from four centres in Belgium. 
The proposed arrangement for establishing a branch of 
the Library in Germany is at present in abeyance. From 
the British Colonies I have received inquiries from Ber- 





muda and Manitoba; but, as yet, the four boxes ordere:| 
by the British South African Company from Mashona- 
land are the only boxes definitely ordered from colonia] 
centres. I received a despairing appeal from Manitoba, 
to which I replied as T should reply to any other distant 
centre wishing to work the Library economically at a great 
distance from London, that it is almost indispensabl 
that there should be a circuit of twelve subseribine 
centres, Which would pass on the boxes from one to the 
other, so as to obviate the necessity of returning 
the boxes to London. Thereby a great saving in earriac 
would be effected, It is probable that in the colonies a 
set of six centres would be ‘sufficient, the boxes being 
kept only for six months, instead of three. All that 
would be necessary would be to have a responsible 
person who would see to the proper exchange of the 
boxes. 

Our subscriber in Formosa is a member of the National 
Social Union, the first member who has paid up a sub- 
scription of a penny a’ meal for a year. Believing the 
contribution to the N.S.U. from Formosa should be 
devoted as far as possible to the objects of the Union in 
Formosa, I have defrayed from his contribution the sub- 
scription for a box, which I am despatching to Formosa 
in the hope that we may have a branch of the Circulating 
Library in the island as soon as possible after it comes 
into the hands of its conquerors. <A great deal might be 
done in this way along the line of steamship routes, if 
boxes were established for the use of the English- 
speaking public carrying on business at the various 
ports of call. I invite communications from those who 
are willing to organise a centre in such places. Similar 
arrangements might be made in the Mediterrancan ports. 

It is interesting to know that a system of travelling 
libraries, worked practically on the same lines as our 
own, has long been in active operation in New York 
State. There the scheme is worked in connection with the 
State Library system. The subscription is a nominal 
fee of twenty shillings a year. The catalogue of the 
New York State Travelling Library is very neatly got up, 
with a brief description of each of the books. 

Dr, Paton, of the Nottingham Congregational Institute, 
has suggested that if I would add ten books of a more 
distinctively religious character to the boxes he would 
strongly recommend their adoption by the village 
churches. I need not say that I very cordially welcome 
the suggestion, and. shall be glad to hear from ministers 
and deacons on the subject. Negotiations are in progress 
with at least one Sunday School Union, which proposes 
to take six of the cheaper boxes, which are changed every 
six months, and organise the district as a local centre. 
By this means the boxes would never come back to 
London until the end of the three years. This would 
effect a saving on the six boxes of £12 in the three years. 

From the North of Scotland I have received an inquiry 
from the wife of a Presbyterian minister as to whether 
or not we could arrange to supply boxes solely in the 
winter months, In the summer the agricultural popu- 
lation is busy in the fields from morning till night. It 
is in the winter that the Scotch labourer and shepherd 
does his reading. Recognising this need I am quite 
willing to supply books on these terms. Details can be 
had on application. 

For the greater convenience of working the Library I 
have taken premises in Temple House, where the business 
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of the Library is transacted. So far I am glad to say I 
have received no complaints from any of the centres to 
which the books have been sent. On the other hand, I 
have received many cordial letters expressing satisfaction 
of those who make themselves responsible for the cireu- 
lation of the books. I am always glad to hear from the 
manager of any local centre who has suggestions to make 
as to the kind of books they wish either to exclude or to 
include. ‘he area within which alterations of this kind 
ean be made is:small, but, so far as it is possible, I am 
only too anxious to meet the wishes of subscribers. 

Several articles have appeared in the Press cordially 
approving of the scheme, and one of the good results 
which have followed from the starting of this Library is 
that it has awakened other libraries to more active 
exercise. There is plenty of room for all, and the last 
thing I desire is to enter into competition with any 
existing agency. The //ospital in the course of an article 
entitled “Literature for the Million,” warmly approves 
of the scheme and says :— 

We have free education; what have we done with it? We 
have insisted that every boy and girl shall learn to read, but what 
have we done to satisfy the appetite for reading thus created ? 
The intellect craves for something new. What is offered 
The newspaper and the penny novelette. Our milliners 
and ’prentices, however intellectual in their tastes, cannot 
afford to buy the masterpieces of literature, and, if they read 
at all, are compelled to read that which is at best ephemeral, 
and often worthless. We have now our free libraries in most 
towns, but what of the country districts where, more than in 
any city, books are necded to keep the brain from stagnating ? 

Therefore we welcome the plan suggested by Mr. Stead in 
the Review or Revirws. Mr. Stead’s intention is to supply 
not the well-t»-do but tue poor with reading matter. Doubt- 
less, however, there are many not reckoned among those con- 
ventionally styled the working classés to whom this chance of 
seeing books of value will be no slight boon. Whieh of us is 
rich enough to buy all the books we want! And, indeed, only 
the rash man or the millionaire buys books from the recom- 
mendation of the catalogue; we read many books, only a few 
of which we ultimately desire to possess, and the library bex 
would be the mans of putting us on the track of what we 
really want 

Think what it means. As Mr. Stead says in his advertise- 
ment, “any group of thirty persons can, by paying a penny a 
week each, or a s!:illing a quarter, obtain on loan every quarter 
a fresh supply of forty-five of the best books in the world, 
costing £10.” Ten pounds’ worth of thought, fact, and fancy 
for four shillings! Though we may be far from rich, there 
sve few of us who cannot spare four shillings a year for any- 
thing we greatly wish. After this let no one complain that 
his poverty or his remoteness from the centres of the world’s 
life prevents his reading good books. 

Das Migazin fiir Litteratur calls attention’ to the 
Library in its issue of May 
“ Fliegende Leihbibliotheken fiir die Landbevélkerung.” 
The editor of the Wayazin fiir Litteratur thinks that in 
addition to the public benefits accruing from the 
Circulating Library it will be a good business for me. 
That remains to be seen. Other things are certain. 
This is contingent and speculative, and even if the 
Library should be run at a slight loss it is well worth 
the money. 


7+ 2 
is 


WHY NOT POOL PRIVATE LIBRARIES ? 
A SUGGESTION FoR Country Districts. 

THERE is a capital suggestion male in the Nineteenth 
Century by Mr. G. 5. Layard, who, recalling the fact that 
there was no public lending library in London until 1840, 
asks whether the time has not come for establishing 
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{th, under the title of 
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public libraries in every rural district. This, he says, 
could be done if persons who alrea ly Possess libraries of 
books would pool their books so that the treaszres of 
each might be at the disp sal of Hie does not propose 
that private libraries should be discontinued; on the 
contrary, they should remein exactly as they are; but 
instead of the books being used only by their owners, 
they would be available for the federation ef co-opera- 
following is Mr. 


tive lenders. The Layard’s proposal 
as to the way of carrying out the suggestion :— 

In the first instance, we must get together as strong a 
c mnmittee as possibli of the « library owners of the district, 





having already sounded and discovered them to be alive to 
their neighbourly obligations 

At the it must be made clear to 
recognise the absolut ; ting privacy ¢ 
as of property, and that we have el: 
method by which personal contact between lender ane 
is wholly obviated, unless acquainta 
is mutually desired. 

This insulator will be the 
go-between from lender to 
lender. 

The office of librarian wil 


ontset them 
necessity of respee 
safeguarding 
yorrower 
neeship already exists ox 
honorary librarian or official 
and borrower to 


borrower from 


l require some one who is tactful, 


businesslike, and resourceful, and, Lam inclined to think, will 
be best filled by som capabl la ly Two check-pooks would 
be required, one as between the owner and the librarian, and 
another as between the librarian and the rrower. Fines for 
non-observanece of rules I would strictly enforee from the 


very outsct, with unhesitating refusal of further loans until 
payment. 

Our librarians (let us presuppose a lady) haying been fixed 
upon, it will be her first duty to set to work to compile a 
general catalogue, and it must be borne in mind that this is 
the most important part of the whole matter. 

The system would then work in this way. Mr. A, 
wants to read a book which is in the library of Mr. B. 
He fills in a prescribed form, setting forth the book he 
wants, and gives it to the librarian. The latter obtains 
the book of Mr. A., and produces it at a certain place, 
whieh may either be his house or some parish room 
lent for the purpose. Mr. B. returns the book in the 
same way, if this system is carried out generally. Mr. 
Layard thus dwells upon some of the advantages which 
would follow from the adoption of his scheme :— 


I look forward to a time when eur commonwealth of 
libraries will be so fully recognised that it will only require a 
letter of recommendation from one local librarian to another 
to throw our federated librarics open to a traveller wherever 

member of a recognised 


he goes, ju-t in the same way as 
admitted temporarily to 


London club is, as a matter of course, 
the privileges of one in the country 

Let us then recognise a wider freemasonry of letters. Let 
us throw open, under wise restrictions. our libraries to our les 
fortunate neighbours. We have nothing to do but to organise 
forces already to our band. Our funds need to te of the must 
modest description, secing that we have no dividend, no rent 
to pay, no stock to buy. All our expenses are those of adminis- 
tration. 

Details must be filled in aveording to looal exigencies. We 
should run to too great a length were we to diseuss the amount 
of subseriptions, whether per annum or per volume, methods of 
transporting books from house to house, eligibility for member- 
ship, the composition of library committee, anda doz-n other 
minor matters These will vary in every community. 1 
main question is, are we prepared to show that we are 
honestly hoping for the federation of the world by lifting our 
little finger to help it on? Are we content to do “dog in the 
manger” still, or to hail our neighbour— 





Come, go with us, we'll guile thee to our house, 
And show thee the rich treasure we have got, 


Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy dispose! 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

Tn the New Review Mr. Rudyard Kipling contributes a 
wonderful poem, entitled ‘‘ The Song of the Banjo,” which 
is the most remarkable verse that is to be found in any 
of the magazines this month—which is not saying much 
—and if itis not Mr. Kipling’s best, it is equal to his 
best. It contains eight stanzas, of which, I hope, I may 
be permitted to quote two :— 

In the silence of the camp before the fight, 

When it’s good to make your will and say your prayer, 
You can hear my strumpty-tumpty overnight 
Explaining ten to one was always fair. 

I'm the prophet of the Utterly Absurd, 
Of the Patently Impossible and Vain. 

And when the Thing that Couldn’t has occurred, 
Give me time to change my leg and go again. 

With my “ Tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tum-pa tump !” 

In the desert where the dung-fed camp-smoke curled 

There was never voice before us till I led our lonely chorus, 

I—the war-drum of the English round the world ! 


Let the organ moan her sorrow to the roof— 
I have told the naked stars the grief of man. 
Let the trumpets snare the foeman to the proof— 
I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran. 
My bray ye may not alter nor mistake 
When I stand to jeer the fatted Soul of Things, 
But the Song of Lost Endeavour that I make, 
Is it hidden in the twanging of the strings ? 
With my “ Ta ra-rara-rara-ra-ra-rrrp !” 
[Is it naught to you that hear and pass me by 2] 
But the word—the-word is mine, when the order 
moves the line 
And the lean, locked ranks go roaring down to dice. 





Seribner publishes Colonel John Hay’s sonnet on 
Sorrento :— 
The mirthful gods who ruled o’er Greater Greece 
Created this fair land in some high mood 
Of frolic joy; the smiling heavens brood 
Over a scene soft-whelmed in jocund peace. 
Gay clamors, odorous breathings never cease 
From basking crag, lime-grove and olive wood ; 
Swart fishers sing from out the sparkling flood 
Where once the sirens sang in luring ease. 
The curved beach swarms with brown-skinned boys and girls 
Dancing the tarantella on the sands, 
Their limbs alive with music’s jollity ; 
And ever, where the warm wave leaps and swirls 
With glad embrace clasping the bowery lands— 
Breaks the tumultuous laughter of the sea. 





In the Sunday at Home, Mr. F. Langbridge contributes 
a couple of pages of verse full of a certain quaint sugges- 
tiveness and beauty. Take, for instance, the following 
two couplets :— 
If some old doctrine of thy youth 
Thou mayst no more repeat, 
Gaze not as tho’ God's very truth 
Lay shatter’d at thy feet. 
What tho’ the broken moonbeam spill 
It’s silver o’er the tide, 
See thro’ the clouds how sure and still 
The fair round moon doth ride! 
Art in the dark? still God is there: 
Nor needst thou light to pray: 
Good angels find the poor blind prayer, 
And lead a nearer way. 
Pray and be calm: why shouldst thou doubt 
Tho’ night be on thine eyes ? 
When God doth put his street-lamps out 
The sun is nigh to rise. 


-Vogel, the librarian. The 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Etta WHEELER WILcox contributes to the Century this 
quatrain of “The World’s Need ” :— 
So many gods, so many creeds— 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 





Dr. Henry VAN Dykg, in Scribner, has a very sweet and 
touching poem entitled “The Edge of Claremont Hill.” 
It is a simple story of a child’s grave on the elge of 
Claremont Hil! :— 
bea” a glimpse of the grace that helps us all to bear life’s 

ill; 

A touch of the vital breath 
That keeps the world from death; 

A flower that never fades, on the edge of Claremont Hill. 
For just where the road swings round, 
In a narrow strip of ground, 

Where a group of forest trees are lingering fondly still, 
There’s a grave of the olden time.  * ™ 


The marble is pure and white, 
And even in this dim light, 

You may read the simple words that are written there if you 
You may hear a father tell {will ; 
Of the child he loved so well, 

A hundred years ago, on the edge of Claremont Hill. 


The tide of the city has rolled 
Across that bower of old, 
And blotted out the beds of the rose and the daffodil ; 
But the little playmate sleeps, 
And the shrine of love still keeps 
Its record of happy days, on the edge of Claremont Hill. 


And after all, my friend, 
When the tale of our years shall end, 
Be it long or short, or lowly or great, as God may will, 
What better praise could we hear, 
Than this of the child so dear: 
You have made my life more sweet, on the edge of Claremont. 
Hill ? 


The Peters Musie Library. 


Tue first Year-book (1894) of the Peters Music 
Lending Library at Leipzig has just been issued by Emil 
library was opened ir 
January, 1894, and at the end of the year there were, 
according to the report, 10,000 volumes for circulation. 
During the year 4,904 persons visited the library. The 
reading-room was open 273 days, and was visited on an 
average by 18 persons per day. Herr Vogel has compiled 
a bibliography of works on music published during the 
year, practically only German, and a list of music libraries 
in Europe. The volume also contains ten unpublished 
letters by Schubert. 


_ The Engineering Magazine. 


Tus magazine, which is as good as usual, brings the 
modern science of electric heating up to date, explains 
the meaning of the recent United States patent decision, 
sets forth practical problems now under consideration 
affecting economic and railway operations as to parks. 
park ways, and pleasure grounds, and the illumination of 
streets by electricity. Another article protests against 
the proposal to license architects, while Mr. Crowell 
describes how Holland was made, in a paper which is: 
very copiously illustrated with maps, diagrams, and. 
pictures. The paper on “The Great Steamers of Long 


Island” contains many interesting illustrations, 
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THE BOOK OF JHE MONTH. 





GETTING BETTER OR WORSE ?—THE CRIMINAL STATISTICS FOR 1893. 


HE Book of the Month this month is neither a novel 
nor a volume of travel: it isa publication issued by 
the Home Office in imperial quarto—huge, unwieldy, 

and crammed full of facts and figures. Nevertheless it is a 
volume full of interest and of suggestion. It cannot be 
vecommended as pleasant reading for a leisure hour, but 
it is one of those documents to which the social reformer, 
the moralist and the statesman will do well to devote 
many an anxious hour. For as we test the chain by 
the strength of its weakest link,so by the statistics of 
vice and crime we are able to form an approximate idea 
as to the direction in which the nation is moving, whether 
progressing upwards or retrogressing downwards. 

This blue book is the first intelligible document that 
has been issued on the subject by the Home Office, and 
the first impression which it produces is that there is 
nothing so deceitful as statistics, nothing so misleading 
as official reports, and nothing so hopelessly bewildering 
as the tables which heretofore have been palmed off upon 
the British public. Itis to be hoped that they have altered 
all this now, and that in future our judicial statistics will 
be constructed on some intelligible plan. Whatever may 
be the future, there is no doubt as to what has been the 
case in the past. The official returns have been in the 
most delightful state of muddlement that could possibly 
be imagined. To begin with, the English judicial 
statistics have been compiled from returns made up 
for four different dates, for each of the depart- 
ments, it seems, had a year of its own. The police 
year for the reformatory and industrial schools did not 
end on December 31st, but on September 29th. The 
criminal lunatics ended their year on October 31st, the 
magistrates and coroners made up their year on September 
31st, but in the local and convict prisons the year ended 
on March 31st. So we had four distinct administrative 
years, ending respectively on September 29th, October 
31st, December 81st, and March 31st. It can be 
imagined how difficult it was to construct comparative 
tables out of returns which all began and ended on 
different dates. In this, England, although the pre- 
dominant partner, is far behind her junior partners in the 
rationality of her statistical arrangements. The Depart- 
mental Committee, upon whose report the new statistical 
return is drawn up, says :— 

The Judicial Statistics for Scotland and Ireland, and the 
statistics of all other civilised countries with regard to which 
we had any information, are made up for the calendar year 
ending 31st December. We have therefore had no hesitation 
in recommending that all the tables in the English Judicial 
Statistics should be made for the ordinary calendar year. 

This, however, is not the only cause of the confusion 
which vitiated the value of the old judicial statistics. 
The committee pass in review the various shortcomings 
of the old system, and then make the following general 
recommendation concerning comparative tables :— 

(1) They should extend over at least ten years, in many 
eases over twenty years. (2) Where figures are given for 
groups of three, five, or ten years, the annual averane, not the 
total, for the period should be shown. (3) Not only absolute 
fizures but the proportion to population should be given, and 
the population proportion should, as in the tables of all other 
countries, be the number per 100,000 inhabitants. 

Another recommendation which they make is that 


these statistics should be illustrated by maps and 
diagrams. Considering how much can be shown by maps 
and how easy it is to construct a diagram which will 
be obvious to the least instructed; it is not creditable to 
our English common sense that we should have been 
outstripped in this respect by all the foreign countries :— 

The maps given in the French “Compte Générale” of 1882 
give a far clearer view of the geographical distribution of 
crime than any tables could do. Very excellent maps are 
also given in the Italian Statistics for 1889, but the French 
are to be preferred as models of clearness. 

The Departmental Committee, which seems to have 
done its work with thoroughness and drawn up its con- 
clusions with lucidity, congratulate themselves, not 
without reason, upon the fact. They say :— 

Unlike most committees, we are enabled to present, along 
with our final report, the result of our recommendations already 
carried out in a definite shape. Appended to this report will 
be found a number of comparative tables, and the whole of the 
annual tables for the year 1893 in the forms which we have 
drafted, and prepared in exact accordance with the recommen- 
dations contained in this report. 


Notwithstanding this excellent result of their delibera- 
tions, I fear that a very small proportion of the forty 
millions of our population will ever have the opportunity 
of inspecting this imperial quarto with its elaborate 
maps and diagrams. Therefore—with what I hope the 
Home Office editors will regard as a_ permissible 
infringement of their copyright—I take the liberty of 
reproducing their maps, showing the geographical 
distribution of crime and drunkenness, together with 
diagrams illustrating the rise and fall of crimes and 
suicides; although, alas! in the latter case, it is all rise 
and no fall, for suicides alone among the incidents 
recorded in this volume show a steady continuous 
increase. 

IT. 


Taking the book as a whole, what is its answer to the 
questions which rise at once to our lips? Are we im- 
proving or otherwise? Huve we more crime or less 
crime in proportion to our population? As the result 
of all our education, Church Extension movements, mis- 
sioning, Salvation Armying, and the like, have we 
been able to make any appreciable diminution in the 
number of crimes committed? We ask these questions, 
much as passengers on board a vessel which has sprang a 
leak crowd round the officer who takes soundings from 
time to time to ascertain whether the pumps are gain- 
ing on the water or the water on the pumps. 

The answer of the judicial statistics is, that slowly and 
steadily the pumps are gaining on the water, but that 
there has been nothing like the diminution of crime which 
superficial observers have been led to infer from the 
half-empty condition of our prisons. A French critic 
recently commenting, with envious admiration, on the 
progress towards the extinction of crime which had 
been made in England, as evidenced by the prison 
statistics, said that in the last ten years there had been 
such a decrease in crime in England that we were encum- 
bered with empty prisons, and those which were occupied 
were not more than half full. The actual decrease in 
the average prison population has fallen from 27,140 
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in 1883 to 18,233 in 1898, a fall of 33 per cent. in ten 
years. If this ratio of decrease were kept up, the year 
1923 would see us with no prisoners at all. Hence 
the natural optimism of many commentators who, with 
the evidence of these facts before them, could not resist 
the conclusion that we were really making strides towards 
the millennium, Alas for the vanity of ail mortal things, 
especially if those things are based upon statistical 
returns! The compiler of this volume of judicial 
statistics points out that while the diminution of the 
prison population is an undoubted fact, it is due to a 
much greater extent to the greater leniency in inflicting 
punishment than to any widespread improvement on the 
part of the criminal classes. In fact, they report that, 
while the total of the prison population is rapidly 
diminishing, the number of crimes reported to the police 
has actually increased. Judges, from whatever cause, 
seem to have at last wakened to the fact that there is 
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The question immediately occurs to the mind whether 


this increased leniency is working well or ill. On 
this subject the Report gives a very uncertain 
sound. It refers to tne case of Liverpool, where Mr. 


Hopwood, the Recorder, has courageously given expression 
to his opinions by passing minimum sentences upon 
all brought before him. The Report gives a statistical 
table of the result, which it summarises as follows :— 

It will be seen that since 1884 the number of persons tried 
at Quarter Sessions has diminished to less than half, but that 
the number of persons tried at Assizes has slightly increased, 
the number tried summarily for indictable offences has more 
than doubled, and the number prosecuted for frequenting 
public places with intent to commit felony has risen from 52 
to 849. It should be added that during this period the 
population of Liverpool is estimated to have decreased from 
560,753 to 510,514. 


If prison statistics fail to give us a reliable estimate of 
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Crime committe 
(all indictable offences,) 


something brutalising in the excessive sentences which 
some of their number deal out indiscriminately. Nor is 
that the only cause of the change :— 


Prisoners formerly sent to quarter sessions for trial and 
sentenced to twelve months or upwards, are now often dealt 
with at petty sessions and sentenced to three or six months ; 
and if we look only at sentences of imprisonment, we disregard 
the eases formerly punished by imprisonment fora month or a 
week where the sentence is now only a fine or sureties. The 
effect of the changes in procedure which the Summary Juris- 
diction Act of 1879 introduced was to make punishment more 
certain and quicker, but less severe; and it is a very old 
doctrine that quickness and certainty in punishment is more 
efficacious for the repression of crime than severity of sentence. 


As a net result the Report says :— 


290 


Of a total decrease in prison population of 33-per cent. 
the decrease in the number of committals accounts for only 
35 per cent., and we may infer with some approach to 
accuracy that the diminution in the average length of 
sentences has been such during the ten years as to affect the 
prison population to the extent of 29°5 per cent. 


Persons apprehended 


the rise and fall of our national criminality, what then is 
the best gauge for measuring comparative crime? The 
writer of this Report rightly refuses to regard the number 
of convictions as affording any trustworthy data; for 
instance, the number of convictions under the Education 
Act has risen from 13,662 in 1874 to 50,285 in 1893. 
It would be absurd to treat this immense increase of 
convictions under the Education Act as an indication of 
increased criminality. What it shows is rather a 
quickening of the public conscience as to the duty of 
setting in motion the compulsory machinery of the Edu- 
cation Act for the purpose of educating the whole of the 
new generation. After discussing various suggested 
statistical tests, the Report says :— 

On the whole the best criterion of the amount of criminality 
is the total, not of crimes tried on indictment, but of /ndictable 
crimes. 

Accepting this as the test, the following is the con- 
clusion of the official reporter :— 

During the twenty years from 1874 to 1893, the number of 
crimes of violence against the person has diminished in a very 
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marked degree; and though “crimes against morality” have 
apparently increased, the increase is, in part at any rate, due 
to the creation of new offences by legislation ; that all classes 
of crimes against property show a diminution in the actual 
figures, and a marked diminution as compared with the 
population ; and, though in the case of larceny and kindred 
offences this diminution is complicated by changes of legal 
procedure, in the cases of crimes of violence and also in the 
case of offences against the currency where there has been no 
change of procedure, the diminution is very marked indeed ; 
and that the miscellaneous offences included in Class VL, 
with the exception of uttempts to commit suicide, have shown 
a considerable diminution. On the whole, therefore, there is 
good ground to think the deerease in crime, though not so 
great as it has often been represented, though by no means 
comparable for instance to the decrease in prison population, 
is nevertheless real and substantial. 


That is very good so far as it goes, but there are shades 
to this bright picture. The Report says :— 

Either the number of habitual criminals is increasing, or 
the means of identifying them on reconviction are improving. 

Another ugly feature in the statistics is the prevalence 
of criminality among the young :— 

Special attention should perhaps be given to the fact that 
nearly one-fourth of the persons convicted of larceny are 
children under 16; and that more than one-third of the 
cenvicted burglars are youths between 16 and 21. It would 
appear that from 16 to 2L the proportion is much higher 
than at any other age, and that the proportion declines 
steadily as life advances. It will be found that of 43,835 
persons convicted, 17,902, or 41 per cent., were under 21 years 
of age; and of 30.902 convicted of larceny, 14,064, or 45 per 
cent., were under that age. 

The following statistics of crime .among women are 
interesting :— 

Taking all indictable crimes, it will be found that 82 per 
cent. of the persons convicted are men, against 18 per cent. of 
women, The proportion of women convicted of drunkenness is 
considerably higher than of women convicted of crime—it 
amounts to 29 per cent. of the total convictions of drunkenness. 
Under the head of malicious damage (which means for the 
most part window-breaking) the prorortion of women is 20 per 
cent. But under the head of assault it is less than 12 per cent. ; 
under stealing growing fruit, vegetables, etc., 12 per cent. ; 
under begging and sleeping out, 9 per cent.; under misbe 
haviour by paupers, 11 per cent. Even for offences of cruelty 
to children tried summarily, the proportion of women is 
slightly less than that of men, 49 per cent. against 51. 529 men 
were arrested and convicted of offences against the game laws, 
but not one woman. In France, the proportion of women 
among persons accused of crimes of violence is 23 per cent., 
among persons accused of crimes against property only 11 or 
12 per cent. 

The report makes a pregnant observation on the increase 
of female criminality in mature life. It says:— 

The comparatively larger number of women who are crimi- 
nals in the later periods of life may be due to the fact that 
women are less influenced by punishment than men. Possibly, 
however, we should look for the explanation in the fact that 
some women, who, when younger, earn a livelihood by prosti- 
tution, are in later life driven to crime. 

The diagrams which I reproduce on a reduced scale 
tell their story plainly enough without any need for 
explanation. From the table showing the rise and fall 
of crime in the different months of the year, it will be 
seen, as might have been expected, that there is most 
house-breaking done during the winter months, while 
assaults upon women and girls are much more fre- 
quent in the summer time, when more people live in 
the open air, and the opportunities for such offences are 
more abundant. ‘These facts admit of an obvious expla- 
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nation. But why is it that more people commit suicide 
in the month of July than in any other month of the 
year? The ordinary continental idea is that there are 
more suicides in England during the month of November 
on account of the fogs, but the accompanying table will 
show that November is one of the least suicidal months 
of the year. In the table showing the offences against 
morals, it will benoted that the passing of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 185, which facilitated prosecution, 
and which brought a whole crowd of evildoers within 
the grasp of the law, was immediately followed by an 
increase in the number of crimes reported. This was 
in turn followed by a very satisfactory diminution of 
the number of offences, but they then' began to 
increase, until in 1893 they stood ata higher point than 
they had ever done before, although not in excess of the 
proportion of population which was shown in 1886, when 
for the first time the new law came into operation. 


III. 


The next questions which come up are—Which are the 
worst parts of the country ? and what is it that makes 
them the worst? Upon this the Report sheds a flood of 
light. The following interesting table of the crimes 
committed in 1893 shows the proportion of the offences 
committed per 109,000 of the population :--- 


Crimes ComMMITrED, 
| 
| Offences against the 
| | Person. 
Crimes | Offences Te 
Generally | against Crimes of | ein 
(All | Property | Violence vig 
Indictable | (Classes 11. | (Class 1. | S¢4t 
Offences). toV.). | except a 
| Offences \ “gen 
| Nos. 10 to Nos. 10 
} 0. to 20°. 








Metropolis - 84°09 78 
Mining Counties 211°52 4°20 
Manufacturing Towns 34s] 6°74 
Seaports 623° 98 20°08 
Pleasure Towns ; 94°14 5°84 
Agricultural Counties :— 
Eastern. 125°61 3°58 5°81 
South-western 172-05 p11 11 
Home Counties . IS7°31 4°88 7°38 
77°49 7°22 6°29 





Commenting upon this increase the Report says :— 

It will be seen at once that the seaports have a far 
higher average of crime than any other group. Their figures 
for crime generally, and for crimes against property, are 
more than double the average for England and Wales, while 
that for offences against the person is nearly three times the 
average. Under the head of assaults, drunkenness, stealing 
animals, fruit, ete., and Vagrancy Act offences, the figures are 
much worse than for any other group. Even in the matter 
of Education Act offences they are the worst. Only under the 
head of malicious damage they are easily outstripped by the 
mining counties, where the figure—l%6—is more than double 
that of the seaports, and about three times the average for 
England and Wales. The mining counties also stand very 
badly in the matter of drunkenness and crimes of violence, 
but as regards crime generally they are rather below the 
average. It would therefore appear that the very unfavour- 
able position occupied by Glamorgan and Monmouth in the 
maps of crime is to be attributed more to the presence in 
these counties of seaports like Cardiff, Swansea, and Newport, 
than to the mining character of the population. The agri- 
cultural counties have tigures much below the average under 
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MapN?1.— Crimes aGainst Property. 
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Map V°2. CRIMES OF VIOLENCE AGAINST THE PERSON. 
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MapN?3.— Crimes acainst Moracs. 
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Map .N® 4..— Drunkenness. 
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almost every head, except that the south-western group shows 
’ the worst average in the matter of crimes against morals. 
In this last respect the mining counties and the home 
counties also stand badly. . : 

It is very remarkable that pleasure resorts and manu- 
facturing towns should show such a very low average of 
offences against morals, while the south-western agri- 
cultural counties show double as many crimes under this 


head as the metropolis of London. The seaports, which | 


have an unenviable predominance of every description of 
crime, are nevertheless in this respect better than ‘the 
home counties, which, taking crimes generally, have only 
one-third the criminality of an average seaport. The 
Report contains maps showing the worst centres of crime 
in England. A comparison of these maps enables us tuo 
come at once to the conclusion that the worst place is not 
in England at all, but in Wales :— 

Glamorgan-and Monmouth are the most criminal counties 
in England and Wales. Along with London they form the 
eighth class, Glamorgan being slightly worse than London, and 
Monmouth much worse than either. In both Monmouth and 
Glamorgan the greater part of the population is concentrated 
in large towns and urban districts, and their case would seem 
to bear out the theory that a racé which is most innocent 
while it remains in an agricultural state becomes the most 
corrupt and criminal when concentrated in cities. It might 
seem that the mining and manufacturing districts’ are the 
most criminal, but the existence of large seaports is tlie most 
effective influence in increasing the returns of crime. 

If this is so in relation to all crimes, it is equally true 
in respect to crimes against morals :— 

Here again three Welsh counties, along with Westmorland, 
form the highest class, and Glamorgan is again in the lowest, 
but in England the distribution of this class of crime is 
entirely different from those discussed before. London and 
the mining counties are no longer low in the list; and 
Warwick, which had the worst place in the map of crimes of 
violence, now stands fairly well. The counties where this 
elass of crime appears to prevail most are in the agricultural 
districts; Berks, Hereford, Rutland, and Northampton are 
in the lowest class, and Hants, Wilts, Bucks, Hunts, and 
Middlesex are in the lowest but one. 


It is also interesting to note the evidence which the 
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maps afford of the hollowness of the popular fallacy that 
drunkenness and crime go hand in hand. The most 
drunken counties in England—Northumberland and 
Durham—are by no means the most criminal. Their 
drunkenness has much more to do with their latitude 
than with their criminality. 

Such in brief is the substance of this valuable official 
report upon “The Criminality of England and Wales.” 
It contains evidence which should lead to grave 
searchings of heart on the part of the authorities, 
ecclesiastical and civil, in the counties which occupy a 
bad pre-eminence in this series of shaded maps. In 
particular, I should like to suggest to the Marquis of 
Bute, whose castle stands in the very centre of the great 
seaport of Cardiff, which gives Glamorgan so bad a pre- 
eminence, that something should be done in this matter. 
The responsibility is certainly not one which any patriot 
can afford to blink. Here is the county of Glamorgan-— 
the blackest spot in the United Kingdom. Is anything 
to be done to whiten this black spot? Surely now that 
the county is, as it were, gibbeted and pilloried, and held 
up for lamentation before the eyes of the nation, public 
spirited men in the county, whether they be Catholic, 
Episcopalian or Nonconformist, would do well to seriously 
ask themselves whether something could not be done to 
wipe off this reproach. What ought to be done is not 
for us to dogmatise. That something ought to be done 
more than has been heretofore is obvious if the county is 
not to look like a hell-hole in the midst of its surrounding 
shires. It is indeed a question whether Parliament, or 
the Home Office, or indeed for the matter of that the Houses 
of Convocation, or any of the great religious bodies of the 
country, might not do well tomake aspecial inquest in order 
to find out how it is that the county of Glamorgan is the 
worst of all the countiesin theland. ‘here is no question 
of demanding that the millennium should be established 
instanter in that Welsh county. It is simply a question 
whether or not the social and religions agencies which 


have been efficient in making the West Riding of Yorkshire 


a whitish grey in the map could not be brought into 
operation with equally beneficial results in the county of 
Glamorgan. 


OUR MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 


——_—_—_—_—_ 


BEAR MR. SMURTHWAYT:—It has not been a 
very eventful month. There is no one book that 
every one is reading, although there are some half 
dozen that people are chattering about and which one is 
supposed to have seen. Of the few volumes that have 
been selling the best, here is my usual list :— 
The Master. By I. Zangwill. 6s. 
The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. 6s. 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. By Conan Doyle. 
3s. 6d. 
Peter Steele, the Cricketer. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
3s. 6d. 
Lord Ormont and His Aminta. By George Meredith. 6s. 
Studies in Theology: Lectures Delivered in Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. By Rev. James Deaney, D.D. 5s. 
The Clergy and the Catechism. By Spencer Jones, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 
Robert Louis Stevenson: an Elegy; and Other Poems 
Mainly Personal. By Richard Le Gallienne. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Zangwill’s “ The‘ Master” (Heinemann, 6s.) has, 
I think, rather disappointed those who founded extrava- 
gant hopes upon the plentiful merit shown in “ The 
Children of the Ghetto.” Truth is, they will have, for the 
present, to go on counting on the future. ‘‘ The Master” 
is too long for its matter. Each page is too diffuse; often 
whole chapters might have been spared with no loss to 
the progress of the story of Matthew Strang’s tempta- 
tion and rédemption. You will grant the quite extra- 
ordinary verisimilitude of the early Nova Scotian episodes 
—Mr. Zangwill has approached the success of Miss Mary 
Wilkins in suggesting the life and atmosphere of the 
New England village—but you will agree with me that we 
hear too muchof them. Hardly an incident is so essential 
to the young artist’s development but it could be omitted. 
And later, when he reaches London, the book almost 
becomes picaresque. Anxious to be perfectly realistic, to 
convey a true impression, Mr. Zangwill has overloaded 
his plot: nothing that he has observed or heard in 
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drawing-room or studio but has been made use of. 
And the pity is the greater for that the motive of the 
book and many of its chief scenes are entirely admirable. 
“The Master” has failed in realising its great ambition, 
but it remains a true, human book; and when Matthew 
Strang, thrusting temptation behind him, returns to his 
wife and his duty one thanks his creator for having the 
strength to be out of the fashion. I have said the book 
is human; of course, it is also witty. ‘“ We ought to 
judge a soul by the body it keeps,” and “To a woman 
love is a complete romance, to a man a collection of 
short stories,” are sentences which should make the 
reputation of any writer. That they are wrong is hardly 
important in this connection. 

The second book, “ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickenham” (Henry, 6s.), is the longest piece of fiction 
that “ John Oliver Hobbes” has given us, and is neither 
better nor ‘worse than I should have expected. Like its 
predecessors it has a hardness of quality; its plentiful 
criticism of life is essentially unsympathetic. But still, 
it.is worth reading. Mrs, Craigie is no journeywoman 
in fiction, but an artist. Puppets though they are, 
her characters convince and are never dull. Nor 
is her writing. If anything it is lacking in repose. 
Attempts at wit are scattered too lavishly. ‘ Most 
women are so inquisitive. They mistake curiosity 
for devotion to our interests,’ is perhaps the best 
of many successes. But I wonder why Lord Wicken- 
ham’s name should appear in the title. Mr. Meredith 
would seem to be the one English writer whom 
Mrs. Craigie has admired, and he, at least, was always 
aboveboard in the titles of his novels. And talking 
of Mr. Meredith it is interesting to see the one volume 
edition of his “Lord Ormont and his Aminta” (Chap- 
man, 6s.) figuring in the list. That it should have 
chosen this, “ The Master,” and a book by Mrs. Craigie, 
shows that in its taste for fiction the British public 


has rapidly improved. Ant five years ago Mr. 
Meredith was the exclusive property of quite a 


small circle! Dr. Coian Doyle’s “The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes” (Newnes, 3s. 6d.) achieves a new lease 
of life by reason of the fact that it has appeared in a 
cheaper edition ; while Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson’s “ Peter 
Stvele, the Cricketer” (Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.) isan eminently 
seasonable romance, dealing with village cricket and 
swell matches at Lord’s and the Oval, at each of which 
the manly, essentially English hero distinguishes himself 
in a manner that heroes nowadays have almost relin- 
quished, It is what readers who care for cricket will 
call a rattling story. It is not modern, and it is not 
neurotic; its love-story is quite old-fashioned. But I 
read it from first page to last with great interest, and 
when, in an early chapter, Peter achieved his century 
as the Oxford captain iu the ’Varsity match, I applauded 
with the crowd. 

Two volumes of religious interest have a place among 
“the books inost in demand.” Mr. Denney’s “ Studies in 
Theology ” (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) is made wp of 
lectures delivered in Chicago Theological Seminary, and, 
while disclaiming any idea of amounting to a system of 
theology, are eminently suggestive and valuable. Myr. 
Spencer Jones’s “ The Clergy and the Catechism ” (Skef- 
fington, 3s. 6d.) has a preface by Canon Body, and is an 
attempt to adapt the ‘ Methode de St. Sulpice,” as 
expounded by Mgr. Dupanloup, to the ways and wants of 
the English Church. 

Quite recently poetry has been somewhat of a drug. 
Mr. Le Gallienne's “ Robert Louis Stevenson: an Elegy; 
and Other Poems Mainly Personal” (Lane, 4s. 6d. net), 
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is doing something to revive it. For, abused though he 
is, Mr. Le Gallienne has many followers and believers, 
and they buy his books. Since his last volume of verse 
almost three years has elapsed, and I hardly know 
whether the improvement in the general quality is 
proportionate to the lapse of time. Hours so assiduously 
spent in the production of good prose would hardly seem 
to encourage the one Muse. Butstill the Stevenson elegy 
is dignified and felicitous, with fine passages and worthy 
lines; and this, with “ Tree-Worship” and “ A Ballad of 
London,” the two finest pieces in the collection, are poems 
that would give distinction to any young writer. Slight 
though it is, however, the volume contains one or two 
numbers one might wish away: “ The Snatch ” is entirely 
unworthy—foolish, even—and its quality becomes more 
noticeable in contrast with the many pieces in which the 
motive is one of pain and vanished happiness. But the 
merits of the book far outweigh its slight faults, and it 
descrves to be read and kept. 

I send you a curious little book by Mr. Coulson Ker- 
nahan, bearing the odd title of “God and the Ant” 
(Wardand Lock,1s.). It is a quaint, dramatic, and effective 
attempt to vindicate the ways of God to man. The human 
race at the last day is gathered together, not to be judged, 
but to judge its Creator. The impeachment of the Deity 
is vigorous, and the dramatic effect of the silence of God 
is very effective. After along time, however, Christ comes, 
and—but I refer you to the book itself, which you can 
easily read in half an hour. The first edition is out of 
print, and there is great demand for the second. 

You know Dr. Kenealey—Dr. Arabella Kenealey, I 
mean, not the doctor of the lion mane. So I send you her 
latest book, “ The Honourable Mrs. Spoor” (Digby, 6s.). I 
don’t think you willlikeit. Frankly, don’t. Mrs. Spoor 
is a woman who has sinned in years gone by, and the 
authoress’s object is to make it appear that her past 
clings to her like a leprosy, and that years and years after 
she has ceased from her evil-doing no pure maid can 
approach the repentant Magdalen without being over- 
come by the fetid psychic malaria that exudes from her 
pores. I am not a doctor. Miss Kenealey is. But I 
am a Dutchman if there is any truth in this conception 
of the permanent saturation of the moral nature with 
immoral miasma. “The Honourable Mrs. Spoor,’ how- 
ever, is a powerful although disagreeable book, and you 
will read it for its autho:’s sake. 

You remember Glozul—Dr. Glogoul of “ From the Old 
World to the New,” and “Two and Two Make Four ” ? 
You will then be pleased to receive the book, “The 
Abnormal Woman,” by Dr. Macdonald, of Washington, 
U.S.A., for Dr. Macdonald is the original of Dr. Glogoul, 
and this book is thoroughly characteristic of him. The 
Doctor, who really wants to marry, advertised for a 
lady in the American papers, and in this book he gives 
the result of his experiences. The letters of the ladies 
who answered him, and who, presumably, were pining 
for friendship and companionship, are interesting, 
although perhaps less abnormal than Dr. Macdonald 
appears to think. By the way, the author is his own 
publisher. One can only get his book by sending 5s. to 
him, addressed P.O. Lock Box 273, Washington, D.C. 

No historical work issued during the month is of 
greater importance than the two new volumes which 
Dr. Hodgkin has published of his “Italy and Her 
Invaders (A.p. 376-744),” (Frowde, 18s. each). The 
first, the fifth volume of the whole work, deals with the 
Lombard Invasion; the second—which completes the 
history—with'the Lombard Kingdom. But these, of course, 
are books somewhat caviare to the general—for the 
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student rather than for the ordinary reader. It is to this 
latter and rather mysterious entity that Dr. Aubrey 
addresses himself in his new English history, “The Rise 
and Growth of the English Nation : with Special Reference 
to Epochs and Crises: a History Of and For the People.” 
Only one volume (Stock) has at present appeared—there 


‘are to be three in all—but its intention is so excellent 


that I send it you, overburdened though your shelves are 
no doubt with histories of England. “To exhibit the 
development of the English people; with the varying 
phases of their early life, the formation of the national 
character, the continuity and application of great principles, 
and the growth of constitutional liberties ’””—such is Dr. 
Aubrey’s programme, and the work gains additional 
usefulness from the bibliographical list which will be 
refixed to each volume. Then you will find a rather 
arge and detailed work on the United States—Mr. J. 
West Moore’s “The American Congress: a History of 
National Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1595” 
(Longmans, 15s. net.), which attempts to present concisely 
and in a popular manner a “clear account of the legisla- 
tive and political affairs of the American people 
from the Colonial period to the present time,” giving 
gveater attention to the narration and discussion of events 
than to their philosophy. I send you, too, three volumes 
of literary history. One is the eleventh volume of the 
late Professor Henry Morley’s “English Writers: an 
Attempt towards a History of English Literature” 
(Cassell, 5s.), which the Professor had half completed 
before his death, his work being carried on, as was best 
possible, by Mr. Hall Griffin. This volume deals with 
‘Shakespeare and His Time: under James I.” Dr. W. E. 
Simonds’s “ Introduction to the Study of English Fiction ” 
(Isbister, 3s.) may serve you as a useful supplement to 
Professor Raleigh’s admirable “ English Fiction ” that I 
sent you inthe autumn; and you will be glad of Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ The World’s Own Book; or, The Treasury 
of & Kempis” (Stock), an account of the chief editions of 
“ The Imitation of Christ,” with an analysis of its methods, 
and some interesting facsimiles of pages of the MS. and 
of the very early editions. 

By far the most interesting biography of the month, and 
the most valuable, is the Dean of Winchester’s ‘“ Life 
and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D.” 
(Macmillan, 17s. net). Dr. Stephens has done full 
justice to his subject, and the strenuous and powerful, 
yet winning personality of the late Regius Professor of 
History stands forth clear to every sympathetic reader. 
In the many letters which are incorporated in the 
biography Freeman expressed himself quite freely on the 
subjects of the day—questionsstill at issue—sothe volumes 
have a live interest and value often lacking in works of 
this class. Then perhaps the next place should be given 
to the first volume of a very excellent series which Mr. 
S. H. Jeyes has projected, dealing with Public Men of To- 
day. Mr. Stephen Wheeler leads off with “The Ameer 
Abdur Rahman” (Bliss, 3s. 6d ), a popular and yet learned 
biography, whose opportuneness is only equalled by the 
skill with which the fascinating figure of its subject and 
his adventurous story are presented. Portraits and maps 
make the book invaluable to the newspaper reader. If 
the succeeding volumes of the series are to be as capable, 
Messrs. Bliss, Sands and Foster are to be congratulated. 
The life of the Ameer has a very present political 
interest; that of Lord Randolph Churchill, as shown 
in Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s ‘“ Randolph Spencer-Churchill 
as a Product of his Age” (Hutchinson, 6s.), is 
already of the past. “A personal and political mono- 
graph” Mr. Escott calls his book; aid ever since 
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its appearance papers of all shades of opinion have 
been engaged in picking it to pieces and questioning its 


facts; but they have not questioned its interest. Another - 


book whose statements have been a good deal con- 
tradicted is Mr. G. W. Smalley’s “Studies of Men” 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net.), a sheaf of articles reprinted 
from the New York Tribune, which, until he was appointed 
the other day the New York correspondent of tho 
Times, Mr. Smalley represented in London. They 
deal, these papers, with all sorts of men and one 
woman — Mrs. Humphry Ward; and one and alt 
are exceedingly readable, and some have a distinct 
value apart from the wealth of «personal detail 
with which they are besprinkled. Lord Rosebery is 
treated at greatest length: but the curiously mixed flock 
includes Cardinal Newman and Mr. Parnell, Mr. Balfour 
and President Carnot, Mr. John Walter and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Froude, Lord 
Granville and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Two rather 
lengthy volumes are Mr. Stanley’s “ My Early Travels 
and Adventures in America and Asia” (Low, 12s. 6d.), 
made up of letters written for different American 
papers, for which the author acted as special corre- 
spondent through the two Indian Campaigns of 1867, 
and of articles from the New York Herald dealing 
with the inauguration of the Suez Canal, his explorations 
under Jerusalem, and his journeys through Persia, and, 
vid the Caucasus, toIndia. The first volume has an inte- 
resting portrait of Mr. Stanley as he was in 1869, the 
second a portrait of to-day, and both contain maps. ‘Two 
popular one-volume biographies are Mrs. Fawcett’s 
“Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria” (Allen, ls.) and 
Mr. Charles Lowe’s “Prince Bismarck” (Allen, 1s.), 
both of which will give you in handy form a good 
deal of information not easily obtainable elsewhere. 
Mrs. Faweett’s little book is especially good. She 
has executed a difficult task -with skill and dis- 
cretion. Three biographies of an interest theological 
and reiigious are—* Reminiscences of Andrew A. Bonar, 
D.D.” (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), edited by his 
daughter, Miss Bonar, and more than half compiled of 
letters, sermons, and addresses; Dr. Macewen’s “ Life 
and Letters of John Cairns, D.D., LL.D.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 14s.), a wonderful record of perseverance and 
difficulties overcome; and Mr. James Chalmers’s auto- 
biographical ‘“ Pioneer Work and Life in New Guinea, 
1877-1894.” (R. T. S., 3s, 6d.), an illustrated volume, pro- 
vided with a good map. And, finally, I send you a 
translation of M. Alfred Habets’s “ Borodin and Liszt: 
Life and Works of a Russian Composer; Liszt as 
Sketched in the Letters of Borodin” (Digby, 5s.). The 
translator, Miss Newmarch, contributes a preface of con- 
siderable length. 

As a record and reminder of the pictures of the year, 
IT have put in the box Mr. Henry Blackburn’s two 
volumes, “ Academy Notes” and “ New Gallery Notes” 
(Chatto, 1s. each), volumes by far the most convenient of 
the many works of the kind which appear each year. 
After all Mr. Blackburn was the pioneer of this kind 
of illustrated catalogue. And, as the opinion of a French 
critic upon the English art of the day is sure to interest 
you, [ include M. Robert de la Sizeranne’s “La Peinture 
Anglaise Contemporaine” (Hachette, 3fr. 50c.), a series 
of articles, reprinted from the Revue des Deux Mondes, on 
“Sept Miitres de l’Ecole Britannique actuelle: Watts, 
Hunt, Leighton, Alma-Tadema, Millais, Herkomer, et 
Burne-Jones.” There are singular omissions in M. de la 
Sizeranne’s list. 

Oddly enough there has been no volume of English 
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literary essays this month worth sending, so, as I have 
sent you one French book, I send you another—M. 
Teodor de Wyzewa’s “ Nos Maitres: Etudes et Portraits 
Littéraires” (Perrin, 3fr. 50c.), a collection of essays 
dealing with much that is most modern in French 
literature of the day—M. Stéphane Mallarmé, M. Anatole 
France, “ L’Art Wagnerien,” etc. But there has been 
a volume of dramatic essays—no less a volume in 
iact than Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s long ex- 
pected “The Renascenece of the English Drama: 
Essays, Lectures, and Fragments relating to the 
Modern English Stage, written and delivered in the 
Years 1883-94” (Macmillan, 6s.). Mr. Jones is very 
much of a fighting dramatist. He has opinions on his 
art, and a good deal of skill in presenting them forcibly 
and convincingly. He takes his work seriously, con- 
scientiously ; and that is a great thing. The strenuous 
note of his plays is in his essays and lectures, and his 
book makes lively reading. And besides this book 
dealing with the theory of the drama, I send you a 
paper-covered volume containing Mr. A. W. Pinero’s 
“‘The Notorious Mrs, Ebbsmith” (Heinemann, Is. 61.), 
and a new issue of the Cameo Series, a translation 
by Mr. James Graham of Sejior José Echegary’s 
“Mariana” (Unwin, 3s. 6d.). I hardly think that 
this Spanish playwright will attain Dr. Ibsen’s vogue: 
he is neither so classical, nor so strenuous in his 
choice and treatment of themes. But it is worth 
noting that long before the author of “The Doll’s 
House” became famous in England, one of his plays 
appeared in this very series, and, as is “ Mariana,” 
was illustrated by an excellent portrait of the author. 
But Seiior Echegary is too diffuse, too little concentrated. 
Between Mariana and Daniel, her lover, there are scenes 
quite wonderful in their insight, but one has to plough 
through pages of the irrelevant before one reaches 
them. In duologue “ Mariana” is successful; other- 
wise it is dull, and its plot is nought. But as an 
indication of the Spanish artistic renascence you will be 
glad to see it. 

Of verse, besides Mr. Le Gallienne’s book, I have sent 
you half a dozen volumes, The two best are anthologies: 
Mr. Quiller Couch’s “The Golden Pomp: a Procession 
of English Lyrics from Southey to Shirley ” (Methuen, 6s.), 
and Mr. H. ©. Beeching’s ‘Lyra Sacra: a Book of 
Religious Verse” (Methuen, 6s.), both collections worthy 
to take their place beside “ ‘The Golden Treasury ” and 
“Lyra Heroica.” Mr. Couch's concern has been with the 
lyric pure and simple. His objects were, to choose only 
the best of the period, and to arrange them “ so that each 
flower should do its best by its neighbours, either as a 
foil or by reflection of its colour in thought and style.” 
Mr. Reeching’s book is excellently arranged, represen- 
tative of the whole current of religious poetry. And 
both volumes are amply furnished with such notes 
and editorial information as is necessary, Mr. 
Beeching, by the way, has published a volume of verse 
“off his own bat.” “In a Garden, and Other Poems” 
(Lane, 5s. net) it is entitled, and it has an old-fashioned 
charm and distinction that should make you enjoy its 
reading. 
the Sea and Lays of the Land” (Black, 6s.), a volume 
in which the nautical verse at least has a very special 
individuality and value. As poetry perhaps it will take no 
high rank, but it mirrors a life which is fast disappearing, 
a life of ship and port of which no other writer has 
Mr. Leland’s knowledge. It is the kind of book that 
will help to form a picture of its age. Then there is the 
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second series of Lord De Tabley’s “ Poems, Dramatic and 
Lyrical” (Lane, 5s. net), a volume which, unlike its 
predecessor, is made up of pieces that, with one exception, 
have not appeared before. The collection has all the 
broad characteristics of the first series, and it will leave 
its author the reputation which that first gained him, of 
being, within certain limits, on> of the half dozen finest 
living singers. Mr. Lionel Johnson's “ Poems” (Mathews, 
5s.) are the verses of a writer who has already made a 
name as a critic. He is of the younger school, but his 
volume is scholarly and refined, subtle and always read- 
able. Ina way it is representative of that Celtic revival 
in literature, of which one hears so much, for Mr. Johnson 
stards with Mr. W. B. Yeats in the foreground of the 
Trish literary movement—which reminds me that you will 
find an anthology by Mr. Yeats in your parcel, “ A Book 
of Irish Verse Selected from Modern Writers” (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.). It is a collection founded on “ the editor’s likes 
and dislikes,’ but that does not excuse or explain the 
entire omission of his own beautiful poems. 

I did not send you much fiction last month, nor have 
I sent you much now. There is Mr. S. R. Crockett’s 
“The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men” (Unwin, 
6s.), his first and perhaps his best volume of fiction, in a 
new edition so well illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell 
and others, that it should gain a new lease of popularity 
And there is the first volume, “ The Wild Ass’s Skin,” of 
the translation of Balzac, which Mr. George Saintsbury 
is editing for Messrs. Dent and Co. The “Comédie 
Humaine” could not make a better start. The transla- 
tion reads smoothly, and the present volume is well 
bound and well illustrated, and contains an etched por- 
trait of Balzac, and a lengthy critical consideration of 
the chief characteristics of his work by the editor. Each 
succeeding story is to have a special preface by Mr. 
Saintsbury, who will also superintend its English render- 
ing, so the edition promises exceedingly well. Of the 
new fiction I send, “ Almayer’s Folly,” by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad (Unwin, 6s.), is in many ways the most inte- 
resting, and as the work of a new writer, is full 
of unusual promise. Until this book appeared I 
think the Malay Archipelago had escaped the new 
school of topographical novelists, but Mr. Conrad has 
sueceeded so signally in reproducing the inert, soul- 
destroying life of tke Javanese coast, and the stealthy 
antagonism between the white and native races, that it is 
to be hoped he will give us more work of the kind. Mr. Guy 
Boothby is another novelist who has taken a special corner 
of the globe for his own. His “In Strange Company,” 
published last autumn, had merit, but his two new 
stories, “The Marriage of Esther” (Ward and Lock, 5s.), 
and “ A Lost Endeavour ” (Dent, 2s. 6d. net) are better in 
every way. The scene of both is Thursday Island; both 
are illustrated by Mr. Stanley L. Wood; and both deal 
with the “ beach-combers ” and “ dead-beats ” with whom 
“The Ebb-Tide” familiarised English readers. Indeed, 
now that Stevenson has gone, Mr. Boothby alone seems 
to possess the key to the varie| drama of the Pacific, to 
know the life of its shifting population 

Among the smaller books | have sent you two little 
publications of the Catholic Truth Society. One is, 
“Temperance Speeches of Cardinal Manning ” — the 
“People’s Cardinal,” and, says Mr. Kegan Paul in his 
preface, “friend and adviser of one who is already 
known as the “ People’s Pope”—and the other, “ Little 
Flowers of St. Francis” —a new edition of selections 
from, the ‘Fiorette,” with a preface by Cardinal 
Manning. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index, which is limited to the following periodicals, 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. N.:Se, 


Natural Science. 





A.C. Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. Fr. L. 
A. A.P.S. Annals of the American Academy of Free R. Free Review. Naut. M, Nautical Magazine. 
ot and Social Science, G: M. Gentleman’s Magazine. N..E. M. New England Magazine. 
Ant. Antiqua’ G. J. Geographical Journal. : “ N.ILR. New Ireland Review. 
Arch. R. ‘Architectural Record. G. 0. P. -Girl’s Own Paper. New R. New Review. 
A. Arena. G. W. Good Words. New W. New World. 
Arg. Argosy. G, T. Great Thoughts. N.C. Nineteenth Century. 
Asclepiad. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. N. A. R. North American Review. 
A.Q Asiatic Quarterly. ’ Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 0. D. Our Day. 
Ata. Atalanta. H. Humanitarian. 0. Outing. 
A. M. Atlantic Monthly. - Idler. P.E.F. Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Bank. = Bankers’ Magazine. I. 1. Index Library. P. M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
B.S. Bibliotheca Sacra. I. J. E.. International Journal of Ethics, Phil. R. Philosophical Review. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. : LR. Investors’ Review. Bil, Poet- Lore. 
B.T. J. Board of Trade Journal. Ir. E. R. fish Ecclesiastical Record. P. R. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Bkman. Bookman. Ir. M. Irish Monthly. P.M. Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
B. Borderland. . Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly. Psy. R. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Cal. R. Calcutta Review. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Research. 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. J. Micro, Journal of Microscopy. *' Psychol R. Psychological Review. 
C.F. M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Q.J.Econ. Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
C.S.J. Cassell’s Saturday Journal. J.R.A.S, Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Q. R. Quarterly Review. 
Cas. M. Cassier’s Magazine. J.R.C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Q. iver. 
c. W. Catholic World. J. R. U. Journal of the Royal United Service KR. R.R. Religious Review of Reviews. 
Cc. M. Century, Magazine. S. I. Institution. Rel. Reliquary 
C.J. Chambers’s Journal. Jur. R. Juridical Review. R.C, Review of the Churches. 
Char. R. Charities Review. K. 0. King’s Own. R. R. A. Review of Reviews (America). 
Chaut. Chautauquan. K. Knowledge, R. R. Aus, Review of Reviews (Australasia). 
Ch.Mis.I. Church a Intelligencer. L. H. Leisure Hour. St. N. St. Nicholas. 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. Libr. Library. Se. G. Science Gossip. 
Cc. R. peree rary Review. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Sc._P. Science Progress. 
Cc. hill L. Q. London Quarterly. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Cos. Teresi, Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
Crit. R. Criticai Review. Luc. Lucifer. Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
. R. Dublin Review. Lud. M. Ludgate Illustrated Magazine. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. Str. Strand Magazine. 
Econ. R. Economic Review. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
.R. Edinburgh Review. Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. Med. M.. Medical Magazine. T. B. Temple Bar. 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London, M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. Th. Theatre. 
Eng. M. Engineering M i Mind. Mind. Think. Thinker. 
E. H. English Historical Review. Min. Minster. U.S. M. United Service Magazine, 
& & English Illustrated Magazine. Mis. R. Missionary Review of the World. W.R. Westminster Review. 
Ex. Expositor. Mon. Monist. W. M. Windsor Mazazine, 
Ex, T. Expository Times. M. Month. W. H. Woman at Home. 
F. L. Folk-Lore. M. P. Monthly Packet. Y. R. Yale Review. 
F. R. Fortnightiy Review. Nat. R. National Review. Y. M. Young Man. 
F. Forum. ; YW. Young Woman. 





Advertising : 
Advertising as a Trespass on the Public, by Richardson Evans, N C, June. 
Curiosities of Advertising, C J, June. 
Africa: 
Soci»l Forces at Work in South ‘Africa, by Bishop Webb, J R C I, May. 
British West African Possessions, Capt. F, D. Lugard on, Black, June. 
England and France on the Niger, Capt. Lugard on, N C, Jun 
Three Years’ Travel in the Congo Free State, S. L. Hinde on, G J, Mav. 
Visit to Tsavo and the Taita Highlands, by C. W. Hobley, G J, June. 
The Triangulation of Africa, Gen. E. F. Chapman on, G J, May. 
Rome in Africa, W. Sharp on, gt 9 Sergey 
African Exhibition in London, Min, 
Alaska: The Discovery of Glacier ey ie Muir on, C M, June. 
Albrecht, Sophia, Rev. A. R. Buckland on, Sun M, June. 
Amateurs, Sir Herbert Maxwell on, New R, June. 
Antarctic Exploration: The Antarctic’s Voyage to the Antarctic, C, E. Borch- 
grevink on, G J, June. 
Archeology (see also Contents of Scots Lore) : 
Ancient ag salad Records of Creation and the Deluge, Rev. R. M. Ryan 
on, C W 
Architecture : ‘Th I *roposal to License Architects, J. B. Robinson on, Eng M, 
May. 
Arctic Exploration : 
Arctic Research before Franklin, W. Scott Dalglei h on, Fort G M, May. 
Is Polar Research Remunerative? by E. W. Nye, Cos, May. 
Armenia : 
Armenia must have a European Governor, by Robert Stein, A, May. 
The Mussulmans of India and the Armenian Question, by Khawji Ghulam-us- 
Saqlain, N C, June. 
Armies (see also Contents of the Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, United Service Magazines) : 
Is Our Military Administration Hopeless ? by Major Darwin, Nat R, June. 
Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign, by Gen. Sir E. Wood, P M M, Juue. 
Astronomy (see also Contents of Knowledge) : 
Mars: the Water Problem, by Percival Lowell, A M, June. 
Australia: Artesian Water in Queensland, N Se, June. 


Baker, Sir Samuel, a Great Shikari, Black, June. 
Balfour, Arthur J., 
Biographical, Ww H, June. 
Mr. Balfour’s ‘« Foundations of Belief” : 
Schurman, J. G., on, F, May. z 
Spencer, Herbert, on, F R, June. 
Tyrrell, Rev. G., on, M, May. 
Bees : 
Solitary Bees, by E. Carter, Ata, Jure. 
The Pleasant Occupation of Tending Bees, W._Z. Hutchinson on, Cos, May. 


. 


Bergerac, Cyrano de, F. J. Hudleston on, G M, June. 

Bervhardt, Sarah, Interviewed by KE. J. Hart, Str, May. 

Bible and Biblical Criticism (see also Contents ot Clergyman’s Magazine, 
Expositor, Expository Times, Iomiletic Review, New Christian 
Quarterly, Religious Review of Reviews, Thinker, etc.) : 

Human Evolution and “the Fall,” H. Wood on, A, May. 

Renan’s Life of Jesus: its Value as History, J. D. Mc Pherson on, A, May. 

= — and False Conceptions of the Atonement,” by Mrs. Besant, NC, 

une. . 

New Testament Proverbs, Rev. 
Rimetallism, see under Finance. 
Birds : 

When Leaves are Green, by “ A Son of the Marshes,” P M M, June. 

Rambles of Philornithos, by H. G. Hutchiuson, Long, June. 

Roadside Singers and Covert Warblers, by “ A Son of the Marshes,” Black, 

June. P 

Voices of the Indian Night, by ‘‘ Eha,” Sun M, June. 

Bismarck, Prince, Col. T. A. Dodge ou, F, May. 

Boating on the Cam, “‘ Alan St. Aubyn” on, © F M, June. 

Bokhara and Samarkand, F. Vincent on, Cos, May. 

Book-Lending. Art «f, by G. S. Layard, N C, June. 

Braddon, Sir Edward, Black, June. 

Browning, Robert, and Mrs., see Contents of Poet Lore. 

Buddhism: A Pilgrimage to Wu-t’ai, the Great Buddhist Sanctuary of North 
China, by W. W. Rockhill, A M, June. 

Burial Customs: Living with the Dead, a Plea for Burial Reform, Free R, 
June. 


Cairns, Principal, Prof. M. Dods on, Bkman, June. 
Canada (see also Contents of Canadian Magazine): 
Why Canadians Do Not Favour Annexation, by J. G. Bourinot, F, May. 
Canton, see under China. 
Catholic Church (see also Contents of American Catholic Qu trierly, Catiolic 
World, Irish Ecclesiastical Rec rd. Month): 
The Pope’s Letter to the English People, Dean Farrar on, C R, June. 
Cattle Ships and Abattoirs, M. E. Haweis on, W R, June 
Challenger Expedition, by Prof. J. Geikie, Seot G M, May. 
Chamberlain’s (Joseph) Municipal Career, F. Dolman on, F R, June. 
Charms, D. Tretawney on, Min, June. 
Chaucer and Langland, by W. P. Coyne, NI R, June. 
Chicago, M. E. Stone on, Serib, June. 
Chili: Viva Chilé, by May Crommeliv, L H, June. 
China, (see also Manchuria): 
Canton ; the Paris of China, Annetta J. Halliday-Antona on, Q, May. 
House-Poating in China, by Julian Ralph, Harr, June. 
A Pilgr 7. to Wu-t’ai, the Great Buddhist Sanctuary of North China, 
by W. Rockhill, A M, June. 


. G. Green on, Sun H, June. 
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China :—continued, 
Growth of the Bible in China, by Dr. W. Wright, Sun H, June. . 
China and Japan, see Korea, 
Chitral : 
Chitral and Frontier Policy, Sir Lepel Griffin on, N C, Jur 
Chitral: Hunza, and the Hindu Kush, Capt. F. E. Yoanghudband on, G J, 


May. 
Church and Christianity (see also Bible and Biblical Criticism, etc.) : 
The Emperor Julian on the’ Dogmas of Chfistianity, F. Dodd on, Free R, 
June. 
The Churth, by Campbell Smith, Scots, June. 
A Sermon fur the Season, by Rev. J. Adderley, Nat R, Jane. 
Church of England: 
Disendowment—a Compromise, by Regn Bromby, F R, June. 
The Celestial Empire of the West, by Rev. Dr. Jessopp, N C, June. 
Churches of Scotland: The General ‘assembly of Scotland, Prof. Story on, G W, 
June. 
Cigars and Cigarettes, Dr. P. H. Davis on, Lud M, June. 
Classics, sce Cont nts of Classical Review, 
Coleridge’s Letters, Andrew Lang on, C R, June. e 
Colman, J. J., and Norwich, by ¥. Dolman, E I, June. 
Comrie, Alexander, Rev J. P. Lilley on. Think, |— 
( ‘onventio: 1s and Summer Gatherings of 1895, R R A, 
Cookery : Ceremonial Dishes of 1: ngland, Esther anton. on, Cos, May. 
‘ ‘openhagen, Battle of, Mac, June. 
Copyiight: The Ca: vadian ( ‘opyright Act, P. A. — on, C R, June. 
County Council of London, G. L. Fox ou, Y R, 
Courthope’s (W. J.) * History of English Posty," 
June. 
Cricket, W. Brockwell on, W M, May. 
Crime (see also Detectives) : 
What to do with Our Habitual Criminals, 
June. 
Curfew, Lionel Cresswell on, G M, June. 
Cycling: The Bicycle; Symposium, Serib, June. 
Dancers, Dances, and Dancing, A. W. Beckett on, W R, June. 
Dangers of Modern England ; Symposium, G T, June. 
Detectives in Real Life, ‘‘ Arthur Aylmer” on, W M, May. 
Dickens, Charles, Glimpses of, by Chas. Dickens, Jr., N A R, May. 
** Duppies,” Alice Spinner on, Nat R, June. 
Dyers, Ancient, Miss C. M. Yonge on, M P, June. 
Education (see also Contents of Educational Reviews, Elucational Times, 
Hand and Eye, Journ! of Education, Kindergarten Magazine): 
University Degrees for Women, F R, June. 
**In the Days of Her Youth,” by Harry Quilter, N C, June. 
Elementary Education in the Unite] States, W. T. Harris on, N A R, May. 
‘The Criminal Crowding of Public Schools in America, J. H. Penniman on, 


’ rt. Saintsbury on, Bkman, 


by Dr. S. A. K. Strahan, W R, 


F, May. 
Crowded Schools as Promoters ys Disease, Dr. H. D. Chapin on, F, May. 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Rev. J. F. Germain on, Can M, May. 
The Manitoba School Q tod and the Remedial Order, E. 

Can M, May. 

t: The Pyramids, Rev. W. 
ricity, see Contents of Engineering Magazine. 
Engineering, see Contents of Cussier’s Magazine, Engineering Magazine. 
Erskine, Lord Chancellor, Stuart ine on, P M M, June. 
Ethics: The Seat cf Authority in Morality, by P. Hoult, H, 
Kugénie, Ex-Empress, A. H. Beavan on, W H, June. 


Faithfull, Miss Emily, Interviewe! by F. Dolman, Y W, Jane. 
Far-Eastern Question, see under Japan, Korea. 
Fiction : 

The Influence of Idealism in Fiction, by I. Harting, H, June. 

Sex in Fiction, D. F. Hannigan on, W R, June. 

The Modern Novel, 'f B, June. 

Finance (see also United States and Contents of Bankers’ Magazine, Board of 
Trade Journal) : 
Two Per Cent. at the Bank of England, C J, June. 
The Currency Question—fur Laymen, Lord Farrer and Destesa urrie on, 
Nat R, June. 

What is the Silver Question ? by L. Irwell, W R, June. 

Bimetallism, H. D. MacLeod and J. W. Cross on, N C, June. 

How to Revive Trade, by Arthur Withy, W R, June. 
lishing : 

On a Devonshire Trout-Stream, Mac, June. 

How Shell-Fish are Caught, by H. Tuck, W M, May. 
Fitzgerald’s (Edward) Letters to Fanny Kemble, T B, 
France (see also Theatres) : 

France and England, by Jules Simon, C R, June. 

The Duc de Larzun and the Private Court of Louis XV., Y. 

F R, June. 


Personal History of the Second Empire, by . 


Meck on, 


R. Winston on, Sun M, June. 










June. 


June. 


B. de Bury on, 


A. D. Vandam, N A R, May. 


The Cajions of Southern France, by A. J. Jukes-Browne, N Sc, June. 
Franklin, Sir John, L H, June. 
Games, see Golf. 
tientry: Disappearance of the Smaller Gentry, Mac, June. 


(see also Contents of Geological Magazine, Journal of Geology): 


Geology 
Hugh Macmillan on, Sun H, June. 


The Shells of the Sea of Galilee, Rev. 
Germany, see Labour, Theatres. 
Golf: 
On the Evolution of the Golf-Links, by Dr. E. Blake, Long, June. 
Golf, Old and New, by Andrew Lang, Harp, June 
Greece, Ancient—The Coinage of the Greeks, G. F. Hill on, K, 
Guyot of Provins, Miss Edith Sellers on, Nat R, June. 


Hand-Shaking, Art of, A. Cargill on, C F M, June 
Highways: The Pe»ple’s Highways, Vrof. Frank Parsons on, A, 


June. 


May. 
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Holland : How Holland Was Maile, by F. Crowell, Eng M, May. 
Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements, K. 8. Gundry op, F R. June. 
Horses: The Education of the Horse, W. J. Gordon on, L H, June. 
Housing of the Poor: 
ay State-Aided Purchase of Workmen’s Dwellings, T. Wrightson on, H, 
une. 
The State and Dwellings of the Poor in the United States, Rev. 
mau on, A, May. 
Husbands: The Ideal Husband, by Mrs. Emily Crawford, Y W, June. 
Hymns: Some Popular Hymns, by F. A. Jones, Str, May. 


If, Chateau, W. H. Pollock on, E I, June. 
India (see also Contents of India, Madras Review): 
Little Wars-on the Indian Frontier, Black, June. 
India’s Wrongs and India’s Cure; I terview with D, Naoroji, H, June. 
The Latent Religion of India, G. Mackenzie Cobban on, C R, June. 
‘The Mussulmans of India aud the Armenian (Juestiou, by Khawji Ghulam-us- 
Saqlain, N C, June. 
Chinee Town, Calcutta, C J, June. 
Inteysity, Gospel of, by Harry Quilter, C R, June. 
Ireland, (see also Contents of Irish Monthly, New Ireland Review): 
A (Grant to the Irish Catholic Clergy, Nat R, June. 
A Day at Killarney, by W. J. Dawson, Y M, June. 


Italy: 
Italian Disunion, Jos. eo on, F R, June. 
C W, May. 


Glimpses of Italy. by E. C. Foster, 
Olive Oil Making near Floren e, isabelle M. Anderton on, G W, June 


F. P. Vroo- 


Japan: 
The Far-Eastern Question, Hon. R. Brett on, C R, June. 
The Wilfal Isol:tion of England, Frederick Greenwood on, C R, 
The Future of Japan, S. Kurino on, N A R, May. 
Rambles in Japan, by Canon Tristram, L H, June 
dd Scenes in Japanese Streets, by Douglas Sladen, W M, May. 
China and Japan, see Korea. 
Jews: The Private Worship of the Jews, Rev. 
Jockeys, W. Wemley on, E I, June. 
Johnston's (Charles) ** Chrysal” ; a Forgotten Satire, Mac, June. 
Journalism : 
The Tyranny of the Pictorial, by S. Fairfield, Lipp, June. 
Rigen y and the Newspaper in the United States, E. L. 


NAR, May. 


Keble’s (J.) Poetry, A. C. Benson on, C R, June. 
Killarney, see under Ireland. 
Kingsley, Henry, F. H. Groome on, Bkman, June. 
Kite-Flying Extraordinary, W. P. Pond on, Fr L, June. 
Korea (see also under Japan): 
International Law in the War between 
Holland on, F R, June. 
Influeuce of the Chinese-Japanese War upon the Future of the 
People, by H. Weinstock, 0 D, May. 


Labour : 
Tailor-Made in Germany, by M. I’. Bil.ingtou, New R, June. 
Some Labour Questions of the Day ia the Unite States, 8. Low on, Harp, 


June. 


W. Burnet on, Q, June. 


Goikia on, 


Japan and China, Prof. T. E. 


American 


June. 

Labralor : en Seah the Interior of the Labrador Peninsula, 
by A. Low, G J, June. 

Lan lor, W ak Savage, J. Fyvie on, T B, June. 

Langland and Chaucer, by W. P. Covne. N [ R, June. 


Larzun, Duc de, and the Private Court of Louis XV., 
June. 
Liberty : 
Libraries : 
The Gentle Art of Book-Lending, by G. 
The Cottonian Library, Black, June. 
The New Public Library at Boston, Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer on, C M, 
June. 
Lieges, New R, June. 
Literature (see also Fiction, Poetry, et 
The G spe l of Ky by Harry Quilter, CR, 
** Tommyrotics,” by H. E. M. =" Black. 
Lockhart, J. G., Notes ou, T B, June. 
London 
The Romance of a, by Edwin Oliver. Ata, June. 
Au Inn «f Court, by H. D. Lowry, May. 
London ; Anno Domini _ 95, by A. W hitman, Str, May. 
Luchu Islands and Their Inhebitants, by B. H. Chamberlain, G J, May, 
Lunacy: A Colony for Lunati-s at Gheel, Flanders, C, June. 


Ma are E I, June. 


Y. B. de Bury on, F R, 


Legitimate Liberty, by J. Armsden, Free R, June. 


S. Layard, N C, June. 


June. 
June. 


June. 


John, Spy, Andrew Lang on, 


Macleod, Dr. Donald, interviewel by A. W. Stewart, Sun M, June. 
Mammals, Geography of, by W. L. Sclater.G J, y. 
Manchuria, Rev. J. Ross on, Scot G M, May. 
Mary, Queen of Scots : 
lhe First Wooing of Mary Stuart, by Alison Buckler, G M, June. 


Mary’s Jewels, Andrew Lang on, G W, June. 
Mazzini, Joseph, Col. R. T. Hinton on, Hom R, May. 
Medicine (see also Contents of Medical Magazine, Provincial Medical Journal) 


Physicians and Surgeons, Herbert Spencer on, C R, June 
Lhe South Carolina State Dispensary, R. I. He *mpshill on, 
Meteorology, see Weather. 
Missions, see Contents of Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
of the World. 
Mitford, Miss, Letters of, by Margaret Howitt, G W, June. 
Mongolia: Notes of a Journey in Northern Mongolia in 1893, by 
daile, G J, June. 
Morgan, W. Pritchard, Interview, R R R, May. 
Morrisua-(irant, Lewis, Scots, June. 


A, May. 


Missionary Review 


A. A. Borro- 








| 


I, 
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Municipal Government : 
Municipal Goverument in England, Edward Porritt on, Chant. May. 
. State Supervision for Cities; J. R. Commons on, A A P S, May. 


Napoleon I. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by Wm. M. Sloane, C M, June. 
Views of Napoleon, by T. R. Bacon, Y R, May. 
‘Napoleon on Board the Bellerophon, U § M, June. 
Napoleon at St. Helena, G M, June. 
Bonaparte and the Black Cardinals, B. Morgan on, C W, May. 
‘Natural History (see also Bees, Birds, etz.; and rth “of Knowlelye, 
Natural Science) : 
Animals that Give Light, A. W. Wilson on, Ata, J 
Navies (see also Contents of the Journal! of the Royal v “nited Service Institu- 
tion, United Service Magazines) : 
Lord Brassey on the Royal Naval Reserve, Naut M, ¥ 
Thoughts on Imperial Defence, by Lt -Col. Sir G. S. Clarke, Black, June. 
‘New England, see Contents of New England Magazine. 
New Party, Andrew Reid on, F R, June. 
New York: — Impressions of Literary New York, by W. Dean Ifowells, 
Har 
Newfoun abo ‘Treaty ‘Obligations to France, A. R. Whiteway on, M, June. 
Norway : Glimpses of Norway, by I. Yeigh, Can M, May. 
Nursing ; an Occupatiou for Gentlewomen, Ata, June. 


Olympic Games: Can We Revive Them? by Prof. P. Shorey, F, May. 
Open Spaces : Sigg Parkways and Pleasure Grounds, F. L. Olmstel on, 


Eng M, M 
Opportunity : Have We Equality of Opportunity? by Col. C. D. Wright, F, 
May. 
Parliamentary : 
The Political Situation, D. Balsillie on, W R, June. 
A Socialist View of the Government, by G. Lansbury, Nat R, June. 
Predominant Partners and Unionist Discords, by T. H. S. Escott, 
June. 
Alliance or Fusion, by J. St. Loe Strachey and Edward Di: ey. NC, Jun. 
Patriotism: Provincial ‘Patriotism, by Prof, Mahaffy, N C, Ju 
Pauperism — the Poor Law: The Problém of the Poor, by ‘Lord Halsbury, 


Min, Ju: 
Peace : Shou! War be Abolishei? by E. P. Powell, A, May. 
Vender, Si- John, Interviewed, C § J, June. 
te Boucher de, Recollections of, Black, June. 
Philosophy, see Contents of Philosophical Review. 
Photography, see Contents of Photogram, Wilson’s Photographic Magaz:ne. 
Physics, see Contents of Physical Review. 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Movement in England, by R. go OD, May. 
Plutarch: The New Plutarch, Charles Whibley on, New R, June. 
Poetry: Intimations of a New Poetical Dawn, by Thos. Bra: ifield, W R, Juve. 
Political Economy (see also Contents of Quarterly Journal of Kconomics) : 
Theories of Value and the Standard of Deferred Payments, I’. Fetter on 


. 


CR, 


AAPS, May. 

Politics (see also Parliamentary) : 

The Character of the Politician, New R, J 
Population : the Census up to Date, by J. Holt Se hooling, Str, May. 
Portsmouth, Captain S. Kardley-Wilmot on, P M M, June. 
Positivism, see Contents of Positivist Review. 
Preaching: The Preacher and His Proviuce, by Cardinal Gibbons, N A R, 
J. H. Round on, 


May. 
Protection and Fair Trade: The Prote:tionist Revival, 


Nat R, June. 
Protestantism aud Theosophy, by Rev. F. B. Doherty, C W, May. 
Psychical Research (see also “ Duppies’’) : 
‘The CJairvoyance of Mollie Faucher, by Rev. T. E. Allen, A, May. 
Psychology, see Contents of Psychological Review. 


Race Problems of United States ; 
Before and After Emancipation in South Carolina, Sun H, June. 
The Canadian — Railway for Runaway Slaves, ‘Tl. E. Champion 
on, Can M, ¥ 
Racing ; The Brand Prix and Other Prizes, by R. H. Davis, Harp, June. 
Railways: 
Great Railway Systems of the Unite:l States, J. B. Walker on, Cos, May. 
A Partial Survey of the American Railway Problem, by C. J. Buell, A, 
May. 
Industrial Services of the Railway, E. R. Johnson on, A A P S, May. 
Economy in Railway Operation, L. F. Loree on, Eng M, May. 
Neclus, Elisée, and the ‘‘Géographie Universelle,” Scot G M, May. 
Renan’s (Ernest) Life of Jesus, John D. McPherson Ce A, May, 
Revenge, Famous British Ship, W. Wood on, Lud M, June. 
Robinson, Jonah Leroy, Poet, James Realf, Jr., on, A, May. 
Rosebery’s (Lord) Scottish Home, Dalmeny, A. Lamont on, E I, June. 
Rossetti, Christina, Wm. Sharp on, A M, June. 
toths “hild, Portraits and Biographies, G T, June. 
Kuskin, John, 
Ruskin’s Letters to Chesnew, W. G. Kingsland on, * L, May. 
Ruskin’s First Published Writings, Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll on, Bkman, 
June. 
Russia one England: 
French, A. J., on, F R, June. 
Vambery, Prof. ie on, NAR, 
Russia, Tar Nicholas Il. of—The nee Tzar, by Dr. E. Borges, Harp, June. 


St. Bernard, Hospice of, J. Ricalton on, Fr L, _ 
Samarkand and Bokhara, by F. Vincent, Cos, ¥ 
San Francisco: Night Scenes in Chinatow n, by Ww. 
Sanitation (see also Contents of Public Health) 
An Anomaly in Our Sanitation. by G. W. Sika. W R, June. 
Saving, Fallacy of, by F. Rockell and J. M. Robertson, Free R, June. 
Savings Banks: Catholic Banks, H. W. Wolff on, N IR, May. 


ir, Gleadell, G M, June. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Science, see Contents of Science Progress, Physical Rewiew. 

Scotland * A Journey to Scotland in 1435, by J: J. Jusserand, N C, June. 

Scottish Literature: Some Curiosities of Scottish Literature, by Rev. W. Wye 
Smith, Chaut, May. 

Shakespeare : 

William ‘shakespeare ; His Mark, by W. C. Elam, Lipp, June. 

Shakespeare’s Herb-Lore, by Phil Robinson, M P, June. 

parses J Fools, by T. R. Slicer, N E M, May. 
Shi ping (see also Contents of Vautical Magazine) : 

The Supply of Seamen, C Si June. 

The Steimers of Long Island Sound, W. A. Fairburn on, Eng M, May. 
Siam: The Land of the White Elephant, by B. H. Thomson, , June, 
Social Parity: Wellsprings of Immorality, by B. O. Flower, ‘A, May. 
Socialism : 

Voluntaryism versus Socialism, by E. Belfort Bax, H, June. 

The Collapse of Socialism, by Walter Lloyd, W R, June. 

Units of Investigation in the Social Sciences, by A. F. Bentley, A A PS, May. 

Socialistic Phrases and Christian Motives, by Rev. J. Adderley, R RR, May. 
Sport, see Contents of Outing. 

Stephenson, George, Jos. Hatton on, I, June. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, H. Charlesworth on, Can M, May. 
Strange but True, by Dr. D. Macleod, G W, June. 

Sunday in George Yard. Whitechapel, Sun H, June. 

Surrey Rambles, by Hubert Grayle, Lud M, June. 

Sussex: On the South Downs, C, June. 


Talleyrand, Sir R. Blennerhassett on, N I R, June. 
‘Telegraphy as It Used t» Be, by G. Lodian, Cas; M, May. 
Telephone : 
The Telephone an: its Operation, M. Brooks on, Cas M, May. 
A History of the ‘Telephoue, by W. C. Jones, Cas M, May. 
Theatres (see also Contents of Theatre) : 
The Criticism of Acting, by William Archer, New R, June 
The Comédie Francaise at Orange, T. A. Janvier on, C M, June. 
The German Drama, Sidney Whitman on, Chaut, May. 
Theosophy (see also Contents of ar) 
Theosophy and Protestantism, Rev. e Doherty on, C W, May. 
Thoreau, C. C. Abbott on, Lipp, — 
‘Thoum sian, Professor and Mme., Interviewel, G T, - 
bas: Attac +k on Tibet by Explorers, Rev. D. Gate Ww hitley on, G M, 
une. 
Tobogganing in the Engadine, Celia Lovejoy on, Str, May. 
Tolhunter, Dr. John, N I R, June. 
‘Tolstoy and the Ethic *s of Jesus, by J. M. Robertson, Free R, June. 
»‘' Tommyrotics” in Literature, by H. E. M. Stutfield, Black, June. 
*r; rollope’s (Anthony) Place in Literature, Frederic Harrison on, F, May. 
‘Turkey and Armenia, see under Armenia. 


United States (see also under Education, Libraries, Law, Labour, Railways, 
Race Problems ; Chicago, New York, California, San Francisco) : 
The Income Tax in the United States, by 8. Boutwell, N A R, May. 

The United States Government and the Bond Syndicate, B, Ives on, ¥ R, 


May. 
Indications of Business Tmprovement in the United States, F, May. 
The British Western Posts, and the British Debts, by A. C. Mc Laughlin, 
YR, 4 


lay 
The American Situation as Viewel from Without, by Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
NAR, 
Uniform Tess Legislati: min America, F. J. Stimson on, A A PS, May. 
The Referendum and the Senate, by J. P. Pollard, Lipp, June 
The American Government as a (reat Publisher, A. R. Spofford on, F, May. 
Diplomacy and the Newspaper in the United Sania! by E. L. Godkin, NA R, 
May. 
Improving the Common Roads in the Unite! States, by J. Gilmer Spee, 
Lipp, June 
Meaning < the Recent United States Patent Decision, by P. Benjamin, 
Eng M, 
‘anerbee "Debs to Inv entors ; Prof. R. H. 
Thurston, F, May. 
A History of the Last Quarter-Ceutury, by E. B. Andrews, Scrib, June. 
Prof. McMaster’s ‘ History of the People of the United States,” Prof. A. B. 
Hart on, F, May. 
A Froutier Fight in America, by Gen. G, A. Forsyth, Harp, June. 
niversities and the Education of Women, see under Women. 
Verney Family : Home Life of, by Mrs. Andrew Lang, Long, June. 
Vintage Time, C, June. 
Vocal Culture in [ts Relation to Literary Culture, I. Corson on, A M, June. 
Walford, Thomas, B. F. De Costa on, N E M. May 
Water: Londoa v. the Water Compa ries, by B. F. 
Weather . 
The Progress of Meteorology, Prof. F. Walloon, N A R, May. 
Weather Preferences of Authors, by Pauline W. Roose, T B, 
Great Rainfalls, A. Macivor on, G M, June. 
Wells Palace, Somersetshire, Canon Church on, G W, June. 
Weyman, Stanley J., R. H. Sherard on, I, June. 
Windsor, W M, ‘May. 
Windsor Castle, by k. M. Jessop, I, June. 
ow itcl-Burning ” at Clonmel, E. F. Benson on, N C, June. 
Women (see also under Taueation) 
Sex Prejudice and Woman’s Progress, Florence Hobson on, H, June. 
The Woman Question ; a Question of Courage, Harry Quilter on, F R, June. 
The After-Careers of University-Educate Women, by Mrs. J. E. H. Giordon, 
N C, June 
Woman as Philanthropist, by Miss F. Balgarnie, G T, June. 
Ladies of Liverpool ; [uterviews by Sarah A. ‘Tooley. W_H, « 


Shall We Discourage Them? . 


‘. Costelloo, C R, June 


June. 


Sileswome. in the ‘Great Ameri-an Stores, Mary ? W he Fae on, Cos, 
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